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ADVERTISEMENT 


'I'dF: extent him] |)iirposc of this Work have, 
ii» ilie i'ouise of its progress, gradtially but 
essentially changed from uhatthe Anthor on- 
;;inally proposed. It vvas at first intended 
merely as a brief and popular abstract of 
the iiiu^t vvunderful man, and the mo^t ex- 
rraordinary events, of the luvst thirty years; 
in short, to emulate the cunciac vet most in¬ 


teresting history of the great British Admi¬ 
ral, by the Poct-Iiaureate of Britain. The 
Author ^v^s partly induced to undertake the 
task, by having formerly drawn up for a pe¬ 
riodical work {The Eiliiibnryh Annual Re¬ 
gister), the history of the two great campaigns 
of (8i4 and i8r5;' and tlirjcc volumes were 


' Several extraits from tliese Annals have been bleniloil 
with Tlic present account of die s.’imc e>’eiil.«. 
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the coinpiitis to llu* proposed Nvork. 

An iiilrotlui'tory volume, general rc- 

tc\iut of the l{i>e and Progrexs of ll»e I'rLMiub 
Kevuliuiun, >vus thought necessary; and the 
oinglu volume, on a theme ofsiich extent, soon 
swelled into two. 

As the Author composed under an tiuonv- 
moils title, lu; could neither seek nor expect 
inibnnation iVom thoscwlio liad hecnaetivelv 
engaged in the changeful scenes uhieli he wus 
a^tcinptiiip, to recoul; nor was hi.s ohjoet moj'e 
ainhitioits than that of compressing and ar¬ 
ranging such inforuiulion as the ordinary au¬ 
thorities affonicd. Circumstances, however, 
imconiiected with the undertaking, iudneed 
him to lav aside an incognito, any farther at¬ 
tempt to preserve which must have been con¬ 
sidered as affectation; and, since his huviii;' 
done so, he lias been favoured w ith access to 
some valuable materials, most of whicii liave 
now, for tlie first time, seen the light.. For 
these he refers to the Appendix at the close of 
each, volume w'horethe readerwillfind seve¬ 
ral articles of novelty and interest. Though nnt 
at liberty in eveiy case to mention tlie quarter ' 
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from >vliidi bis information has been derived, 
iRe Auilior lias l>een carefut not to 
iiny\vliit;h did not come from siiflicient an- 
tburity. He has neither (>rubbed foranccdutes 
in the libels and private scandal of the time, 
nor has he solicited inrurination from indivi- 


rely upon 


duals tvlio t'uidd nut be impaitial \\itnesses in 
the facts to which iliey gave evidence. Vri 
the variutis public ilocunicnts and private tii' 
I'uriuatiun which he has received have inutC' 
rially ONlarged Ins .stock of materials, and i.*- 
creuM-d the whole work to more than twici* 


the si'4e originally intended. 

On th(‘ execution of his task, it becomes 
the Author to lie silent, lie is aware it must 


exhihit inanv faults; but lie claims credit for 
having bioup.hi to the undertaking a mind 
(li»posi'<l to do his .subj<‘ct as impartial jus¬ 
tice a!> his judgment could supply. He will 
be fuuiul no encmv to the person of Napo¬ 
leon. The term of ho.>tiIity is ended wbcii 
the battle Im.s been won, and the foe exists 
no longer. Ills splendid personal qualities 
•—bis great milittiry actions and political 
services to France, wilt nut, it is hoped, be 
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tbund depreciated in the narrative. Unhappily, 
the Author's task involved a duty of another 
kind, die dischar(>e of wiiich is due to Frbnce, 
to Britain, to Kuropc, and to the world. If 
die general system of Napoleon has rested 
upon foi'ce or fraud, it is neither the greatne.sn 
of his talents, nor tlie success of his under¬ 
takings, tiiut ou(>ht to stifle the voice or da?.- 
ele the eves of him who adventures to be liis 


historian. The reasons, however, are carefully 
^mmed up \\ here the Author has prosunicd to 
express a favourable or unfavourable opinion 
of the disiingnishcd person of wliom these vo¬ 
lumes treat; so that each render innv judge of 
their validity lor liimsclf. 


The name, by an original error of the pres-, 
which proceeded too far before it was disco¬ 
vered, has hocii printed vvithat/,—Buonaparte 
instead of Bonaparte. Both spellings w’cre in- 
differcntlv adirpted in the family; hut Napo¬ 
leon alwavs used the last, and had an unques¬ 
tionable right to chuse the orthography which 
he preferred. 


LHiHsrur.i, •;th Jutic, 1827. 
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CHAPTER I. 


VIEW OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

Review of the Stale of Europe after the Peace of Ver* 
8 tiller.— EdqI a od ^Fr aaee^Spaiii— PrtusiiImpni* 
dent InoovtuoDi of the Emperor JoaepL'^Diatarb- 
ancea in bis Doiiunioas«—Ru$tit>e^FVaBce^Her aB«< 
dent Systesn of Monarchy~bDw oj^awoeA—Graies 
of its IkTty—Decay of ihe Nobility as a body^tlta 
new Nobles^Tbe Country Noblea—NoUee of 
the highest Order.—The Cburch*—The higher Orders 
of the Clergy—^The lower Orders.—The Cosunona— 
Their increase in Power and Importaore—Their Claims 
opposed to those of the Privileged Classes. 

When we look back on pa$t events, however 
important, it is difficult to recal the precise 
sations with which we jriewed them in 



ir progress, and to recollew^^e fears, hopes, 
and difficulties, for which Time and 
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thec^iilM of termina* 

tion, so ;£{fercnt prcMM^JEroin that \vliich we 
had anticipated. Wliet^ the riisli of the inun¬ 
dation was before our eyes, and in our ears, we 
were scarceable tovemcmbertlie state of things 
before its rage commenced, and when, subse¬ 
quently, the deluge has subsided w’ithin the 
natural limits of the stream, it is still more dif¬ 
ficult to recollect with precision the terrors ii 
inspired when at its height. That which is 
prese'iil possesses such power over our senses 
and our imagi'iation, that it requires no cniu- 
mon effort to recal those sensations which ex- 
pired with preceding events. Yet, to do this 
is the peculiar province of history, which will 
be written and read in vain, unless it can con¬ 
nect with its details an accurate idea of the im¬ 
pression which these produced on meirs minds 
while they were yet in their transit. It is with 
this view that we attempt to resume the history 
of France and of Europe, at the concln.sion of 
the American war, a period now only remem¬ 
bered by themoreadvanced part of the present 
generation. 

The peace concluded at Versailles in lySS, 
was reasonably supposed to augur a longrepose 
to Europe. The high and emulous tone, aS' 
sumed in fonneiltimes by tlte rival nations, br 
been lowered^nd tamed by recent circ%.. 
stance. England, under the guidaneq^^ c 
weak, at least a most unlucky admintstmioi^ 
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Lad purcmsed peace at the expeiKe of her 
^?orch Auierican Empire, and the resignation 
of supremai^y over her colonies ; 'a loss great 
in itself, but exaggerates! in the eyes of the na¬ 
tion, by the rending asunder of *he ties of 
common descent,and exclusive comi. "'‘iai in¬ 
tercourse, and by a sense of the wars ><<.,';ed, < 
and expenses encountered for the protection 
and advancement of the fair empire which 
England found herself obliged to surrendrr. 
The lustre of the British arms, so brilliant -•^ihe 
Peace of Eontainebleau, had been tarni..hed, 
if not extinguished. In spite of the gallant de¬ 
fence of GibraUur, the general result of the 
war on land hud been unfavourable to her mi¬ 
litary reputation; and, notwithstanding the op¬ 
portune and splendid \ icto' les of Rodney, the 
coa.sls of Britain l.ad been insclted, and her 
fleets compelled to retire in’o ix.rt, while those 
of her combined eneuiies ro e masters of the 
Cliannel. The spirit of the country also had 
been lowered, by the unecjual contest which 
had been suatained, aud by the sense that her 
naval superiority was an object of invidious 
hatred to united Europe. This had been lately 
made manifest, by the armed alliance of the 
northern nations, which, though termed a neu¬ 
trality, was, in fact, alcagaemade to abate the 
pretensions of England to maritime supremacy, 
^here are to be added, to uiese disheartening 
and depressing circumstances, tbe decay of 
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commerce during the long course o^ostilities, 
with the want of credit and depression of the 
price of land, which are the usual consequences, 
of a transition from war to peace, ere capita^ 
lias regained its natural channel. All these 
things being considered, it appeared the mani¬ 
fest interest of England to husband her ex¬ 
hausted resources, and recruit her diminished 


wealth, by cultivating peace and tranquillity 
for a long course of time. William Pitt, never 
mq^e distinguished than in his financial opera¬ 
tions, was engaged in uew-modeliing the reve¬ 
nue of the country, and adding to the return 
of the taxes, while he diminished their pres¬ 
sure. It could scarcely be supposed that any 
object of national ambition would have been 
permitted to disturb him in a task so necessary. 

I^eitherbad France, the natural rival of Eng¬ 
land, come off from the contest in such cir¬ 
cumstances of triumph and advantage, as were 
likely to encourage her to a speedy renewal of 
the struggle. It is true, she had seen and con¬ 
tributed to the humiliation of her ancient ene¬ 


my, but she had paid dearly for the gratifica¬ 
tion of her revenge, as nations and individuals 
are wont to do. Her finances, tampered with 
by successive sets of ministers, who looked no 
farther than to temporary expedients for car-' 
rying on the necissary expenses of govern^- 
nient, now presblued an alarming prosp^T; 
and it seeioed as if the wildest and most en- 
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terprising ministers would hardly have dared, 
in their most sanguine moments, to have re¬ 
commended either war itself, or any measures 
of which war might be the consequence. 

Spain was in a like state of exhaustion. She 
liad been hurried into the alliance against 
England, partly by the consequences of the 
family alliance betwixt her Bourbons and those 
of France, but still more by the eager and 
engrossing desire to possess herself once more 
of Gibraltar. The Castilian pride, long galled 
by beholding this important fortress in the 
hands of heretics and foreigners, highly ap¬ 
plauded* the war, which gave a chance of its 
recovery, and seconded, with all the power of 
the kingdom, the gigantic efforts made for that 
purpose. All these immense preparations, 
with the most formidable means of attack 
ever used on such an occasion, had totally 
failed, and the kingdom of Spain remained at 
once stunned and mortified bythe failure, and 
broken down by the expenses of so huge an 
undertaking. An attack upon Algiers, in 
1784 - 5 , tended to exhaust the remains of her 
military ardour. Spain, therefore, relapsed 
into inactivity and repose, dispirited by the 
miscarriage of her favourite scheme, and pos- 
^sing neither the means) nor the audacity 
]|Wessary to meditate its sp);edy renewal. 
^Weither were the sovereigiis^of the late bel- 
Ugb«nc powers of that ambiiiou^and active 
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character which was likely to drag the king¬ 
doms which they swayed into tlie renewal of 
hostilities. .The classic eye of the historian 
Gibbon saw Arcadiiis and Hon<»riiis, the eak- 
est and most indolent of the llonuin Emperors, 
sluniberiug upon the thrones of tlie house of 
Bourbon: and the ju>t and loyal character of 
(George III. precluded any effort on his part 
to undermine the peace whicli be signed un¬ 
willingly, or to attempt t'lt! n'sinnption of 
those riglits which he had forinallv, tiioiigh 
reluctantlv, surrendered. IJis t'vprcssion to 
the ambassador of the United States was a 
trait of character m^ver to he omitted or for¬ 
gotten^—(• I have been the last man in niy 
dominions to accede to (his pi-u' u, which se- 
psirates America from iny hnigdoms - I will 
be the Ki'st man, now it is made, lu i‘esi<^t uny 
attempt to infringe it.» 

The acute historian w-hom we hove already 
qnolc^^^'ems to have ajipre'ic'ided, in the 
cliarafilHr and ambition of the northern po- 
ieiiial|^ those eanse-s of disturbance which 
were n<it to be found in the western part of 
the European UepuhVu . k'.it Catherine, tlie 
Semiramis of the noi’th, had her views of ex¬ 


tensive duininion chiefly turned towards her 
easteipuind southern frontier; and the finances 
of her iinincose, Ilut comparatively poor and 
unpeopled eni^^e; were hurihened with tl^ 
expenses of a luxurious 00011, requiring at 
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once tu be gratiHed vsith the splendour of Asia 
a:id the refinemeuUi of £urope. The strength 
of lior empire uUu, though immense, was un¬ 
wieldy, and the empii'e liad not been uniformly 
fortunate in its wars with the more prompt, 
thougli le»s nuuieruus armies of the King of 
Prussia, her neighbour. Thus Russia, no less 
tiian other powers in Europe, seemed more 
d4.‘'>iruus of ''tniosing her gigantic strength, 
titan of adMoiiuring upon new' and hazardous 
cuii(picst<«. I'>eii her views upon Turkey, 
wliit.h cii'ci.in'«tan(;«’s >eemed to render more 
flutioriiig (hull e\rr, she was contented to 
resign,*in i ;S4, ^^hen only half accomplished; 
a pit; ;<>, ily ihut her thoughts were sin- 
Ci'ii'b' htr:ii upon peace, but that she felt the 
nt t casitv ( ' lu-i-iing even the most tempting 
ojijtortnniiiC" i'o rc'*aming the course of vic- 
i.uiv \\ini si luiu. four years before, pursued 
*■0 sacct! >> nil* 

Fredei it . ^ f '‘riissia himself, w'ho had been 
so long'', by di>*i of genius and talent, iheani- 
iiiutiiig soul or ! |>olitical inti'igues in Europe, 
liud run too mui/^' risks, in tbe course of his 
adventurou.'' and i .im'ful reign, to be desirous 
of encountering ttew hazards in the extremity 
of life, ilis einpii'c, extended as it was, from 
(he shores of the Raltic tO|tbe frontiers of Hol- 
^lond, con.sisj.ed of variou^ detached portions, 
yhicli it required tbe aid of ^me to consolidate 
into u single kingdom. And, accustomed to 
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Study the signs of the times, it could not have 
escaped Frederick, that sentiments and feel> 
ingfr were afloat, connected with, and fostered 
by, the spirit of unlimited investigation, which 
he himself had termed philosophy, such as 
might soon call upon the sovereigns to arm in 
a common cause, and ought to prevent them, 
in the meanwhile, from wasting their strength 
in mutual struggles, and giving advantage to 
a common enemy. 

If such anticipations occupied and agitated 
the last years of Frederick's life, they had not 
the same effect upon the Emperor Joseph II., 
who, without the sameclear*eyed precision of 
judgment, endeavoured to tread in the steps 
of the King of lhrussia,.as a reformer, and as a 
conqueror. It would he unjust to deny to this 
prince the praise of considerable talents, and 
inclination to employ them for the good of 
the country which he ruled. Hut it frequently 
happens, that the talents, and even the virtues 
of sovereigns, exercised without respect to 
time and circumstances, become the misfor¬ 
tune of their gdverninent. It is particulariy 
the lot of princes, endowed with such personal 
advantages, to be confident in their own abi¬ 
lities, and, unless educated in the severe 
school of adversity, (o prefer favourite.s, who ’ 
assent to and repeal their opinions, to iode« L 
pendent counselliirs, whose experience mighjr 
correct thcir.^wn hasty conclusions. And 
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thus, although the personal merits of Joseph 

n. were in every respect acknowledged, his 

talents in a great measure recognized, and his 

patriotic intentions scarcely disputable, it fell 

to his lot, during the period we treat of, to 

excite more apprehension and discontent 

among his subjects, than bad he been a prince 

content to rule by a minister, and wear out an 

indolent life in the forms and pleasures of a 

court. Accordingly, the Emperor, in many of 

his schemes of reform, too hastily adopted, or 

at least too incautiously and peremptorily 

executed, had the ini.sfoitnne tu introduce 
% 

fearful commotions among the people, whose 
situation he meant to ameliorate, while in his 
external relations he rendered Austria the 
quarter froiii whicli a breach of European 
]>cace was most tu be apprehended. It seem¬ 
ed, indeed, as if the Emperor had contrived 
tu reconcile hi.s philosophical professions with 
the exercise of the most selfish policy to¬ 
wards the United Provinces, both in open* 
ing the .Scheldt, and in dismantling the barrier 
towns, whicl/had been placed in their hands 
as a defence against the power of France. By 
the first of these measures the Emperor gained 
nothing but the paltry sum of money for 
’^wbich he sold bis pretensions, and the shame 
Tif having shown himself ungrateful for the 
important services which the lilnited Provinces 
bad rendered to his ancestorsS^fut the dis- 
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iiianLluiQ of die l)utcb barrier was subse* 
qiiently attended by circumstances alike ca]a> 
initou&to Austria, and to the whole continent 
of Europe. 

In another respect, the reforms carried 
through by Josepli 11 . tended to prepare the 
public mind for future innovations, made with 
a ruder hand, and upon a nint-h larger scnle. 
The suppression of the religious orders, and 
the appropriation of their revenues to the ge¬ 
neral purposes of government, had in it some¬ 
thing to flatter the feelings of those of the 
reformed religion; hut, in a mural point of 
view, the seizing upon the property of any 
private individual, or public body, is an inva¬ 
sion of the most sacred principles of public 
justice; and such spoliation cannot be vindi¬ 
cated by urgent circumstances of state-neces¬ 
sity, or any plausible pretext of state-advantage 
whatsoever, since no necessity can vindicate 
what is in itself unjust, aiid no public advan¬ 
tage can coinpensiite a breach of public faith. 
Joseph was also the first catholic sovereign 
who brolws through the solemn degree of re¬ 
verence atteched by that religion to the person 
of the Sovereign Pontiff. The Pope's fruitless 
and huroilipting visit to Vienna furnished the 
shadow of a precedent for the conduct of 
Napoleon to Pius Vll. 

Another and wt less justifiable cause of in¬ 
novation, plafim in peril, and left in doubt and 
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discontent, some of the hiirest provinces of the 
Austrian dominions, and those winch the 
wisest of their princes liad (governed with pe> 
cuhar tenderness and iiiodcnitiun. The Au¬ 
strian Netherlands liad been in a litoral sense 
disniaDllcd and left upon to the first invader, 
hy the demolition of the barrier fortresses; 
and it seems to have been the systematic pur¬ 
pose of the Emperor to enidicute and destroy 
that love and regard for their prince and his 
government, which in time of need proves the 
most effectual moral substitute for moats and 
ramparts. The history of the house of liur- 
gnndy bore witness on every page to the love 
of the I'leiuings for liberty, and the jealousy 
with which they have from the earliest ages 
V atched the privileges they had obtained from 
their princes. Vet in that countrv, and amongst 
these people, Joseph carried on his measures 
of innovation w ilh a hand so unsparing, as if 
he meant to bring the question of liberty or 
arbitrary power to a very brief and military 
decision betwixt him and his subjects. 

His alterations were not in Flanders, as else¬ 
where, confined to the ecclesiastical state 


aloue, although such innovations were pecu¬ 
liarly offensive to a people rigidly catholic, 
but were extended through the most important 


parts of the civil government. Changes in the 
courts of justice were threatened—the Great 
Seal, which had hitherto reinintied with the 
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Chancellor of the States, \vas transferred to 
the imperial Minister—a Council of State, 
composed of Commissioners nominated by the 
Emperor, was appointed to discharge the du* 
ties, hitherto intrusted to a Standing Commit* 
tee of the States of Hrabant—their Universi¬ 
ties were altered and new-mod elled—and their 
magistrates subjected to arbitniry arrests and 
sent to Vienna, in>cead of being tried in their 
own country and by their own laws. The Fle¬ 
mish people beheld these innovations with 
the sentiments natural to freemen, and not a 
little stimulated certainly by the scenes which 
had lately passed in North America, where, 
under circumstances of far less provocation, a 
large empire had emancipated itself from the 
mother country. The States ^remonstrated 
loudly, and refused submission to the decrees 
which encroached on their constitutional li¬ 
berties, and at length arrayed a military force 
in support of their patriotic opposition. < 
Joseph, who, at the same time he thus wan¬ 
tonly provoked the States and people of Flan¬ 
ders, had been seduced by Russia to join her 
ambitious plan upon Turkey, bent apparently 
before the storm he had excited, and for a 
time Yielded to accommodation with his sub- 
jects of Flanders, renounced the most obnox¬ 
ious of his new measures, and confirmed the 
privileges of the Ration at what was called the 
Joyous Entry/'^lut this spirit of conciliation 
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waJi only assumed for the purpose* of decep¬ 
tion; for so soon as he had assembled in Flaii> 
ders tvhat vva-* deemed a siifKcient armed foi’ce 
to sustain his dt'spotic purposes, the JCinperor 
threw off tlie mask, and, by the most violent 
acts of military force, endeavoured to over¬ 
throw the constitution he had :i[jrccd to ob¬ 
serve, and to enforce the arbitrary measures 
which he had pretended to aI>andon. Fora 
brief period of two years, Flanders remained 
ill a state of suppressed, but deeply-founded 
and \\ ifle-extcnded discontent, watching' for a 
moment favourable to freedom and to ven- 
^*eauce. li proved an ample store-house of 
coinhiistibles, [ironipt to catch fire, us the’ 
Hume now arising; in Frani;e bej^an to expand 
itself; nor can it be doubted, that the condi¬ 
tion of the Flemish provinces, whether consi¬ 
dered in a military or in a political li(;hi, was 
one of the principal causes of the subscrjiicnt 
success of the French republican arms. Jo¬ 
seph himself, broken-hearted and dispirited, 
died in the vei*y beginning of tlie troubles he 
had wantonly provoked. Dettfotts of fame as 
a legislator and a warrior, and certainly born 
with talents to acquire it, he left his arms dis¬ 
honoured by the successes of the despised 
Turks, and his fair dominions of the Nether¬ 
lands and of Hungary upon the very eve of in¬ 
surrection. A lampoon, wn^en upon the 
hospital for lunatics at Vienna, nngfat be said 

▼OL. I. * • 
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to Li' no uiijuat epitaph foru iiionarcli, once so 
hopeful and so beloved— JosefiUus ubu/ue Se^ 
r.nndns—hie Vrimits. 

Tliese I'lcniish disturbances inij^lit be rc- 
(vat'ded as symptoms of the new opinions >vhich 
were tacitly f;fiiuin{; ground in I'airopr, and 
which preceded tlio grand explosion, as slight 
shocks of an ourthqiiakc usually anuoiinec the 
approach of its general i onviilsiou. The like 
may be said of the shortlived Ditic)) Ih'voliition 
of 1787, ill which the ancient faction of Ijouve* 
itein, under the encouragement of hVance, 
for a time eomplelely triumphed over that 
of the Studtholder, deposed him from his he¬ 
reditary command of Captain-General of the 
Army of the Suites, and reduced, or endea¬ 
voured to reduce, the Confederation of the 
United Provinces to a pure democracy. This 
was also a strong si(pi of the limes; for although 
totally opposite to the inclination of the majo-: 
rity of the Siates-Gcneral, of the equestrian 
body, of the landed proprietors, nay, of tlie 
vei'y populace, most of whom v\erc from habit 
and principle attached to the house of Orange, 
the burghers of the large towns drove on the 
work of revolution with such warmth of zeal 
and promptitude of action, as showed a great 
part of the middling classes to he deeply tinc'> 
lured withtlic desire of gaining furtherliberty, 
and a larger sjl&re in the legislation and admh 
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nistiatiou of tho country, than pertained to 
them under the old olij^arehicnl constitution. 

7 'he revolutionary {'oveniniriit,in the Dutch 
provinces, did not, liowever, conduct tbeiraf- 
I'airs Avitii |)rudciice. Wilhout waiting to orga- 
niifc tlieir own force, or weaken tliut of the 
enemy—withoulohluiniiigilte necessary coun> 
tenanc'c and pi*oiection rrance, or co-ope¬ 
rating with the inalconlcnts in the Austrian 
Netheriunds, they gave, hy arresting the Prin¬ 
cess of Orange (sister of liie king of Prussia), 
an oppoi'iunity of foreign interference, of 
which that prince failed nut to avail himself. 
llisariiucs,Ciiiiiinuiided Jjy the Duke of Jiruns- 
wick, poured into the United Provinces, and 
with little difficulty possessed themselves of 
l.}trocht,Aiustcrdaui,and the other cities which 
constituted tile streueth of the Luiivestein or 
rcpiihlican fuctiun. The King then replaced 
tho house of Orange iu ail its pow er, privileges, 
and functions. The conduct of the Dutch re- 
publicans during their brief liour of authority 
had been neither so moderate nor so popular 
as to make their sudden and almost unresisting 
fall a matter of general regret. On the contrary, 
it was considered as a probable pledge of the 
continuance of peace iu Europe, especially as 
France, busied with her own affairs, decliucd 
interference in those of the United IVovinccs. 

The intrigues of Russia had, in accomplish* 
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mcnt of tlie ambitious schemesCatherine, 
)i{jhted up >Yar with Sweden, as well as ^^ith 
Turkey; but inbotlicaseshustilities were com* 
menced upon the old plan of fi^liting one or 
two battles, and wresting a fortress or a pro¬ 
vince from a neighbouring state; and it seems 
likely, that the iritorveution of l''rnnce and 
England, equally interested in preserving the 
balance of power, %might liuve ended these 
troubles, but for the progress of that great and 
hitherto tmhcnrd-of course of events, which 
prepared, carried on, and matured, the 1*'rf.ncii 
Revolution. 

It is necessary, for the execution of our plan, 
that w’c should review this period of history, 
the most important, perhaps, during its cur¬ 
rency, and in its consequences, which the an¬ 
nals of mankind afford; and although the very 
title is sufficient to awaken in most bosoms 
cither horror or admiration, yet, neither in¬ 
sensible of the blessings of imiional liberty, 
nor of those which flow from the protection 
of just laws, and a moderate but firm executive 
government, we may perhaps be enabled to 
trace its events with llie candour of one, who, 
looking back on past scenes, feels divested of 
the keen and angry spirit with which, in com¬ 
mon with bis contemporaries, he may have 
judged them white they were yet in progress. 

We have shortly reviewed the state of Eu¬ 
rope in gcndrol, which we have seen to be ei- 
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ther pacific* or distu rbed by troubles of no long 
duration; but it was in Frauce tliat a thousand 
circumstances, some arising out of the general 
history of the world, some peculiar to that 
country herself, mingled, like the ingredients 
in the witches cauldron, to produce in succes- 
aion many a formidable but»passing apparition, 
until concluded l)y the stern Vision of absolute 
and uiiliiary power, as tliose in tbc drama are 
introduced by that of the Armed Head. 

The first and must effective cause of the Re> 
volution was the change which liad taken 
place in the feeling*, of the French towards 
(heir gnvernineur, and the inonarcb who was 
its head. The devoted loyalty of the people 
lo their king hud been for several ages the most 
marked charactoristicof thenation; it was their 
honour in their own eves, und matter of con* 
leiiipt and ridicule in those of the English, be¬ 
cause it seemed in its excess to swallow up all 
idc-as of patriotism. That very excess of loy¬ 
alty, ho ever, was founded not on a servile, 
hut on a generous principle. France is ambi¬ 
tious, fond of iniliuiry glory, and willingly 
identifies herself with the fame acquired by 
her soldiera. Down to the reign of Louis XV., 
the Freuch monarch was, in the eyes of his 
subjects, a general, and the whole people an 
army. An army must be under severe disci¬ 
pline, and a general niust possess absolute 
power; but the soldier feels no degradation 
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from die restraint which is necessary to his 
profession, and without which he cannot be 
ied to conquest. 

Every true Frenchman, therefore, submitted, 
ivithout scruple, to tliat abridgement of per¬ 
sonal liberty which appeared necessary to ren¬ 
der the monarch great, and France victorious. 
The king, according to this system, was re¬ 
garded less as an individual than as the repre¬ 
sentative of the concentrated honour of the 
kingdom; and in this.sentiinem, however ex¬ 
travagant and^Quixotic, there mingled much 
that was generous, |>atriutic, and disinterested. 
The same feeling was awakened, after all the 
changes of the llevolution, by thi; wonderful 
successes of the individual of whom our future 
volumes are to treat, and who transferred in 
many instances to his own person, by deeds 
almost exceeding credibility, the species of de¬ 
voted uttachment with which France formerly 
regarded the ancient line of her kings. 

Tile nobility shared with the king in the ad¬ 
vantages which liiispredilcctionspreadaround 
him. If the monarch was regarded as the 
chief oriiaineiit of the community, they were 
the minor gems by whose lustre that of the 
crown was relieved or adorned. If he was 
the supreme general of the state, they were 
the officers attached to bis person, and neces¬ 
sary to the execution of his commands, each 
in his degree hound to advance the honour 
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and glory of the common country. When 
such sentiments were at their height, there 
could be no murmuring against the peculiar 
privileges of the nobility, any more than against 
the ahnost absolute authority of the monarch. 
£lach had that rank in the state which was re¬ 
garded as their birthright, and for one of the 
lower orders to repine that he enjoyed not the 
: immunities peculiar to the noblesse, would 
have been as unavailing, and as foolish, as to 
I lament that be Mas not born to an indepen¬ 
dent estate. Thus, the Frenchman, contented, 
thou{',h with an illusion, laughed, danced, and 
indulged*all the gaiety of his national cliarac- 
• ter, ill circumstances under which his insular 
neighbours would have thought the slightest 
token of patience dishunouruble and degrad¬ 
ing. Thedi^stress or privation which the French 
plebeian suffered in his ov\ n person, was made 
up to him in imagination by his interest in the 
Uatioiial glory. 

Was a citizen of Paris po.stponed in rank to 
the lowest military officer, be consoled hiin- 
leif by reading the victories of the French 
trms in the Gazette; and was he unduly and 
inequally taxed to support the expense of the 
Town, still tlie public feasts which were given, 
nd the palaces which were built, were to him 
source of compensation. Ue looked on at 
he Carrousel, he admired the splendourof V*er- 
ailles, and enjoyed a reflected sharc^f their 
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splendour, in recol]cctin{T tiint tliey displayed 
, the ni!i(TiiificL’iicc of his (rotintry. Ti)is state 
of things, however illusorj’, scented, while the 
illusion lasted, to realixo the wish of those le> 
gislators, who have endeavoured to form a ge¬ 
neral ftind ol' national happiness, from whit'li 
each individual is«tu draw his personal share 
of enjoyment. If the monarch enjoved the 
display of his own grace and agility, while he 
hunted, or rode at the ring, tlni spectators had 
tliei#tthare of (tloasurc in wirnessiiig it; if 
Isolds had the satisfaction of beholding the 
splenriid ])i(es of Versailles and the Louvre 
ariseathiscotnmand, thesiihjecladmii'ed them 
when raised, ainl his real portion of pleasure 
was not, perhaps, iiiferior to tluit of the found¬ 
er. The peo|de were like* men inconveni¬ 
ently placed in a ernwtied theatre, who think 
little of Lite personal inconveniences they an* 
subjected t(» by the iieat and pressure, while 
liieir niind is engrossed by the splendours o( 
the reftreseniatinn. In short, not only the po¬ 
litical opinions of Frenchmen, but their actual 
feelings, W'crc, in the earlier days of the eight¬ 
eenth century, expressed in tlte motto which 
they chose fur their national palace —r Karth 
hath no Nation like the French—no Nation a 
City like l^aris. or a King like Louis.» 

The Frencli enjoyed this assumed superio¬ 
rity with the less chance of being undeceived, 
that th^ listened not to any voice from othei 
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lunds, which pointed out the deficiencies in 
the frame of goveniineut under which they 
lived, or which hinted the superior privileges 
enjoyed by the subjects of a more free state, 
'rhe intense love of our own conntrv, and ad¬ 
miration of its constitution, is usually accom¬ 
panied witli a contempt of dislike of foreign 
^tates, and their inodes of government. The 
I-'t ench, in ilie reign of l^ouis XIV., enamoured 
of their own institutions, regarded tliose of 

otlier nations as unworthy of their considera- 

0 

lion ; and if they jiaused for a inoment to gaze 
on the complicated constitution of their great 
rival, it was soon dismissed as a subject totally 
unintelligible, with some expression of pity, 
perhaps, for the poor sovereign who lunl the 
ill luck to preside over a guverninent embar¬ 
rassed by so inanv restraints and limitations.' 
Yet, into wliaiever political errors the French 
people were led by the excess of their loyalty, 
it would be unjust to brand them as a nation of 
a mean and slavish spirit. Servitude infers 
dishonour, and dishonour to a Frenchman is 
the last of evils. Hiirke more justly regarded 
them as a people misled to their disadvantage, 
livhigh and romantic ideas of honour and fide¬ 
lity, and who, actuated by a principle of public 

* Th<* old French proTerb bore, 

Le roi <rAn(;leterre 
Fhi le roi d'Knfer. 
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spirit in their submission to their monarch, 
worshipped, iii his person, the Fortune of 
France, theircommon country. 

Duriud; the reign of Louis XIV., every thing 
tended to support the sentiment which con¬ 
nected the national honour witli the wars and 
undertakings of thefking. His success, in the 
earlier years of his reign, was splendid, and he> 
might be regarded, for many years, as the 
dictator of Europe. During tliis period, the 
universal opinion of his talents, together with 
his successes abroad, and hi> magnificence at 
liome, fostered the idea that tlie Grand Mo- 
narque was in biinself tlie tutelar deity, and 
only representative, of the great nation whose 
powers he wielded. Soitow and desolation 
came on his latter years; but he it said, to the 
honour of the French people, that the devoted 
allegiance they had paid to Louis in pnjsperity 
was not witlKlmwn wlien fortune seemed to 
Itavc turned her back upon her original favou¬ 
rite. France poured her youth forth as readily, 
if not so gaily, to repair the defeats of her 
monarch's old age, as she had previously 
yielded them to secure and extend the victories 
of his early reign. Louis had perfectly suc¬ 
ceeded ill establishing the crow'n as the sole 
pivot upon which public affairs turned, and in 
attaching to liit person, as the representative 
of France, all the importance wliich in other 
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countries is given to the great body of the 
nation. 

Nor had the spirit of the French monarchy, 
in surrounding itself with all the dignity of 
absolute power, failed to secure the support 
of those auxiliaries which have the most ex‘ 


tended influence upon thu public mind, by 
engaging at once religion and literature in 
defence of its authoritv. The Gallican Church, 
more dependent upon the monarch, and less 
so upon the Pope, than is usual in catholic 
countries, gave to the pow’cr of the crown all 
the mysterious and supernatunil terrors an' 
nexed to an origin in divine right, and direct¬ 
ed against those who encroached on the limits 
of the royal prerogative, or even ventured to 
scnitinize too minutely the foundation of its 
authority, the penalties annexed to a breach of 
the divine law. Louis XIV. repaid this im- 
]>ortant service by a constant, and even scru¬ 
pulous attention to observances prescribed by 
the church, which strengthened, in the eyes 
of the public, the alliance so strictly formed 
betwixt the altar and the throne. Those who 


look to the private morals of the monarch 
jnay indeed form some doubt of the sincerity 
of his religious professions, considering how 
litde they influenced his practice; and yet 
when we reflect upon the frequent inconsist¬ 
encies of mankind in this particular, we may 
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hesitate to chaise with hypocrisy a conduct, 
which was dictated perhaps as mucli by con¬ 
science us by puliticul convenience. Even 
judging' mure severely, it mast he allowed 
that hypocrisy, though so different from reli¬ 
gion, indicates its existence, us smoke points 
out that of pure five. Hypocrisy cannot exist 
unless religion be to a certain extent held in 
esteem, because no one would be at thi- 
trouble to a'<suiiic a ina>k which was not re¬ 
spectable, and, so far, compliance with the 
external form-> of religion is a tribute paid to 
the doctrines which it teaches. The hypocrite 
assumes a virtue if he has it nut, and the ex¬ 
ample of his conduct may be salutary to others, 
ihough his pretensions to piety are wickedness 
to lliiii, who irieth the heart and reins. 

formed by 

the wily lUchelieu served to unite the litera¬ 
ture of France into one focus, under the im¬ 
mediate patronage of the crown, to whose 
bounty its professors were taught to look 
even for the very means of subsistence. The 
greater nobles caught this ardour of patron¬ 
age from the sovereign, and as the latter pen¬ 
sioned and supported the principal literary 
characters uf his reign, the former granted 
shelter and support to others of the same 
rank, who were lodged at their hotels, fed 
at their tables, and were admitted to their 
society*upon terms somewhat less degrading 


On the other hand, the Academy 
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than those which were ^'ranted to artists and 
miisiciuns, and who {jave to the great, know¬ 
ledge or ainii.scincnt in ext liaiige for the hu.spi- 
taiity tliry received. Men in a situation so 
subordinate, could only at (iist ac<!oinniodate 
their toinpositions to the taste and interest 
of tlicir prott^ctors. They heightened bv adu¬ 
lation and flattery the elaiinN of the king and 
tin; nobles upon the connniinity; and the na¬ 
tion, iiidil'fereiit at that time to all literature 
wliieb WHS not ,.f native gruwtb, felt their 
I'espect for tlieir own governinent enlianced 
and extended hv the ^^otks of tho.se men of 
{{Cnins who flourished under its protection. 

Such was the .svsit'm oi l''rench monarchy. 

♦ ^ 

and such it reiiiained. in outward show at least, 
until (lie Ih'ace of I'imtaineblcuii. Uiit itsfoun- 
dntion had be<'ii gradually imdcriuined; puhli<' 
opinion luul undergone a silent but almost a 
total cliange, and it tnigbi be euinpared to 
some ancient tower swayed from its base by 
the lapse of time, and waiting the flrst blast 
<»f a hurricane, or shock ol'an ettrlhquakc, to 
he {trostruted in the <lusl. How the lup.se ol 
half a century, or Jitih; more, could liave pro¬ 
duced a change so toud, must next he consi¬ 
dered; and this can only he done by viewing 
scq^arately the vm'ious changes which the lapse 
of years had produced on the various orders 
of the State. 

First, then, it is to he observed, flintjn these 
voi.. I. ’>■ 
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latter times the wasting effects of luxury and 
vanity had totally ruined a great part of the 
French nobility, a word which, in respect of 
tliat countn', comprehended wliat is called in 
Britain the nobility and gentry, or natural aris¬ 
tocracy of the kingdom. This body, during 
the reign of Louis XIV., though far even then 
from supporting the part which their fathers 
liad acted in history*, yet cxi.sted, as it w*ere, 
through their remembrances, and disguised 
their dependence upon the throne by the 
outward show of fortune, as well as by the 
consequence attached to hereditary right. 
They were one step nearer the days, not then 
totally forgotten, when the nobles of France, 
with their retainers, actually formed ihe army 
of the kingdom; and they still presented, to 
the imagination at least, the descendants of 
a body of chivalrous heroes, ready to tread in 
the path of their ancestors, should the times 
ever render necessary the calling forth the 
Ban, or Arriere-Ban—the feudal array of the 
Gallic chivalry. But tliis delusion had pass¬ 
ed away; the defence of states was intrusted 
inFrancc,as in other countries, to the exertions 
of a standing army; and, in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century, the nobles of France 
presented a melancholy contrast to their pre¬ 
decessors. 

The number of the order was of itself suffi¬ 
cient to diminish its consequence. It had been 
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imprudently increasedby new creations. There 
were in the kingdom about eighty thousand 
families enjoying the privileges of nobility; 
and the order was divided into different classes, 
which looked on each other with mutual jea¬ 
lousy and contempt. 

The Hrst general distinction was betwixt the 
Ancient, and Mudern, or new noblesse. The 
former ^ cre nobles of old creation, whose an¬ 
cestors had obtained their rank from real or 
supposed services rendered to the nation in 
her councils or her battles. The new nobles 
hod found an easier access to the same eleva¬ 
tion, by the purchase of territories, or of of¬ 
fices, or of letters of nobility, any of which 
easy inodes invested the owners with titles 
and rank, often held by men whose wealtli had 
been accumulated in mean and sordid occupa¬ 
tions, or by farmers-general, and financiers, 
whom the people considered as acquiring their 
fortunes at the expense of the state. These 
numerous additions to the privileged body of 
nobles accorded ill with its original composi¬ 
tion, and introduced schism and disunion into 
the body itself. The d cscendants^of the ancient 
chivalry of France looked with scorn and con¬ 
tempt upon the new men, who, rising perhaps 
from the very lees of the people, claimed from 
superior wealth a share in the privileges of the 
aristocracy. 

Again, secondly, there was, amongst the an- 
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cicnt noblo tliciiiselves, but loo ample room 
fordiviNiou between the upper and wealthier 
class of nobility, who hud fortunes adequate 
to inuiiuaiii their rank, and the niueh more 
tiumerouN body, whose poverty rendered them 
peiiAioners upon the '>ta(e lor the means of 
snpp«)i tiiig their dignity. Of about one thou¬ 
sand liou^es, of which the ancient nob)(‘s.>e is 
cninpnted to liavi- ('oiisisted, there were not 
above two or three Innidre^l families who had 
retained tlx* ineaiis of iiiainlaining their rank 
without the a'«si>iaiice of the crown. 'I'heir 
(laiiiis to monopolir.e <*0111111 ivKioie^ in the army, 
and siiuatiuns in the government,' togeilier 
with their eveinptioii from taxes, were their 
sole resourct!s; resources bnrlhensieiie to the 
state, and odious to the people, wiihoiil being 
in tlie same d(*gree hi'ix'licial to those who 
enjoyed them. Evtm in military service, whicli 
was considered as their birthright, the nobility 
of the second clus<« wert; sehlom permitted to 
rise abovi; a certain limited rank. liong ser- 
vi(;c niiglil exalt one of them to the ^nidc of 
lieuKniant-colouel, or the government of some 
small town, hut all the better rewards of a life 
spent in the army w'ere reserved for nobles of 
the highest order, it followed us a matter of 
course, that amidst so uuiny of this privileged 
body >vho languished in poverty, and could 
nor rise from it by the ordinary paths of indus¬ 
try, some iiiiisi have had recourse to loose and 
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(li.Oiononi'able pi'actit'o.s ; und tliat {^ambling- 
liutiMN and )i]ace'> uf debancliery ^butild bavc 
been I'reqiioiited und putroiiized'by iiidivi- 
rliials, wIionc ancient descent, titles, and ern- 
lilcin.s of nobility, did not sa\e them fi'oiii the 
suspicion of vi'ry disbonoMral>)<‘ conduct, the 
disgrace of whicliaflected tju; cbaiactor of llie 
uliolc bodv. 


rhci'c nnisi be noticed a third elassilii^ation 


of tin* order, into the llanie ?ioblesse, i»r men 


of the highest rank, inosi o|'whotn spent their 
lives at court, and in discharge of tlu^ great 
ofliccs oft he crown and slate, and i he Ntdilesse 


Cainpagdarde, who enniinnt'd to rt'side upon 
their patrimonial estates in the provinces. 

'L'lie nohlesse ol' the latter class had fallen 


gradually into a state of general contempt, 
wliieU >%as di-eplv to lie regrelled. They were 
ridieided and seorned hy the courtiers, who 
di;spi.sed the rnslii'ity of their manners, and by 
the nobles of ni’wer creation, who, conscious 


of tlicir own wealth, contemned the poverty 
- of these ancient hut decayed families. The 
n liold jieasuntu himself, is not more n king- 
doiirs pride llian is the plain country gentle* 
man, who, living on his own means, and 
amongst his own people, becomes the natural 
jM’oteetor stud referee of the farmer and the 
peasant, and in case of need, either the finnesl 
assertor of their rights and bis own against the 
aggressions of the crow n, or the indiipetident 
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and undaunted defender of the crown's ri0hts, 
against the innovations of political fanaticism. 
In La Vendee alone, the nobles liad united 
their interest and their fortune with those of 
the peasants who cultivated their e^tates, and 
there alone were they found in their proper 
and honourable character of proprietors re* 
siding on their ownduinains, and discharging 
the duties which arc inalienably attached to 
the owner of landed property. And—mark- 
worthy circumstance!—in La Vendee alone 
was any stand made in behalf of the ancient 
proprietors, constitution, orreligion of France; 
for there alone the nobles and the cultivators 
of tile soil held towards each other their natu¬ 
ral and proper relations of patron and client, 
faithful dependents, and generous and affec¬ 
tionate superiors. In the other provinces of 
France, the nobility, speaking generally, pos¬ 
sessed neither power nor influence among the 
peasantry, while the population around them 
was guided and influenced hymen belonging 
to the church, to thelaw, or to business; classes 
which were in general better educated, better 
informed, and possessed of more talent and 
knowledge of the world, than the poor No-* 
blessc Campagnarde, who seemed as much 
limited, caged, and imprisoned, Avithin the 
restraints of their rank, as if they had been 
shut up within the dungeons of their ruinous 
chateaux; and w ho had only their titles and 
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dusty parchments to oppose to the real supe* 
riority of wealth and information so {generally 
to be found in the cla.ss which they affected to 
despise. Hence, Se{;[ur describes the country 
{;ontleincn of his younger days us punctilious, 
ignorant, and qiiaiTclsoine, shunned hy the 
better informed of the middle classes, idle and 
di.s.sipated, and wasting tln-ir leisure liours in 
coffee-housos, theatre**, and bilhurd-rooins. 

The more wealthy families, and the high 
noLlcsse, as i!u*y were called, saw this degra- 
dutiun of tlie inferior jKUt of their order with¬ 
out pity, or rather with pleusiire. These last 
had risch as mneh al)Ove ilieir natural duties, 
as the rural nobility had sunk beneath them. 
They had loo well followed the ciuir.se which 
Rirhelieu had contrivedtorecummend to their 
fathers, and, instead of acting as the natural 
chiefs and leaders of the nobility and gentry 
of the provinces, they were continually en¬ 
gaged iiiintriguing foreharges round the king’s 
person, for posts in the administration, for ad¬ 
ditional titles and decuratioiis—for all and 
every thing which could make the successful 
courtier, and distinguish him from the inde¬ 
pendent noble. Their education and liabits 
also were totally unfavourable to grave or se¬ 
rious thought and exertion. If the tnmipet 
liad sounded, it woidd have found a ready 
echo in their bosoms; hut light literature at 
best, and much more frequently silly and fri- 
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voloiiA amuitcments, a constant pursuit of 
pleasure, nud a perpetual succession of in> 
trigues, either of love or petty politics, made 
their character, in time of peace, ap])roach in 
insignificance to that of the women of the 
court, >v)iom it was the hn.siness of their lives 
to captivate and ainnse.* There were noble 
exceptions, but in general the order, in every 
thing but militarv cunrag<', had assumed a tvi> 
vial and effeminale character, from which 
patriotic sacrilice!*, orinusculine wisdom, were 
scarcely to be expected. 

While the nnbie^ «»f Fi ance were engaged in 
these frivolous pur'>iiit>, their procnreiirs, bai¬ 
liffs, .steward%, inlendan('«, or bv wlialsoever 
name their agents and managers were desig¬ 
nated, enjoyed tlie real influence which their 
constituents rejected as henenlh them, rose 
into a dt'gree of authority and credit, which 
eclipsed recolleeliun of the distant and regard¬ 
less proprietor, and formed a rank in the state 
nut verv different from thatof the iniddle-incn 
in Ireland.’ These agents were necessarily of 

* ScC) for a curious |jirttirc of i)ie iifcf of the French 

noljtc9 of fifty years i»inrc*, flic Nr^t vohifne of Madatne cle 
freiilis’ Memoirs. there been nny more solid pur* 

suits in society than the {;ny friHcs she so pleasantly de¬ 
scribes^ ihey could not have escaped so inlelhQeut a^D 
obsci'vcr. 

* A chss of persons in Ireland svho have obtained the 
name of Middlemoti from their holding an interest in 
lands between the proprietor and the terre-tenant. Ed. 
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plebeian birth, and their profession required 
that they should be familiar with the details of 
public business, which they adininistered in 
the name of their sei{;nenrs. Many of this 
condition gained povxer and wealth in the 
course of the Revoluiion. thus succeeding, like 
an able and inteliigent vi^^ier, to the power 
which was forfeited by tlie idle and voluptn* 
oils sultan. Of the high noblesse it niighi with 
trutli be said, that ihe\ still formed the grace 
of the cmirl of France, ihongh they had ceased 
to he its delence. They were acconi[)li.shed, 
lirave, full of honour, and in nuiny instances 
endoxved with talent. Ihit the cominiinicution 
was broken off l)eix\ixt them and the snhordi- 
nate orders, over whom, iti just degree, they 
on{;hl to liavi* possessed ii nalnrul influence. 
The chain of grailnul and iiisensihle connex¬ 
ion was riisit'd bv time, in almost all its depend¬ 
encies; forcibly disioi’ied, and conteniptnoiisly 
wrenclied asunder, in many, Tlie noble bad 
neglected and flung fr<nn biin die most pre¬ 
cious jewel in bis coronet—the love and re¬ 
spect of the country gentleman, the farmer, 
and the peasant, an advantage so natural to his 
condition in a well-cnnsiitiilcd society, and 
founded upon principles so estimable, that he 
who contemns or destroys it is guilty of little 
less than bigli treason, both to bis own rank, 
and to the community in general. Such a 
change, however, had taken place in France, 
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so that the noblesse might be compared to a 
: court-sword, the hilt carved, ornamented, and 
gil(|ed, such as might grace a day of parade, 
the blade gone, or composed of the most 
worthless materials. 

It only remains to be mentioned, that there 
subsisted, besides all the distinctions we have 
notiped,an essential difference in political opi¬ 
nions among the noblesse themselves consi¬ 
dered as a body. There were many of the 
order, who, looking to the exigencies of the 
kingdom, were patriotically disposed to sacri¬ 
fice their own exclusive privileges, in order to 
afford a chance of its regeneration. These of 
iCOurse were disposed to favour an alteration 
or reform in the original constitution of France; 
but besides these enlightened individuals, the 
nobility hod the misfortune to include many 
disappointed and desperate men, ungratified 
by any of the advantages which their rank 
made them capable of receiving, and whose 
advantages of birth and education only ren¬ 
dered tliem more deeply dangerous, or more 
daringly profligate. A plebeian, dishonoured 
by his vices, or depressed by the poverty which 
is their consequence, sinks easily into the in¬ 
significance from which wealth or character 
alone raised him; but the noble often retains 
the means, as well as the desire, toavengehim- 
self on sociefyv for an expulsion which he feels 
not tbe less b^eause he is conscious of deserv- 
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ing ic. Such were the debauched Boman 
youth, among whom were found Catiline, and 
associates equal in talents and in depravity to 
their leader; and such was the celebrated Mi* 
rdbeau, who, almost expelled from his own 
class, as an irreclaimable profligate, entered 
the arena of the Revolutiop as a first-rate re* 
former, and a popular advocate of the lower 
orders. 

The state of the Church, that second pillar 
of the throne, was scarce more solid than that 
of the Nobility. Generally speaking, it might 
be said, that, fora longtime, the higher orders 
of the clergy hadeeased to take a vital concern 
in their profession, or to exercise its functions 
in a manner which interested the feelings and 
affections of men. 

The Catholic Church liad grown old, and 
unfortunately did not possess the means of re* 
novating her doctrines, or improving her con¬ 
stitution, so as to keep pace with the enlarge* 
ment of the human understanding. The lofty 
claims of infiillibility which she bad set up and 
maintained during the Middle Ages, claims 
which she could neither renounce nor modify, 
now threatened, in more enlightened times, 
like Inttlements too heavy for the foundation, 
to be the means of ruining the edifice they 
were designed to defend. Vestigia nuila re- 
tronumt continued to be the motto of the 
Church of Rome. She could explain pothing, 
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soften nothing, renounce nothing, consistently 
Avith her assertion of impeccability. The * 
whole trash which had been accumulated fo^ 
ages of darkness and ignorance, whetlier con¬ 
sisting of extravagant pretensions, incredible 
assertions, absurd doctrine^ whicli confound* 
ed the undcr>tun4ing, or puerile ceremonies 
which revolted the taste, were alike incapable 
of being explained away or abandoned. It 
would certainly iiiivc been (humanly speaking) 
advantageous, alike fur the Church of Home, 
and for chrisiiauiiy in general, that the former 
had possessed the means of relinquishing her 
extravagant claims, luodlfving her more oli- 
noxious doctrines, ai:d retrenching her super¬ 
stitious ceremonial, as increa*<ing knowledge 
showed the injustice of the one, and the ab¬ 
surdity of the other. Hut this power she dared 
not assume; and hence, perhaps, the great 
schism which divides the Christian world, 
which might otherwise never liave existed, or 
at least not in its pi'cseut extended and embit¬ 
tered state. Hut, in all events, the Church of 
Rome, rcUiining the spiritual empire over so 
large and fair a portion of the Christian world, 
would not have been reduced to the alterna¬ 
tive of either defending propositions, which, 
in the eyes of all enlightened men, are alto¬ 
gether untenable, or of beholding the most 
essential and vital doctrines of Christianity 
con£oiin,d^^ them, and the whole system 
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exposed to the scorn of the infidel. Tlie more 
enlightened and better informed part of the 
French nation had fallen very generally into 
the latter extreme. 

Infidelity, iiiattacking the absurd claimsand 
extravagant doctrines of the Chui'ch of Rome, 
hadaitfully availed herself pf those abuses, as 
if they had been really a part of the Christian 
religion; and they, whose credulity could not 
digest the grossest articles of the papist creed, 
thought themselves entitled to conclude, in 
general, against religion itself, from the abuses 
engrafted upon it by igiioranccand priestci'aft. 
The sanlc circumstances which favoured the 
assault, tended to weaken the defence. Km- 
baiTasscd by the necessity pf defending the 
mass of human inventions with which their 
Church had obscured and deformed Christia¬ 
nity, the catholic clergy were not the best ad¬ 
vocates even in the best of causes; and though 
there were many brilliant exceptions, yet it 
must be owned that a great part of the higher 
orders of the priesthood gave themselves little 
trouble about maintaining the doctrines, or 
extending the influence of the Church, consi¬ 
dering it only in the light of an asylum, where, 
under the condition of certain renunciations, 
they enjoyed, in indolent tranquillity, a state 
of ease and luxury. Those who thought on 
the subject more deeply were contented 
quietly to repose the safety of the Chuiiph upon 
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the restrictions on the press, which prevented 
the possibility of free discussion. The usual 
effect followed ; and many'who, if manly and 
open debate upon theological subjects hadbeen 
allowed, would doubtless have been enabled 
to winnow the wheat from the chalf, were, in 
the state of darkpess to which they were re¬ 
duced, led to reject Christianity itself, along 
with the corruptions of the Romish Church, 
and to become absolute infidels, instead of re¬ 
formed Christians. 

The long and violent dispute also, betwixt 
the Jesuits and the Jansenists, bad for many 
years tended to lessen the general ebnsidera* 
tion for the Church at large, and especially for 
the higher orders of the clergy. In that quar¬ 
rel, much had taken place that was disgraceful. 
The mask of religion has been often used to 
cover more savage and extensive persecutions, 
but at no time did the spirit of intrigue, of 
personal malice, of slander and circumvention, 
appear more disgustingly from under the sa¬ 
cred disguise; and in the eyes of the thought¬ 
less and the vulgar, the general cause of reli¬ 
gion suffered in proportion. 

The number of the clergy who were thus 
indifferent to doctrine or duty was greatly in¬ 
creased, since the promotion to the great 
benefices had ceased to be distribnted widi 
regard to the morals, piety, talents, and em- 
dition pf the candidates, but was bestowed 
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amoag the younger branches of the noblesse, 
upon men who were at little pains to reconcile 
the looseness of their former habits and opi¬ 
nions with the sanctity of their new profession, 
and who, embracing the Church solely, as a 
means of maintenance, were little calculated 
by their lives or learning to extend its consi¬ 
deration. Among other vile innovations of 
the celebrated regent Duke of Orleans, he set 
the most barefaced example of such disho¬ 
nourable preferment, and liad increased in 
proportion the contempt eiiteitained for the 
hierarchy, even in its highest dignities, since 
how was 'it possible to respect the purple it¬ 
self, after it had covered the shoulders of the 
infomous Dubois? 

It might have been expected, and it was 
doubtless in a great measure the case, that the 
respect paid to tlie characters and efficient 
utility of tlie curates, upon whom, generally 
speaking, the charge of souls actually devolved, 
might have made up fortfae want of considera¬ 
tion withheld from the higher orders of the 
Church. There can be.no doubt that this re¬ 
spectable body of churchmen possessed great 
and deserved influence over their parish¬ 
ioners; but then they were themselves lan¬ 
guishing under poverty and neglect, and, as 
human beings, cannot be supposed to have 
viewed with indifference their superiors en¬ 
joying wealth and ease, while in some cases 
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they dishonoured tlie robe they M ore, and in 
others disowned the doctrines they were ap¬ 
pointed to teach. Alive to feelings so natural, 
and mingling M'ith the middling classes, of 
which they formed u most respectable portion, 
they must'necessarily have become embued 
with their principles and opinions, and a very 
obvious train of reasoning would extend the 
consequences to their own condition. If the 
state was encumbered rather than benefited 
by the privileges of the higher order, was not 
the Church in the same condition? And if 
.secular rank was to be thrown open as a ge¬ 
neral object of ambition to tlie able and the 
worthy, ought not the dignities of the Church 
to be rendered more accessible to those, who, 
in humility and truth, di.<>charged the toilsome 
duties of its inferior offices, and wlio might 
therefore claim, in due degree of .succession, 
Co attain higher preferment? There can be 
no injustice in ascribing to this body senti¬ 
ments, which might have been no less just re¬ 
garding the Church than advantageous to 
themselves; aa^ accordingly, it was not long 
before this body of churchmen showed dis¬ 
tinctly, that their political views were the 
same with those of the Third Estate, to which 
they solemnly united themselves, strengthen¬ 
ing thereby greatly the first revolutio nar y 
movements. But their conduct, when they 
beheld^the whole system of their religion aim* 
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ed at, should acquit the French cler^ of the 
charge of self-interest, since no body, consi¬ 
dered as such, ever showed itself more willing 
to encounter persecution, and submit to priva¬ 
tion for conscience’ sake. 

While the IVoblesse and the Church, consi¬ 
dered as branches of the state, were thus di¬ 
vided amongst themselves, and fallen into 
discradit with the nation at large; while they 
were envied for their ancient immunities, 
without being any longer feared for their 
power; while tiiey were ridiculed at once 
and liated for the assumption of a superiority 
which their personal qualities did not always 
vindicate, the low'est order, the Commons, or, 
as they were at that time termed, the Third 
Estate, had gradually acquired an extent and 
importance unknown to the feudal ages, in 
which originated the ancient division of the 
estates of the kingdom. The Third Estate no 
longer, as in the days of Henry IV., consisted 
merely of the burghers and petty traders in 
the small towns of a feudal kingdom, bred up 
almost as the vassals of the nobles and clergy, 
by whose expenditure they acquired their liv¬ 
ing. Commerce and colonics had introduced 
wealth, from sources to which the nobles and 
the churchmen had no access. Not only a 
very great proportion of the disposable capital 
was in the hands of the Third Estate, who thus 
formed the bulk of the moneyed interest of 

2 . 
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France, but a large share of the landed pro> 
perty was also in their possession. 

There was, moreover, the influence^ which 
many plebeians possessed, as creditors, over 
those needy nobles whom they had supplied 
with money, while another portion of the same 
class rose into v^akh and consideration, at 
the expense of the more opulent patricians 
who were ruining themselves. Paris had in¬ 
creased to a tremendous extent, and her 
citizens had risen to a corresponding degree 
of consideration; and, while they profited by 
the luxury and dissipation both of the court 
and courtiers, hud become rich in proportion 
as the government and privileged classes grew 
poor. Those citizens who were thus enrich¬ 
ed, endeavoured, by bestowing on their fami¬ 
lies all the advantages of good education, to 
counterbalance their inferiority of birth, and 
to qualify their children to support their part 
in the scenes to which their altered fortunes, 
and the prospects of the country, appeared to 
call them. In short, it is not too much to say, 
that the middling classes acquired the advan¬ 
tages of wealth, consequence, and effective 
power, in a proportion more than equal to 
that in which the nobility had lost these attri¬ 
butes. Thus, the Third Estate seemed to 
increase in extent, number, and strength, like 
a waxing inundation, threatening with every 
increasing wave to overwhelm the ancient and 
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decayed barriers of exclusions and immuni* 
ties, behind which the privileged ranks still 
fortified themselves. 

It was not in the nature of man, that the 
bold, the talented, the ambitious, of a rank 
which felt its own power and consequence, 
should be long contented to remain acqui¬ 
escent in political regulations, which depress¬ 
ed them in the state of society beneath men 
to whom they felt themselves equal in all re-' 
spects, excepting the factitious circumstances 
of birth or of church orders. It was no less 
impossible that they should long continue sa¬ 
tisfied with the feudal dogma, which exempted 
the noblesse from taxes, because they sensed 
the nation with their sword, and the clergy, 
because they propitiated Heaven in its favoui- 
with their prayers. Tlie maxim, however true 
in the feudal ages when it originated, had 
become an extravagant legal fiction in the 
eighteenth century, when all the world knew 
that both the noble soldier and the priest were 
paid for the services they no longer rendered 
to the state, while the rotnrier hud both valour 
and learning to fight his own battles and per¬ 
form bis own devotions; and when, in fact, it 
was their arms which combated, and their 
learning which enlightened the state, rather 
than those of the privileged orders. 

Thus, a body, opulent and important, and 
carrying along with tlieir claims the sympathy 
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of the whole people, were arranged in formi* 
dahle array against the privileges of the nobles 
and clergy, and bound to further the approach¬ 
ing changes by the strongest of human ties, 
emulation and self-interest. 

The point was stated with unusual frank¬ 
ness by Emery, a distinguished member of the 
National Assembly, and a man of honour and 
talent. In the course of a confidential com¬ 
munication with the celebrated Marquis de 
Bouille, the latter had avowed his principles 
of royalty, and his detestation of the new con¬ 
stitution, to which he said be only rendered 
obedience because the King had sworn to 
maintain it. « You are right, being yourself a 
nobleman,» replied Emery, with equal can¬ 
dour ; «and, had 1 been bum noble, such 
would have been my principles; but 1, a ple¬ 
beian avocatf will adhere to that constitution 
which has called me, and those of my rank, 
out of the state of incapacity and degradation 
in which the Revolution found us.» 

Considering the situation, therefore, of the 
three separate bodies, which, before the revo¬ 
lutionary impulse commenced, were the con¬ 
stituent parts of the kingdom of France, it was 
'Evident, that in case of a collision, the Nobles 
•tad Clergy might esteem themselves fortunate, 
if, divided as they were among themselves, 
they could maintain an effectual defence of 
the whole or a portion of their privileges, 
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while the Third Estate, confident in their 


numbers and in their unanimity, were ready 
to assail and carry by storm the whole system, 
over the least breach which might be effected 
in the ancient constitution. Lally Tolcndal 
gave a comprehensive view of the state of 
parties in these words:—«The Commons de¬ 
sired to conquer, the Nobles to preserve wliat 


they already possessed. The Clergy stood 


inactive, resolved to join the victorious party. 


If there was a man in France who wished for 


concord and peace, it was the King.» 
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State of France conliAued.^State of Public Opinion.*^ 
Men of Letters encouraged by the Great.—Disadvan* 
tages attending this I^utronage.—Licentious tendency 
of the French Literature—Their Irreligious and Infidel 
Opinions.—Free Opinions on Politics permitted to be 
expressed in an abstract and speculative, but not in u 
practical Form. -Disadvantages arising from the Sup* 
pression of Free Discu^ision.—Anglomania.^Share of 
France in the American War.—Disposition of the 
Troops uho returned from America. 


We have viewed Fninceas it stood in its grand 
political divisions previous to the Revolution, 
and we have seen that there existed strong 
motives for change, and that a great force was 
prepared to level institutions which were 
crumbling to pieces of themselves. It is now 
necessary to review the state of the popular 
mind, and consider upon what principles, and 
to what extent, the approaching changes were 
likely to operate, and at wliat point they might 
be expected to stop. Here, as with respect to 
the ranks of society, a tacit but almost tcttal 
change had been operated in the feelings and 
sentiments of the public, principally occasion* 
cd, doubtless, by the great ascendancy ac> 
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quired by literature—that tree of knowledj^e 
of good and evil, which, amidst the richest and 
most wholesome fruit, bears others, fair in 
show, and sweet to the taste, but having the 
properties of the uio>t deadly poison. 

The Freuch, the most ingenious people in 
Europe, and the most susceptible of those plea- 
surcs which arise from conversation and lite¬ 
rary discussion, had early called in the assist* 
ance of men of genius .to enhance their relish 
for society. The nobles, without renouncing 
their aristocratic superiority,—which, on the 
contrary, was rendered mure striking by the 
contrast,—pennitted literary talents to be a 
passport into their saloons. The wealthy fi¬ 
nancier, and opulent merchant, emulated the 
nobility in this as in other articles of taste and 
splendour; and their coteries, as well as those 
of the aristocracy, were open to men of lettera, 
who were in many cases contented to enjoy 
luxury at the expense of independence. As¬ 
suredly this species of patronage, while it often 
flowed from the vanity or egotism of the pa-, 
irons, was not much calculated to enhance the 
character of those who were pratcctcd. Pro¬ 
fessors ot literature, thus mingling in the so¬ 
ciety of the noble and the wealthy upon suf> 
fertlnce, held a rank scarce more high than 
that of musicians or actors, from amongst 
whom individuals have often, by their talents 
and character, become members of the best 
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society, while the castes, to which such indivi¬ 
duals belong, remain in general exposed to 
the most humiliating contempt. The lady of 
quality, who smiled on the man of letters, and 
the man of rank, who admitted him to his In¬ 
timacy, still retained their consciousness that 
he was not, like themselves, formed out of the 
n porcelain clay of the earth,* and even while 
receiving their bounties, or partici{>ating in 
their pleasures, the favourite savant must often 
have been disturbed by the reflection, that he 
was only considered as a creature of suffer¬ 
ance, whom the caprice of faction, or a sudden 
reaction of the ancient etiquette, might fling 
out of the society where he was at present to¬ 
lerated. Under this disheartening, and even 
degrading inferiority, the man of letters might 
be tempted invidiously to compare the luxu¬ 
rious style of living atwhich he sata permitted 
guest, tvith his own paltry hired apartment, 
and scanty and uncertain chance of support. 
And even those of a nobler mood, when they 
had conceded to their benefactors all the gra¬ 
titude thev could justly demand, must some- 
4iBies haW regretted their own situation, 

Condeina^d a$ needj sapplicantf lo wait. 

While' ladiet interpose and slates debate. 

It’foUowed, that many of the men of letters, 
thus protected, became enemies of thepersons 
as w^ as the rank of their patrons; as, for ex- 
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ample» no one in the course of the Hevolution 
expressed greater hatred to the nobility than 
Champfort, the fayourite and favoured secre* 
tary of tke Ihince of Gonde. Occasions, too, 
must frequently have occurred, in which the 
protected person was almost inevitably forced 
upon comparing his own natural and acquired 
talents with those of his aristocratic patron, 
and the result could not be other than a dis> 
like of the institutions which placed him so 
far behind persons whom, but for those pre¬ 
scribed limits, he must have passed in the ca¬ 
reer of honour and distinction. 

' Hence arose that frequent and close inquiry 
into the origin of ranks, that general system of 
impugning the existing regulations, and ap- 
peidiitgtd'lhe original states of society in vin¬ 
dication of the original equality of mankind— 
hence those ingenious arguments and eloquent 
tirades in favour of primitive and even savage 
independence, which the patricians of the day 
read and applauded with such a smile of mixed 
applause and pity, as they would have given to 
the reveries of a crazed poet, while the infe¬ 
rior . ranks, participating the feelings under 
which they were written, caught the ardour of 
the eloquent authors, and rose hy>m the pe- 
with minds prepared to act, whenever 
action should be necessary to realize a vision 
to flattering. 

. 4t might have been expected that those be- 
' voi.. I. 3 
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longing to the privileged classes, at least, 
would have caught the alaim, from hearing 
doctrines so latal to their own interests avowed 
boldly, and maintained vrith so much talent. 
It might have been thought that they would 
have started, when Raynal proclaimed to the 
unions of the ear.th that Utey could only be 
free and bappy when they had overthrown 
every throne and every altar; but no such 
alarm was taken. Men of rank considered li> 
beral principles as the fashion of the day, and 
embraced them as the readiest mode of show¬ 
ing that they were above vulgar prejudices. In 
short, they adopted political opinions, as they 
put on round hats and jockey coats, merely 
because they were current in good society. 
They assumed the time of philosophers, as 
tliey would have done that of Arcadian shep¬ 
herds at a masquerade, but without any more 
thoughts of sacrificing their own rank and in> 
uiunities in the one case, than of actually driv¬ 
ing their flocks a-field in the odmr. CcMint 
fidgur gives a most int^^sting account of the 
opinions of the young French, nobles, in which 
be himself partoi^ at this eventful period. 

< Impeded in this light career by the anti¬ 
quated pride of the old court, the i^some eti¬ 
quette of the old (wder of things, the scvericy 
of the old clergy, the eversioa of our parents 
to our new fissUons and our costumes, uehii^ 
were &vpareble to ihe principles of equriky. 
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^ve felt disposed to adopt with enthusiasm the 
philosophical doctrines professed by literary 
men, remarkable for the^ boldness and their 
wit. ‘Voltaire seduced oar imagination; Rous¬ 
seau touched our hearts; we felt a secret plea¬ 
sure in seeing that their attacks were directed 
against an old fabric, whichpresemed to us a 
Gothic and ridiculous appearance. 

R We were thus pleased at this petty war, 
although it was undermining our own ranks 
and pririleges, and the remains of our ancient 
power; but we felt not these attacks person¬ 
ally ; we merely witnessed them. It was as yet 
but a war of wordsand paper, which did not ap¬ 
pear to us to threaten the superiority of exist- 
enca we enjoyed, consolidated, as we thought 

it, by a possession of many centuries. 

* • • • 

« We were pleased with the courage of li¬ 
berty, whatever language it assumed, and with 
the convenience of equality. There is a satis- 
hiction in descending from a high rank, as long 
as the resumption of it is thought to be free 
and unohstnicted; and regardless, therefore, 
of consequences, we enjoyed our patrkian 
advantages, together with the sweets of a' 
plebeian philoeopby.a' 

*We anxiously desire not to be mistaken. It 

' Mtfreoires et SoQTeairt de M. de Srgsr, tom. I. pig. 
44. «a. 
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is not the purport of these remarks to blame 
the French aristocracy for extending their pa¬ 
tronage to learning and to genius. The pur¬ 
pose was honourable to themselves, and fraught 
witli high advantages to the progress of society. 
The favour of the great supplied the want of 
public encouragement, and fostered talent 
wliich otherwise might never have produced 
its important and inappreciable fruits. But it 
had been better for France, her nobility, and 
berliterature, had the patronage been extended 
in some manner which did not intimately 
associate the t>vo classes of men. The want 
of independence of circumstances is a severe 
if not an absolute check to independence of 
spirit; and thus it often happened, tliat, to 
gratify the passions of their protectors, or to 
advance their interest, the men of letters were 
involved in the worst and most scandalous 


labyrinths of tracasserwy slander, and malig¬ 
nity; that they were divided into desperate 
factions against each other, and reduced to 
practise all those arts of dissimulation, flat¬ 
tery, and intrigue, which are the greatest 
shame of the literary profession. 

As the eighteenth century advanced, the 
men ofUterature rose in importance, and, aware 
of their own increasing power in a society 
which was dependent on them for intellectual 
gratification, they supported each other in 
their claims to what began to be considered 
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the dignity of a man of letters. This was soon 
carried into extremes^ and assumed, even in 
the halls of their protectors, a fonatical vio¬ 
lence of opinion, and a dogmatical mode of 
expression, which made the veteran Fon- 
, tenelle declare himself terrified for the fright- 
ful degree of certainty that folks met with 
every where in society. The truth is, that 
men of letters, being usually men of mere 
theory, have no opportunity of measuring the 
opinions which they have adopted upon hypo¬ 
thetical reasoning, by the standard of practical 
experiment. They feel their mental superior¬ 
ity to those whom they live with, and become 
habitual believers in, and assertors of, their 
own infallibility. If moderation, command 
of passions and of temper, be pait of philoso¬ 
phy, we seldom find less philosophy actually 
displayed, than by a philosopher in defence 
of a favourite theory. Nor have we found 
that churchmen are so desirous of forming 
proselytes, or soldiers of extendii^f conquests, 
as philosophers in making converts to their 
own opinions. 

In France they had discovef^d the com- - 
mand which they had acquired over the pub¬ 
lic mind, and united as they were (and more 

, they augmented 
by never permit¬ 
ting the doctrines which they wished to propa¬ 
gate to die away upon the public ear. For this 


especially the Encyclopedists) 
and secured that impression, 
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purpose, they took care their doctrines should 
be echoed, like thunder amoogst hills, from a 
hundred different points, presented in a hun¬ 
dred ne\7 lights, illustrated by a hundred tb- 
rious methods, until the public could no longer 
hdp receiving that as undeniable which they 
heard from so many different quarters. They 
could also direct every weapon of satirical 
hostility against those who ventured to com¬ 
bat their doctrines, and as their wrath was 
neither easily endured nor pacified, they drove 
from the field most of those authors, who, in 
opposition to their opinions, might have ex¬ 
erted themselves as champions of the church 
^d monarchy. 

We have already hinted at the disadvan¬ 
tages under which literature labours, when it 
is imder the protection of private individuals 
of opulence, rather than of the public. But in 
yet another important respect, the oirof salons, 
TuelleSf and boudoirs., is fatal, in many cases, to 
the mtsculioespirit of philosophical self-denial 
vriiic^ gives dignity to literary society. They 
who ipake part of the gay society of a cor- 
iupCed metropc^is must lend their counte¬ 
nance to follies and vices, if they do not them- 
selv«i^ practise th«D; and hence, perhaps, 
French literature, more than any other in 
filurope, has been liable to die reproach of 
landing its powerfid arm to undermine what¬ 
ever was serious in morals, or hitherto ccmsi- 
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dered as fixed in principle. Some of their 
greatest authors, even Montesquieu himself, 
have varied their deep reasonings on the 
origin of govemmeot, and the most profound 
problraas of philosophy, with licentious tales 
tending to inflame the passions. Hence, par^ 
taking of the license of its professors, the 
degraded literature of modern times called in 
to its alliance that immorality, which not only 
Christian, but even heathen philosophy had 
considered as the greatest obstacle to a pure, 
wise, and happy state of existence. The li¬ 
centiousness which walked abroad in such 
disgusting and undisguised nakedness was a 
part of the unhappy bequest left by the regent 
Duke of Orleans to the country which be go¬ 
verned. llie decorum of the court during 
the times of Louis XIV. had prevented such 
excesses; if there was enough of vice, it was 
at least decently veiled. But the conduct of 
Orleans and his minions was marked with 
open infamy, deep enough to have c^ed 
down, in the age of mirades, an immediate 
judgment from Heaven; and crimes which the 
worst of the Roman emperors would ^ve at ^ 
least hidden in bis solitary Isle of Gaprea, 
were acted as publicly as if men had no eyes, 
er God no thuadeHmlts. 

From this filthy Gocytns flowed those streams 
of impurity which ^sgraced France during 
the reign of Louis XV., and which, noiwith- 
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standing tbe example of a prince who was 
himself a model of domestic virtue, continued 
in that of Louis XVI. to infect society, morals, 
and, above all, literature. We do not here 
allude merely to those lighter pieces of inde¬ 
cency in which humour and faucy outrun the 
bounds of delicacy. These are to be found in 
the literature of most nations, and are gene* 
rally in the liands of mere libertines and men 
of pleasure, so well acquainted w ith the prac¬ 
tice of vice, that the theory cannot make them 
worse than they are. But there was a strain 
of voluptuous and seducing immorality which 
pervaded not only the lighter and gayer com¬ 
positions of the French, but tinged tbe wri¬ 
tings of those who called the world to admire 
them as poets of the highest mood, or to listen 
as to philosophers of the most lofty preten¬ 
sions. Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, Montes¬ 
quieu—names which France must always 
esteem her highest honour—were so guilty 
in this particular, that the young and virtuous 
must either altogether abstain from works 
which are every where the topic of ordinary 
discussion and admiration, or must peruse 
much that is hurtful to delicacy and dangerous 
to yrals, in the formation of their future 
character. The latter alternative was uoivei;- 
sally adopted; for the curious will read m the 
thirsty will drink, though tbe cup and page be 
polluted. 
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So far had an indifference to delicacy in¬ 
fluenced the society of France, and so widely 
spread was this habitual impurity of language 
and ideas, especially among those who pre¬ 
tended to philo.sophy, that Madame Roland, a 
woman admirable for courage and talents, and 
not, so far as appears, vicious in her private 
morals, not only mentions the profligate novels 
of Louvet as replete with the graces of imagi¬ 
nation, the salt of criticism, and the tone of 
philosophy, but affords tlie public, in her own 
person, details with which a courtezan of the 
higher class should be unwilling to season her 
private conversation.' 

This license, with the corruption of morals, 
of which it is both the sign and the cause, 
leads directly to feelings the most inconsistent 
with manly and yirtiious patriotism. Volup¬ 
tuousness, and its consequences, render the 
libertine incapable of relish for what is simply 
and abstractedly beautiful or sublime, whether 
in literature or in the arts, and destroy the 
taste, while they degrade and blunt the under¬ 
standing. But, above all, such libertinism 

' The particttlart we allade to, though sappretsed iu 
the Mcond •dition of Madame Xloland’a Memoires, are 
rfatf>red in the collection of Meraoires respecting the 
HevolnCion^ now pnblishing at Paris. This is fair play; 
for if the details be disgasting^ the light which they cast 
opon the character of the anthor is too valuable to be 

lost 
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leads to the exclusive pursuit of selfish grati¬ 
fication, for egotism is its foundation and its 
essence. Egotism is necessarily the very re¬ 
verse of patriotism, since the one principle 
is founded exclusively upon the individuars 
pursuit of his own peculiar objects of pleasure 
or advantage, while the other demands a sa¬ 
crifice, not only of these individual pursuits, 
but of fortune and life itself, to the cause of the 
public weal. Patriutismhas,accordingly,always 
been found to flourrih in that state of society 
which is most favourable to the stem and 
manly virtuc.s of self-denial, temperance, chas* 
tity, contempt of luxury, patient exertion, and 
elevated contemplation; and the public spirit 
of a nation has invariably borne a just propor¬ 
tion to its private morals. 

Religion cannot exist where immorality 
generally prevails, any more than a light can 
bum where the air is comipted; and, accord¬ 
ingly, infidelity was so general in France, as 
to predominate in almost every rank of society. 
The errors of the Church of Rome, as we have 
already noticed, connected as they are with 
her ambitious attempts towards dominion over 
men, in their temporal as well as spiritual ca¬ 
pacity, had long beconse the argument of the 
philosopher, and the jest of the satirist; hat 
in exploding these pretensions, and holding 
diem up to ridicule, the philosophers of the 
age involved with them the general doctrines 
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of christiaaity itself; nay, some \ 7 ent so far as 
not only to deny inspiration, but to eTctinguish, 
by their snphiRiry, tbe lights of natural reli¬ 
gion, implanted in our bosoms as a part of our 
birthright. Like tbe* disorderly rabble at the 
time of the Reformation (but tvith infinitely 
deeper guilt), they not only pulled down the 
symbols of idolatry, which ignorance or priest¬ 
craft had introduced into the Christian Church, 
but sacrilegiously defaced and desecrated the 
altar itself. This work the philosophers, as 
they termed themselves, carried on with such 
an unlimited and eager zeal, as plainly to show 
that infidelity, as well as divinity, hath its 
fanaticism. An envenomed fury againstrcligion 
and all its doctrines; a promptitude to avail 
themselves of every i^cumstance by which 
Christianity could be misrepresented; an in¬ 
genuity in mixing up their opinions in works, 
which seemed the least fitting to involve such 
discussions; above all, a pertinacity in slan¬ 
dering, ridiculing, and vilifying all who ven¬ 
tured to oppose their principles, distinguished 
the emrespondents in this celebrated conspi¬ 
racy against a religion, which, however it may 
be defaced by human inventions, breathes 
only that peace on earth, and good-will to the 
children of men, which was proclaimed by 
Heaven at its divine origin. 

If these |U'ejudiced and envenomed oppo¬ 
nents had possessed half the desire pf truth. 
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or half the beneyoleDce towards mankind, 
which were eternally on their lips, they would 
have formed the true estimata of the spirit of 
Christianity; not from the use which had been 
made of the mere name by ambitious priests 
or enthusiastic fools, but by its vital effects 
upon mankind at large. They would have 
seen, that under its influence a thousand brutal 
and sanguinary superstitions had died away; 
that polygamy had been abolished, and with 
polygamy all the obstacles which it o^ers to 
domestic happiness, as well as to the due 
education of youth, and the natural and gra¬ 
dual civilization of society. They must then 
have owned, that slavery, which they regarded 
or affected to regard with such horror, had 
first been gradually ^leli orated, and finally 
abolished by the in^ence ol^ the Christian 
doctrines—that there was no one virtue teach* 
ing to elevate mankind or benefit society, 
which was not enjoined by the precepts they 
endeavoured to misrepresent and weaken—no 
one vice by which humanity is degraded and 
society endangered, upon which Christianity 
^th not imposed a solemn anathema. They 
imgbt also, in their capacity of philosophers, 
hav^^l^nsidered the peculiar aptitude of the 
Christian religion, not only to all ranks and 
conditions of mankind, but to all climates and 
to all stages of society. Nor oughkit to have 
escaped them, that the system contains widiin 
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itself a key to those difficulties, doubts, and 
mysteries, by which the human mind is agi¬ 
tated, so soon as it is raised beyond the mere 
objects which interest the senses. Milton bas 
made the maze* of metaphysics, and the bewil¬ 
dering state of mind which they engender, a 
{tart of the employment, a^d perhaps of the 
punialuuent, of the lower regions. Christi¬ 
anity alone offers a clew to this labyrinth, a 
^olution to these melancholy and discouraging 
doubts', and however its doctrines may be 
liard to unaided flesh and blood, yet explain¬ 
ing as they do the system of the universe, 
which without them is so incomprehensible, 
and through their practical influence render¬ 
ing men in all ages more worthy to act their 
part in the general plan, it seems wonderful 
Iiow those, whose professed pursuit was wis¬ 
dom*, should have looked ou religion not alone 
with that indifl'erence, which was the only 
feeling evinced by the heathen philosophers 
towards the gross mythology of their time, but 
with hatred, malice, and all uncbaritableness. 
One would rather have expected, that after 
.such a review, men professing the real spirit 
which searches after truth and wisdom, if 
unhappily they were still unable to persuade 
themselves that a religion so worthy of the 
D^ity (if such au expression may by used) bad 
emanated directly from revelation, might have 
had the modesty to lay their finger gn their 
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lip, aud distrust their own judgment, instead of 
disturbing the faith of others; or, if confirmed 
in their incredulity, might have taken the 
leisure to compute at least what was to he 
gained by rooting up a tree which bore such 
goodly f^its, without having the means of 
replacing it hy aught which could produce the 
same advantage to the commonwealth. 

Unhappily blinded by self>conceit, heated 
with the ardour of controversy, gratifying their 
literary pride by becoming members of a league, 
in which kings and princes were included, and 
procuring followers by flattering the vanity of 
some, and stimulating the cupidity of others, 
the men of the most distinguished parts in 
France became allied in a sort of anticrnsade 
against Christianity, and ifideed against rdi> 
gious principles of every kind. How they sac* 
ceeded is too universally known; and when it 
it considered that these men of letters, who 
ended hy degrading the morals, and destroying 
the religion of so many of the citixens of France, 
had been first called mto public esumatimi hy 
the patronage of the higher orders, it is impos¬ 
sible not to think of the Jsraelitish champion, 
who, brought into the house of Dagoo to make 
qjMit for the festive assembly, eoded>by poll¬ 
ing it down upon the heads of the gnsm • 
and upon his own. 

We do not tax the whi^e Mtioa of France 
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with being infirm in religiouA {aitli, and reiaxsd 
in morals; still less do we aver that the Revo¬ 
lution, which broke forth in that country, owed 
its rise exclusively to the license and infidelity 
which were but too current there. The ne¬ 
cessity of a great change in the principles of 
the ancient French monarchy had its source 
in the usurpations of preceding kings over the 
liberties of the subject, and the opportunity 
for effecting this change was afforded by the 
weakness and pecuniary distresses of the pre¬ 
sent government. These would have existed 
liad the French court, and her higher orders, 
retained the simple and virtuous manners of 
Sparta, united with the strong and pure faith 
of primitive Christians. The difference lay in 
this, that a simple, virtuous, and religious 
people would have rested content with such 
changes and alterations in the constitution of 
their govenunent, as might remove the evils of 
which they had just and pressing reason to 
(X>mplain. They would have endeavoured to 
redress obvious and practical errors in the body 
politic, without being led into extremes either 
by tlM love of realiaing visionary theories, the 
vanity of enforcing their own particular philo¬ 
sophical or political doctrines, or the selfish 
arguments of demagogues, vrbo, in the prospect 
of bettering their own sicnation by wealth, or 
obtaining scope for their ambition, aspired, in 
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tlie words of the dramatic poet, to throw the 

elements of society into confusion, and thus 

—>-diitarb the peace of all the world, 

To rule it when’t was wildcat. 

C. 

It was to such men as these last that Heaven, 
in punishment of the sins of France and of 
Europe, and perhaps to teach mankind a dread- 
ful lesson, abandoned the management of the 
French Revolution, the original movements of 
which, so far as they went to secure to the 
people the restoration of their natural liberty, 
and the abolition of the usurpations of the 
crown, had become not only desirable through 
the cliange of times, and by the influence of 
public opinion, but peremptorily necessary 
and inevitable. 

The feudal system of France, like that of the 
rest of Europe, had, in its original composition, 
all the germs of national freedom. The great 
peers, in whose hands the common defence 
was reposed, acknowledged the king's power 
as suzeraitiy obeyed bis commands as their mi¬ 
litary leader, and attended his courts as their 
suprei^e judge; but recognized no despotic 
authgfliy in the crown, and were prompt to 
defend the slightest encroachment upon their 
own rights. If they themselves were Hot 
equally tender of the rights and liberties of 
their own vassals, their acts of encroacliBMDt 
flowed not from the feudal system, but from 
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its imperfections. The tendency and spirit of 
these singular institutions were to preserve to 
each individual his just and natural rights; but 
a system, alm<^st purely military^ was liable to 
he frequently abused by the most formidable 
soldier, and was, besides, otherwise ill fitted 
to preserve rights which wtfre purely civil. It 
is not necessary to trace the progress from the 
days of Louis XIII. downwards, by which 
ambitious monarefas, seconded by able and 
subtle ministers, contrived to emancipate 
themselves from the restraints of their power* 
ful vassals, or by which the descendants of 
these high feudatories, who had been the con¬ 
trollers of the prince so soon as he outstepped 
the bounds of legitimate authority, were now 
ranked around the throne in the capacity of 
mere courtiers or satellite.^, who derived their 
lustre solely from the favour of royalty. This 
unhappy and short-sighted policy had, how¬ 
ever, accomplished its end, and the crown had 
concentred within its prerogative almost the 
entire liberties of the French nation; and now, 
like an overgorged animal of prey, had reason 
to repent its fetal voracity, while it lay almost 
helpless, exposed to the assaults of those whom 
it.l^ despoiled. 

We have already observed, that for a con¬ 
siderable time the Frenchman's love of his 
codntry had been transferred to the crown; 
that his national delight in martial gldry fixed 

3. 
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bis attachment upon the monarch as theleader 
of his armies; and that this feeling bad sup¬ 
ported the devotion of the nation to I^ouis XIV., 
not only during his victories, but even amid 
his reverses. But the succeeding reign had 
less to impose on the imagination. The erec¬ 
tion of a palace obtains for the nation the praise 
of magnificence, and the celebration of public 
and splendid festivals gives the people at least 
the pleasure ofa holiday; the pensioning artists 
and men of letters, again, is honourable to the 
('ountry which fosters the arts; but the court 
of Tjouis XV., undiminished in expense, was 
also selfish in its expenditure. The enriching 
of needy (avonrites, their relations, and their 
parasites, had none of the dazzling munificence 
of the Grand Monarque; and while the taxes 
became daily more oppressive on the subjects, 
the mode in which the revenue was employed 
not only became less honourable to the court, 
and less creditable to the country, but lost the 
dazzle and show which gives the lower orders 
pleasure as the beholders of a pageant. 

The consolation which the imagination of 
the French had found in the military honour of 
their nation, seempd also about to fail them. 


The bravery of the troops remained the same, 
but the genius of the commandera, and the 
fVH'tune of the monarch under whose auspices 
they fought, had in a great measure abandoned 
them, anod the destiny of France seoned to be 
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on the wane. The victory of Fontenoy was 
all tliat was to be placed in opposition to the 
numerous disasters of the Seven Years’ War^ 
in which France was almost every where else 
defeated; and it was little wonder, that, in a 
reign attended with so many subjects of mor¬ 
tification, the enthusiastic devotion of the 
people to the sovereign should begin to give 
way. The King had engrossed so much power 
in his own person, that he had become as it 
were personally responsible for every miscar¬ 
riage and defeat which the country underwent. 
Such is the risk incurred by absolute monarchs, 
who are exposed to all the popular obloquy for 
inal-administration, from which, in limited 
governments, kings are in a great measure 
screened by the intervention of the other pow¬ 
ers of the constitution, or by the responsibility 
of ministers for the measures which they ad¬ 
vise; while he that has ascended to the actual 
peak and extreme summit of power, has no 
barrier left to secure him from the tempest. 

Another and most powerful cause fanned 
the rising discontent, with which the French 
of the eighteenth century began to regard the 
government under which they lived. Like 
men awakened from a flattering dream, they 
compared their own condition with that of the 
subjects of free states, and perceived that they 
had either never enjoyed, or had been gra¬ 
dually robbed of, the chief part of the most 
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valuable privileges and immunities to which 
men may claim a natural right. They had no 
national representation of any kind, and hut 
for the slender barrier offered by the courts of 
justice, or parliaments, as they were called, 
were subject to unlimited exactions on the 
sole authority of the sovereign. The property 
of the nation was therefore at the disposal of 
the crown, which might increase taxes to any 
amount, and cause them to be levied by force, 
if force was necessary. The personal freedom 
of the citizen was equally exposed to aggres¬ 
sions by Uttre$ de cachet. The French people, 
in short, had neither in the strict sense lib^ty 
nor property, and if they did not suffer all the 
inconveniences in practice which so evil a go¬ 
vernment announces, it was because public 
opinion, the softened temper of the age, and 
the good disposition of the kings themselves, 
did not pennit the scenes of cruelty and des¬ 
potism to be revived in the eighteenth coitu- 
ry, which Louis XI. had practised three ages 
before. 

These abuses, and others arising out of the 
dispn^itioned privileges of the noblesse and 
the clei^, who were exempted from contri¬ 
buting to the necessities of the state; the une¬ 
qual raodeof levying the taxes, and other great 
errors of the constitution; above all, the total 
ubsoq>ti0o of every right and authority in the 
pe^n df the sovereign,—these were too greas 
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in their nature, and too destructive in their 
consequmces, to have escaped deep thought 
on the part of reflecting persons, and hatred 
and dislike frofp those who suffered more or 
less under the practical evils. 

They bad not, in particular, eluded the ob¬ 
servation and censure of tlfc acute rcasoners 
and deep thinkers, who bad already become 
the guiding spirits of the age; but the despo> 
tism under which they lived prevented those 
speculations from assuming a practical and 
useful character. In a free country, the wise 
and the learned arc not only permitted, but 
invited, to' examine the institutions under 
which they live, to defend them against the 
suggestions of rash innovators, or to propose 
such alterations as the ]ap%e of time and change 
of manners may render necessary. Their dis¬ 
quisitions are, therefore, usefully and benefi¬ 
cially directed to the repair of the existing go¬ 
vernment, not to its demolition, and if they 
propose alteration in parts, it is only for the 
purposeofsecuriugtherestofthe ^ric. But 
in France, no opportunity was permitted of 
free discussion on politics, any more than on 
matters of religion. 

.An essay upon the French monarchy, show¬ 
ing by what means the existing institutions 
might have been brought more into union 
widi the wishes and wants of the people, must 
have procured for its author a pla^ in the 
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Bastille ;aDd yet subsequent events liave shown, 
that a system, which might have introduced 
prudently and gradually into the decayed 
hame of the French government the spirit of 
liberty, w'hich was originally inherent in every 
feudal monarchy, would have been the most 
valuable present tVhich political wisdom could 
have rendered to the country. The bonds 
which pressed so heavily on the subject might 
thus have been gradually slackened, and at 
length totally removed, without the perilous 
expedient of casting them all loose at once. 
But the philosophers, who had certainly talents 
sufficient for the purpose, were not permitted 
to apply to the state of the French government 
the original principles on which it was found* 
ed, or to trace the manner in which usurpa* 
lions and abuses bad taken place, and propose 
a mode by which, without varying its form, 
those encroachments might be restrained, and 
those abuses corrected. An author was indeed 
at liberty to speculate at any length upon ge¬ 
neral doctrines of government; be might ima¬ 
gine to himself an Utopia or Atalantis, and 
argue upon abstract ideas of the rights in which 
government originates; but on no account was 
he permitted to render any of his lucubratiopis 
practically useful, by adapting them to the mu¬ 
nicipal regulations of France. The political 
sage was placed, with regard to his country, in 
the condition ofa physician prescribing for the 
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favourite Sultana of some jealous despot, whom 
he is required to cure without seeing his 
patient, and without obtaining any accurate 
knowledge of ^cr malady, its symptoms, and 
its progress. In this manner the theory of 
g<|fcrnment was kept studiously separated 
from the practice. The political philosopher 
might, if he pleased, speculate upon the for¬ 
mer, but he was prohibited, under severe per¬ 
sonal penalties, to illustrate the subject by any 
allusion to the latter. Thus, the eloquent and 
profound work of Montesquieu professed, 
indeed, to explain the general rights of the 
people, and the principles upon which govern¬ 
ment itself rested ;but his pages .show no mode 
by which these could be resorted to for the 
reformation of the constitution of his country. 
He laid before the patient a medical treatise 
on disease in general, instead of a special 
prescription, applying to his peculiar habits 
and distemper. 

In consequence of these unhappy I'estric- 
tions upon open and manly political discus¬ 
sion, the French government, in its actual 
state, was never represented as capable of 
either improvement or regeneration; and 
w^iile general and abstract doctrines of origi¬ 
nal freedom wera every where the subject of 
eulogy, it was never considered for a momrat 
m what manner these new and more liberal 
p^iaciples could be ap'plied to the improve- 
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ment of the existing system. The natural 
conclusion must have been, that the monar* 
chical government in France was either pei> 
fection in itself, and consequently stood in 
need of no rcfonnation, or that it was so utterly 
inconsistent with the liberties of the people as 
to be susceptible 6f none. No one was hardy 
enough to claim for it the former character, 
and, least of all, those who presided in its 
councils, and seemed to acknowledge the im¬ 
perfection of the system, by prohibiting all 
discussion on the subject. It seemed, there¬ 
fore, to follow, as no unfair inference, that to 
obtain the advantages which the new element¬ 
ary doctrines held forth, and which were so 
desirable and so much desired, a total abolition 
of the existing government to its very founda¬ 
tion was an indispensable preliminary; and 
there is little doubt tliat this opinion prevailed 
so geneiully at the time of the Revolution, as 
t o prevent any firm or resolute stand being 
made in defence even of such of the actual 
institutions of France, as might have been 
amalgamated with the proposed reform. 

Wliilie all practical discussion of the const!* 
aitn||Ml|f i!railce, as a subject either above or 
be|NpAr|fhi!o'SOphical inquiry, was thns tim- 
cieti'ny omitted in thoAe works which pretend¬ 
ed to treat of civil rights, that of England, 
with its coanteipoises and checkt, its liber^ 
principfe of etp^ity of rights, the securi^ 
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which it affords fur personal liberty and indi> 
vidual property, and the free opportunities of 
discussion upon every subject, became natu¬ 
rally the subject of eulogy amongst those who 
were awakening their countrymen to a sense 
of the benefits of national freedom. The time 
was past, when, as in the days of Louis XIV., 
the French regarded the institutions of the 
English with contempt, as fit only for mer¬ 
chants and shopkeepers, but unworthy of a 
nation of warriors, whose pride was in their 
subordination to their nobles, as that of the 
nobles consisted in obedience to their king. 
That prejudice had long passed away, and 
Frenchmen now admired, not without envy, 
the noble system of masculine freedom which 
hadbeen consolidatedby the successive efforts 
of so many patriots in so many ages. A sudden 
revulsion seemed to take place in their general 
feelings towards tbeirneighbours, and Fran^, 
who had so loi^ dictated to dl Europe in mat¬ 
ters of fashion, seemed now herseff disposed 
to borrow .the ntore simple forms and fashions 
of her ancient rival. The spirit of imitating 
the English was carried even to the vei^e of 
absurdity. Not only did Frenchmen of quality 
adopt the round hat and frock coat, which set 
etiquette at defiance—not only bad they Eng¬ 
lish carriages, dogs, and horses, but even 
English butlers were hired, that the wine, 
w^h was the growth of France, might be 
VOL. I. 4 
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placed oj|k»e table with the grace peculiv to 
England. These were, indeed, the mere ebul¬ 
litions of fashion carried to excess, but, like 


the foam on the crest of the billow, theyai^ued 
the depth and strength of the wave beneath, 
and, insignificant in themselves, were formi¬ 
dable as evinci^^ie contempt with which the 
French now lalvded all those funns and 
usages >vhich had hitherto been thought pe¬ 
culiar to their own country. This principle 
of imitation rose to such extravagance, that it 
was happily ti^ed the An^mania.' 

While the young FreAi gallants were 
emulously employed in this mimicry of the 
English feshions, relinquishing the external 
signs of rank which always produce some ef¬ 
fect on the viHgar, men of thought and reflec¬ 
tion were engaged in analysing those principles 


' Ad iostance u given, lodicrout in il'.elf, bat almoit 
prophetic, «r^ "n connected with •obeequent erenta. A 
coartier, deeply inferted with the fashion of the tiiM, was 
iidiog bends the king's ranrtaga at a fall tret, withont ob¬ 
serving that hi* horse's beeit threw the mad iato the royal 
vehicle. oVons me crotter, monsieur,■ said the king. 
Tbe horseman, considering the words were 
and diaC tbe prineo ..omnlbneirted his eqnestrlatf perfoilD' 
aace, answered, aChu, sm, k rAngleise.* Hi# ^ned- 
bMBioured monarch diew tbe ^^sa, and Mly a^*to 
the gendeman in the carriage, « Veda ana At^^manie 
bien forte!* Alaa! tbe anbap^ prince lived tu see tbe 
example of England, (o her most dismal paiiod, followed 
to a madt more fonnidabk eitent. 
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of the British goTenunent, on the na¬ 

tional character has been formed, and which 
have afforded her the means of rising from so 
many reverses, and maintaining a sway among 
the kingdoms of Europe, so disproportioncd 
to her population and extent. 

To complete the coAquoM^ English opi¬ 
nions, even in France hers^^P>ver those of 
French origin, cuine the conffiq^ences of the 
4p erican War. Those true Frenchmen who 
VBdained||o borrow the sentijunts of politi¬ 
cal frttdom fromfngland, m^Pt now derive 
them ^m a coum^ with whom France could 
have no rivalry, bnt in whom, on the contrary, 
she recognized the enemy of the island, in po¬ 
licy or prejudice termed her own natural foe. 
The deep sympathy manifested by the French 
in the success of the American insuzgents, 
chough diametrically opposite to the interests 
of their government, or perhaps of the nation 
at large, was compounded of too many ingre¬ 
dients influencing all ranks, to be overcome 
or silenced by ctdd considerations of political 
prudence. The nobility^ always eager of mar¬ 
tial dUtinctioQ, were in general desirous of 
war, and most of them, the pupils of the cele¬ 
brated Enc^ciopedie, were doubly delighted 
to'lcmd their swords to the cause freedom. 


The statesmen imagined that they raw, in the 
•uceew of the American insurgents, the total 
downfrin of the English empire, or at least a 
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far desc^^-om that pinnacle of dignity which 
shehad attained at the Peace of 176$, and they 
eagerly urged Louis XVI. to proHl by the op* 
portunity, hitherto sought in vain, of humbling 
a rival so formidable. In the courtly circles, 
and particularly in tliat which surrounded 
Marie Anioine^^ the American deputation 
had the addr<^Br good fortune to become 
popular, by pniffigling in them with manners 
and sentiments entirely opposite to those of 
courts and courtiers, and exhibiting, amid t^ 
extremity of ifeincment, inj^ress, speech, and 
manners, a republican sirnfAnty, rend^ed in¬ 
teresting both by the contrast, and hy the ta¬ 
lents which Benjamin Franklin and Silas Deane 
evinced, uot only in the business of diploma¬ 
cy, hut in the intercourse of $ xiety. Impelled 
by these and other combining causes, a despo¬ 
tic government, whose subjects were already 
thoroughly imbued with opinions hostile to 
its constitution in church and stale, with a dis¬ 
contented people, and a revenue well nigh 
bankrupt, was thrust, as if by fatality^ into a 
c'outest conducted upon principles most ad¬ 
verse-to its own existence. 


The King, almost alone, whether dreading 
the«xpense of a ruinous war, whether alarmed 
already at the progress of democratic principles, 
or whether desirous of observing good faith 
%vith England, considered that there ought to 
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be a stronger motive for war, tha^ l^rely the 
opportunity of waging it with success^the King, 
therefore, almost alone, opposed this great po> 
litical error. It was nut the only occasion in 
wUidi, wiser riian his counsellors, be never* 
theless yielded up to their urgency opinions 
founded in unbiassed morality, and unpre* 
tending common sense. 4^'’-'^od judgment, 
and a sound moral sense, were the principal 
attributes of this excellent prince, and happy 
^ would have been had they been mingled 
with more confidence in hims^, and a deeper 
distrust of otbetii 

Other counsels prevailed over the private 
opinion of Louis—the war was commenced— 
successfully carried on, and victoriously con¬ 
cluded. Wc have seen that the French aux¬ 
iliaries brought with them to America minds 
apt to receive, if not already' imbued with, 
those principles of freedom for wliich the co¬ 
lonies had t^en up arms against the mother 
country, and it is not to be wondered if they 
returned to France strongly prepossessed in fa- 

' some young enthusiasts, the .issumplion of repub¬ 
lican habits was carried to all the heights of revolution¬ 
ary affectation and ex^avagance. Segtu* mentions <1 
young coxcomb named Mauduit, who already dUtinguish- 
ed himself by renouncing the ordinary courtesies of life, 
and iusiMing on being called by his Christian and sur¬ 
name, without the usual addition uf Monsienr. 
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vour of a cause, for which they had encoun> 
tered danjjer, and in which they had reaped 
honour. 

The inferior officers of the French auxiliary 
army, cliiofly men of birth, a('''ceably to the 
existing rules of the French sei'vice, belonged, 
most of tlieni, to the class of country nobles, 
w’ho, from causes already noticed, were far 
from being satisfied with the system which 
rendered their rise difficult, in the only pro¬ 
fession which their prejudices, and those of 
France, permitted them to assume. The pro¬ 
portion of plebeians who had intrii4pd them¬ 
selves, liy connivance and indirect means, into 
the military ranks, looked with eagerness to 
some change which should give a free and 
open career to their courage aud their ambi¬ 
tion, and were propurtiunally di.scontented 
with regulations which were recently adopted, 
calculated to render their rise in the army 
more difficult than before.' In these senti¬ 
ments were united the whole of the non-com¬ 
missioned officers, and the ranks of the com- 

' Plebniaos formerly got into the army I»y ol>laiQin{' 
the subteription of four men of noble birth, attestin^j 
tbeir p.-itrician descent; and such certiHcates, bowerer 
false, coald alw.iys be obtained for a small sum. Rut by 
a regulation of the (iuunt Segur, after the American war, 
candid.ites for the military profession were obliged to 
produce a <'ertificatc of noble birth from the king's ge- 
nealogKt, in addition to the attestations which were for¬ 
merly held sufficient. 
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mon soldiery, all of'whom, confidm^jin their 
own courage and fortune, now' became indig¬ 
nant at those barriers which closed against 
tlicm the road to military advancement, and 
to superior command. The officers of supe¬ 
rior rank, who derived their descent from the 
high noblesse, were chiefly young men of am¬ 
bitious enterprise and warm imaginations, 
whom not only a love of honour, but an en¬ 
thusiastic feeling of devotion to the new phi¬ 
losophy, and'the political principles which it 
inculcated, liad called to anns. Amongst these 
were R<^^mbeau, La Fayette, the lAJincths, 
Chastellux, Segur, and others of exalted rank, 
but of no less exalted feelings for the popular 
cause. They readily forgot, in the full current 
of their enthusiasm, that their own rank in so¬ 
ciety was endangered by the progress of po¬ 
pular opinions, or if they at all remembered 
that their interest was thus implicated, it was 
with the generous disinterestedness of youtli, 
prompt to sacrifice to the public advantage 
whatever of selfish immunities was attached 
to tlieir own condition. 

The rctiu’n of the French army from Ame¬ 
rica thus brought a strong body of auxiliaries 
to the popular and now prevalent opinions; 
and the French love of military glory, which 
had so long been the safeguard of the throne, 
became now intimately identified with that 
distinguished portion of the army which had 
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been so lately and so successfully en0aged in 
defending the claims of the people against the 
rights of an established government. Their 
laurels were green and newly gathered, while 
those which had been obtained in the cause of 
monarchy were of an ancient date, and tarnish' 
ed by the reverses of the Seven Years' War. 
The reception of the returned soldiery and 
their leaders was proportionally enthusiastic; 
and it became soon evident, that when the 
eventful struggle betwixt the existing monarchy 
and its adversaries should commence, the lat¬ 
ter were to have the support in sentiipent, and 
probably in action, of that distinguished part 
of the army, which had of late maintained and 
recovered the military character of France. It 
was, accordingly, from its ranks tliat the Re¬ 
volution derived many of its most formidable 
champions, and it was tlieir example which 
detached a great proportion of the French sol¬ 
diers from their natural allegiance to their so¬ 
vereign, which had been for so many ages ex¬ 
pressed in their war-cry of « t^ive le Rot,» and 
which was revived, though with an altered 
object, in that of « Vive F Etnpereur.* 

There remains but to notice the other proxi¬ 
mate cause of the Revolution, but which is so 
intimately connected with its rise and progress, 
that we cannot disjoin it from our brief review 
of the revolutionary movements to which it 
gave the first decisive impulse. 
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ProBim«le C^wt of the Revolulion.—Deranged Scate of 
<the FiiuiDi!€f.~HeroRDs in the Royal Household.-—» 
Syalem of Tui^ol and Necker—Necker a Eapositioii of 
lltc Stale of tlie Public Revenue.—The Red-Book.— 
Necker displaced—Succeeded by Calonno.—General 
State of the Revenue.-—^Assembly of the Notables.— 
Calonne dismissed.—Archbishop of Sens Administrator 
of the Fioances.^The Rita’s Contest with the Parlia* 
ment—Bed of Justice—Resistance of the Parliament^ 
and general Disorder in the Kingdom.—Vacillating 
Policy of the Minister—Royal Silting—Schemo of 
forming a Cour Plcni^re—It proves ineffectual.— 
Archbishop of Sens rctirc.t^ and is succeeded by Necker 
—He resolves to convoke the Slates General.—Second 
Assembly of Notables previous to Convocation of the 
Stales.—Questions as to the Numbers of which the 
Tiers Etat should consist) and the Mode in which the 
Estates should deliberate. 

We hare already compared the monarchy of 
France to an ancient building, which, however 
decayed by the wasting injuries of time, may 
long remain standing, frem the mere adhesion 
of its parts, unless it is assailed by some sudden 
and unexpected shock, the immediate violence 
of which ^completes tlie ruin which tlie lapse 
of ages had only prepared. Or if its materials 
have become dry and combustible, still they 
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may lon^r wait for the spark which is to awake 
a general conflagration. Thus, the nionarchi(‘al 
government of France, notwithstanding the 
unsoundness of all its parts, might have for 
some time continued standing and uncon¬ 
sumed, nay, with timely and judicious repairs, 
might have heen entire at this moment, had 
the state of the finances of the kingdom per- 
mined the monarch to temporize with the 
existing discontents and the progress of new 
opinions, williuut increasing the taxes of a 
people already greatly overburthened, and 
now become fully sensible that these buriheiis 
were unequally imposed, and sometimes pro¬ 
digally dispensed. - 

A government, like an individual, may be 
guilty of many acts, both of injustice and folly, 
with some chance of impunity, provided it 
possess wealth enough to command partizans 
and to silence opposition; and hisioiy shows 
us, that as, on the one hand, wealthy and 
money>saving nionarchs have usually heeii 
able to render themselves most independent 
of their subjects, so, on tlie other, it is from 
needy princes, and w'hcn exdiequers are emp¬ 
ty, that the people have obtained grants fa¬ 
vourable to freedom in exchange for their 
supplies. The period of pecuniary distress 
in a government, if it be that when the sub¬ 
jects are must exposed to ojipressiun, is also 
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the crisis in which they have the Lest cltance 
of recoverint* their political rights. 

It is in vain that the constitution of u despotic 
government endeavours, in its forms, to guard 
against the dahgers of such conjunctures, by 
vesting in the sovereign the most complete and 
unbounded right to the property of his sub* 
Jetts. This doctrine, however ample in tlieoi'y, 
cannot in practice be carried lieyond certain 
bounds, without producing either privy con- 
spirat^y or open insurrection, being the violent 
symptoms of the oiumged feelings and ex- 
liausted patieuee of tlic subject, which in 
absolute monaivdiics supply the want of all 
regular political checks upon the power of the 
crown. Whenever the point of human suffer¬ 
ance is exceeded, the despot must propitiate 
the wmlh of an insurgent people m ith the 
head of his minister, or he may tremble fur bis 
own. • 

In constitutions of a less determined despo- 
tical ebameter, tlicre almost always arises some 
power of check or control, however anoma¬ 
lous, which balances or counteracts the arbi¬ 
trary exactions of the sovereign, instead of the 

• WliPn Huonap.-irte expressetl much rc{pvt ami auxicty 
on account of the assasain.'itiun of the Kmperor Paul, hu 
was comfoi'tC4l by Pouchy with words to the following 
effect• Que voulos-vous? e’est un mode de di-stituiinn 
piNipre a re payida U 
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actual re.sistatice of tlie suli^ects, as at Fes or 
Constantinople. This was the case in France. 

^o constitution could have been more ab> 
solute in theorjr than that of France, for two 
hundred years past, in the matter of finance; 
but yet in practice there existed a power of 
contitd in the Parliaments, and particularly in 
that of Paris. These courts, though strictly 
speaking they were constituted only for the 
administration of justice, had forced them¬ 
selves, or been forced by cii'cumstances, into 
a certain degree of political power, which they 
exercised in control of the crown, in the im¬ 
position of new taxes. It was agreed on all 
hands, that the royal edicts, enforcing such 
new impositions, must be registered by the 
Parliaments; but while the ministers held the 
act of registering such edicts to he a deed 
purely ministerial, and the discharge of u 
function imposed by their official duty, the 
magistrates insisted, on the other hand, chat 
they possessed the power of deliberating and 
remonstrating, nay, of refusing to register the 
royal edicts, and tliaC, unless so- registered, 
these warrants had no force or effect. The 


Parliaments exercised this power of control 
on various occasions; and as their interference 
was always on behalf of chaMhject, the prac¬ 
tice, however anomalous, sanctioned by 
public opinion; and, in the absence of all 
other representatives of the people, France 
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naturally looked up to the magistrates as the 
protectors of her rights, and as the only power 
which could offer eveo tlie semblancce of re¬ 
sistance to the arbitrary increase of the bur¬ 
thens of the stale. These functionaries cannot 
be charged with carelessness or cowardice in 
the discharge of their duty; and as taxes in¬ 
creased and became at the same time less pro¬ 
ductive, the opposition of the Parliaments be¬ 
came more formidable. Louis XV. endeavour¬ 
ed to break their spirit by suppression of their 
court, and banislunent of its members from 
Paris; hut notwithstanding this temporary vic¬ 
tory, he is said to liave predicted that his suc¬ 
cessor might not come off from the renewed 
contest so successfully. 

Louis XVI., with the plain well-meaning 
honesty which marked his character, restored 
the Parliaments to their constitutional powers 
iininediately on bis accession to tlie throne, 
having the generosity to regard their resist¬ 
ance to his grandfather as a merit rather than 
an offence. In the mean while, the revenue 
of the kingdom had fallen into a most disas¬ 
trous condition. The continued and renewed 
expense of unsuccessful wars, the supplying 
the demands of a luxurious court, the gratify¬ 
ing hungry cou||||n, and enriching needy fa¬ 
vourites, had ^H^toned large deficits upon 
the public iucome of each successive year. 
Tlie ministers, meanwhile, anxious to provide 
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for the passing moment of their own adminis¬ 
tration, were satisfied to put off the evil day 
by borrowing money at heavy interest, and 
leasing f>ut, in security of these loans, the 
various sources of revenue fo the farmers- 
generai. On their part, these financiers used 
the government as bankrupt prodigals are 
treated by usurious moiiey-brnkers, w ho, feed¬ 
ing their extravagance with the one hand, 
with the otlier wring out of their ruined for¬ 
tunes the most unreasonable recompense for 
their advances. By a long succession of these 
ruinous loans, and the various rights granted 
to guarantee them, the w hole finances of France 
appear to have fallen into total confusion, and 
presented an inextricable chaos to thoae who 
endeavoured to bring them into order. The 
farmers'gencral, therefore, how'ever obnoxious 
to the people, who considered with justice that 
their overgrown fortunes were nourished by 
the life-blood of the community, continued to 
be essentially necessai*y to the state, the ex¬ 
penses of which they alone could find means 
of defraying;—thus supporting the govern¬ 
ment, although Mirabeau said with truth, it 
was only in the sense in which a rope supports 
a liauged man. 

Louis XVI., fully sensil;d|||Hthe disastrous 
state of the public revenue^^a all he could to 
contrive a remedy. He limited his personal 
expenses, and those of his household, with a 
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rigour which approached to parsimony, and 
dimmed the necessary splcnduiirof the throne, 
lie abolished many pensions, and by doing so 
not only disobliged those who were deprived 
of the instant dnjoymeiit of those gratuities, 
hut lost the attachment of the much more nu^ 
inerous class of expectants,, who served tltc 
court in the hope of obtaining similar gratifi¬ 
cations in their turn.' I^stlv, he disinissod a 
very large proportion of his household troops 
and body-guards, affording another subject of 
discontent to the nobles, out of whose families 
these corps were recruited, and destroying 
with his own band a force devotedly attached 
to the royal person, and which, in the hour of 
popular fury, would have been a barrier of in¬ 
appreciable value. Thus, it was the misfor¬ 
tune of this wcll-mcaiiing prince, only to 


' Louis XV. hnc] the. arts if no( tlic \ir(Ui:s of a mu- 
nr^rch. He a 2 ikr<l one of his ministers \\]iM he $U|i2)ose(1 
be the price of the carriage in ^hich they iverc 
•sitting. The muiiste4> uiisking a great allowance fur the 
monarch's paying eII ptince^ yet gne»sc<l within iwu^third* 
Ie.^9 than the real sum. When the king natiietl tlu: actual 
piicc) the statesman exclaiiocd, but ihe monarrh cut him 
short. « Do not attempt,* he sai<l, « Co rt^furm the ex¬ 
penses of my household. There are loo many, and too 
great meu, who have their share in tltat extortion^ and to 
make a reformdtioa||||puId give too much itucoiiteiit. 
yo minister onn atsipi it with success cr with safety." 
This is the picture of the waste attending a despotic go* 
vemment—the cup which is filled to the very brim cannot 
i>c lifted to the lips without waiting the conteiiu.* 
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weaken fai&oMii cause and endanger his safety, 
by those sacriBces, intended to relieve the 
burthens of the people, and supply the wants 
of the state. 

The King adopted a broader and more ef> 
fectual course of reform, by using die advice 
of upright and skilful ministers, to introduce, 
as far as possible, some degree of order into 
the French finances. Turgot, Malesherbes, 
and Necker, were persons of unquestionable 
skill, of sound views, and undisputed inte* 
grity; and although the last-named minister 
finally sunk in public esteem, it was only be¬ 
cause circumstances had excited such an ex- 
U’Qvagant opinion of his powers, as could not 
have been met and realixed by those of the 
fii’st financier who ever lived. These virtuous 
and patriotic statesmen did all in their power 
to keep afloat the vessel of the state, and pre¬ 
vent at least the increase of the deficit, which 
now arose yearly on the public accounts. They, 
and Necker in particular, introduced economy 
and retrenchment into all departments of the 
revenue, restored the public credit without 
increasing the national burthens, and, by ob¬ 
taining loans on reasonable terms, were fortu¬ 
nate enough to find funds for the immediate 
support of the American expensive as it 
was, without pressing on the patience of the 
people by new impositions. Gould this state 
of matters have been supported for some years, 
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opportunities ini0hc in that time have occiin'ed 
for adapting the French inode of government 
to the new lights which the age afforded. 
Public opinion, joined to the LeueBcencc of 
the sovereign,* liad already wrought Bcveral 
important and desirable changes. Many ob- 
nosious and oppressive law.^liad been express¬ 
ly abrogated, nr tacitly suffered to become ob¬ 
solete, and there never sate a king upon tlie 
French or any other throne, more willing than 
T.>oiii.s XVI. to sacriKce his own personal in¬ 
terest and prorogHtivo to w hatever seemed to 
be the bencBt of the state. Even at the very 
commencement of his reign, and when obey- 
ingonly the dictates of his own beneficence, 
he reformed the penal code of France, which 
then savoured of the barbarous times in wbicb 
it had originated—he aboliitlied the use of tor¬ 
ture—he restored to freedom those prisoners 
of state, the m mrnful inhabitants of the Bas¬ 
tille and other fortresses, who had been the 
victims of his grandfather's jealousy—the com¬ 
pulsory labour called the cojv^e, levied from 
the peasantry, and one principal source of po¬ 
pular discontent, had been abolished in some 
provinces and modified in others—and while 
the police was under the regulation of the sage 
and virtuous M^nsherbes, its arbitrary powers 
had been seldom so exercised as to become the 
subject of complaint. In short, the monarch 
partook the influence of public opinion along 

4. 
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with his subjects, and there seemed just reason 
to hope, that, had times reuiained moderate, 
the monarchy of France might liave been re> 
formed instead of being destroyed. 

Unhappily, convulsions of ttie state herame 
from day to day more violent, and Ix)uis XVI., 
who possessed th/^ l)enevoiencc and good in¬ 
tentions of his ancestor, Henry IV., wanted his 
military talents, and his political firmness. In 
consequence of this deftcieticy, the King suf¬ 
fered himself lo be di.stractcd by a variety of 
counsels; and vacillatiog, as all must who act 
more from a general desire to do that which is 
right, than upon any delcnnined and well- 
considered system, be placed his power and 
his character at the merry of the changeful 
course of events, which finnness might have 
at least combated, if it could not control. But 
it is remarkable, that Uonis resembled Cltarles 
1. of England more than any of his own ances¬ 
tors in a want of self-confidence, which led to 
frequent alterations of mind and changes of 
measures, as well as in a tendency to axnrions- 
ness, which enabled both Henrietta Maria, and 
Marie Antoinette, to u.se a fatal influence upon 
their counsels. Roth sovereigns fell under 
the same suspicion of being deceitful and in¬ 
sincere, when perltaps both, hut certainly 
I.iOuis, only changed his course of conduct 
from a change of his own opinion, or from 
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suffering himself to be orer-persuadeJ, and 
deferring to the sentiments of others. 

Few monarchs of any country, certainly, 
have changed jtheir ministry, and with their 
ministry their councils and measures, so often 
as Lunis XVI.; and with this unhappy conse> 
qnence, that he neither pei'sevcred in a firtii 
and severe course of governmcni long enough 
to inspire respect, nor in a couciliatury and 
yielding policy fur a sufficient time to propi¬ 
tiate regard and inspire confidence. It is w'itli 
regret w'e notice this imperfection in a charac¬ 
ter otherwise so excellent; but it was one of 
the lending catiscs of the Revolutioii, timt a 
piince, possessed of power too great to be ei- 
th<T kept or resigned with safety, hesitated 
between tbc natural resolution to defend liis 
hereditary prerogative, and the sense of justice 
which induced him to restore sui;h part of it 
as had been usurped from the people by his 
ancestors. By adhering to the one course, he 
might have been the conqueror of the Revolu¬ 
tion ; by adopting the other, he had a chance 
to be its guide and governor; by hesitating be¬ 
tween them, he became its victim. 

It was in consequence of this vacillation of 
purpose that Louis, in 1781, sacrificed Turgot 
and Necl^er to the itttrigiies of the court. These 
statesmen had fonned a plan for new-modcl- 
Itng the financial part of the French monarchy, 
which, while it should gratify the pboplc by 
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admitting representatives on their part to some 
intluencein the imposition of new taxes, might 
have released the King from the interference 
of the Parliaments (whose office of remon¬ 
strance, although valuable as a shelter from 
despotism, vas often arbitrarily, and even fac- 
tiously exercised),«anr) have transferred to the 
direct representativos of ilie people tliut su- 
perintendance, whicli ought never to have 
been in other hands. 

For this purpose the ministers proposed to 
institute, in the several provinces of France, 
convocations of a representative nature, one 
half of whom was to be chosen from the Com- 
moii.s, or Third Estate, and the other named 
by die Nobles and Clergy in equal proportions, 
and which assemblies, without having the 
right of rejecting the edicts imposing new 
taxes, were to apportion them amongst the 
subjects of their several pi'ovinces. This sys¬ 
tem contained in it much that was excellent, 
and might have opened the road for further 
improvements on the constitution; while, at 
die same time, it would probably, so early as 
1781, have been i?Mcived as a boon, by which 
the subjects were called to participate in the 
royal councils, rather than as a concession ex¬ 
tracted from the weakness of the sovereign, or 
from his despair of his own resources. It af¬ 
forded, also, an opportunity peculiarly desira¬ 
ble in France, of forming the minds of the 
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people to the discharge of public duty. The 
British nation owe much of the practical be¬ 
nefits of their constitution to the habits with 
which almost all men are trained to exercise 
some |¥ublic right in head-courts, vestries, 
and other deliberative bodies, where their 
minds arc habituated to the course of business, 
and accustomed to the manner in which it 
can be most regularly dispatched. This ad¬ 
vantage wouhl have been supplied to the 
I'rcnch by Necker's scheme. 

But with all the advantiiges which it pro¬ 
mised, this plan of provincial ussemblie.s mis¬ 
carried, owing to the emulous opposition of 
the Parliament of Paris, who did not chuse 
that any other body tlian their own should be 
considered as the guardians of wbut remained 
in France of popular rights. 

Another measure of Nccker was of more 
dubious policy. This was the printing and 
publishing of his lleport to the Sovereign of 
the state of the revenues of France. The mi¬ 
nister probably thought this display of can¬ 
dour, which, however proper in itself, w'as 
hitherto unknown in the French administra¬ 
tion, might be useful to the King, whom it 
represented as acquiescing in public opinion, 
and appci^ring not only ready, but sidicitoiis, 
to collect the sentiments of his subjects on tlie 
I)ii8incss of the state. Necker might also 
df em the Compte Rendu a prudent ihcasurc 
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on bis own account, to secure the popular fa¬ 
vour, ana maintain himself by the public 
esteem against the influence of court intrigue. 
Or lastly, both these motives might be min¬ 
gled with the natural vanity of shovi'ing the 
world that France enjoyed, in the person of 
Necker, a minister' bold enough to penetrate 
into the labyrinth of confusion and obscurity 
which had been thought inextricable by all 
his predecessors, and was at length enabled 
to render to the sovereign and people of 
France a detailed and balanced account of the 
state of their finances. 

Neither did the result of the national ba¬ 
lance-sheet appear so astounding as to require 
its being concealed as a state mystery. The 
deficit, or the balance, by which the expenses 
of government exceeded the revenue of the 
country, by no means indicated a desperate 
state of finance, or one which must either 
demand immense sacrifices, or otherwise lead 
to national bankruptcy. It did not greatly 
exceed the annual defalcation of two millions, 
a sum which, to a country so fertile as Franco, 
might even he termed trifling. Attbesametin^ 
Necker brought fbrward a variety of reduc¬ 
tions and economical arrangements, by which 
be proposed to provide for this deficiency, 
without either incurring debt or burthening 
the subject with additional taxes. 

But hlchoiigh this geneial cxposure of tlu; 
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expenses of the state, tills appeal from the 
{jovemment to the people, had the air of a 
frank and generous proceeding, and was, in 
fact, a step to the great constitutional point of 
establiMiing in the nation and its repre.senta> 
tives the sole power of granting supplies, 
there may be doubt whether it was not rather 
too hastily resorted to. Tliose from whose 
eyes the cataract lias hcen removed, are for 
some time deprived of light, and, iu the end, 
it is supplied to them by limited degrees; but 
that glare which was at once pourctl iip:)n the 
nation of Krance served (o dazxle as many as 
it illuminated. The Compte Rcndn was the 
general subject of conversation, not only 1;^ 
coffee-houses and public promenades, but in 
saloons and ladies' boudoirs, and amongst 
society belter <|nnlified to discuss the merits 
of the last comedy, or any other frivolity of 
the day. The verv array of figures had some* 
thing otaAo’us and terrible in it, and the word 
deficit was used, like the name of Marlborough 
of old, to frighten children with. 

To most it indicated the total bankruptcy 
^ the nation, and prepared many to act with 
the selfish and short-sighted policy of sailors, 
who plunder the cargo of their own vessel in 
the act of ^shipwreck. 

Others saw, in the account of expenses at¬ 
tached to the person and dignity of the prince, 
a wasteful expenditure, which in thatliour of 
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avowed necessity a nation might well dispense 
with. Men began to number the guards and 
household pump of the sovereign and bis 
(.ourt, as the dangliters of hear did the train 
of their father. The reduction already* cuui- 
inenccd iiiiglit be carried, thought tlicse pro¬ 
vident persuns, yet farther:— 

Whai nccili lie ten, or five’ 

And no doubt some, even at this early period, 
arrived at the ultimate coticlti.sion, 

nreds 

Besides tlie domestic and household ex¬ 
penses of the sovereign, which, so fur us per¬ 
sonal, were on the most inudcrate scale, the 
public mind was nuich moi'e justly revolted 
at the large sum yearly squandered among 
needy courrier.s and their dependents, or even 
less justifiably lavished upon those whose 
rank and fortune ought to liave ^dlftoed them 
far above adding to the burthens of the sub¬ 
jects. The King had endeavoured to abridge 
this list of gratuities and pensions, but the 
system of eorruptiou which had prevailed f^ 
two centuries was not to be abolished in W 
instant; the throne, already tottering, could 
not immediately be deprived of the hand of 
stipendiary grandees whom it had so long 
maintained, and who afforded it theii' coun¬ 
tenance in return, and it was pcrliaps iinpo- 
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litic to fix the attention of the public on a 
disclosure so peculiarly invidious, until the 
opportunity of correcting it should arrive;— 
it was like tlie disclosure of a wasting sore, 
useless and disg^isting unless when showii to 
a surgeon, and for the purpose of cure. Yet, 
though the account rendered by the minister 
of the finances, while it passed from the hand 
of one idler to another, and occupied on sofas 
mid toilets the place of the latest novel, did 
doubtless engage giddy heads in vain and 
dangerous speculation, something was to be 
risked in order to pave the way of regaining 
for the French subjects the right most e.ssen* 
tial to freemen, that of granting or refusing 
tlieir own supplies. The publicity of the dis-- 
tressed state of the finances induced a general 
conviction that the oppressive system of tax¬ 
ation, and that of approaching bankruptcy, 
which was a still greater evil, could only be 
removed or avoided by resorting to tbe nation 
itself, convoked in their ancient form of re¬ 
presentation, which was called the States-ge- 
neral. 


It was true that, through length of time, the 
%> re and powers of this body were forgot¬ 
ten, if indeed they had ever been very tho¬ 
roughly fixed: and it was also true that the 
'onstitutiojk of the States-general of t 6 i 4 » 
which ^vas the last date uf their being assem¬ 
bled, was not likely to suit a period when the 
VOL. I. 5 
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country was so much cliaDged, both io cha¬ 
racter and circumstances. The doubts con¬ 
cerning the composition of the medicine, and 
its probable effects, seldom abate the patient's 
confidence. All joined in desiring the conro- 
cation of this representative body, and all ex¬ 
pected time such an assembly would he able to 
find some satisfactory remedy for the pressing 
evils of the state. The cry was general, and, 
as usual in such cases, few who joined in it 
knew exactly what it was they wanted. 

. Looking back on the period of 1780, with 
the advantage of our own experience, it is 
possible to see a cliance, though perhaps a 
doubtful one, of avoiding the universal ship¬ 
wreck which was fated to ensue. If the royal 
government, determining to gratify the gene¬ 
ral wish, had taken the initiative in conceding 
the great national measure as a boon flowing 
from the prince's pure goud-will and love of 
his subjects, and if measures bad been taken 
rapidly and decisively to secure seats in these 
bodies, but particularly in the Tiers £)tac, to 
men known for their moderation and adher¬ 
ence to the monarchy, it seems probalde that 
the crown might have secured such an int^fr 
est in a body of its own creation, as womd 
have silenced the attempts of any heated 
spirits to buiry the kingdom into absolute 
revolution. The reverence paid to the throne 
for so many centuries had yet the influence 
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of unassailed sanctity; the King was still the 
master of an army, commanded under him by 
his nobles, and as yet animated by the spirit 
of loyalty, which is the natural attribute of 
the military prefession; the minds of men 
were not warmed at once, and wearied, by a 
fruitless and chicaning delay, which only 
showed the extreme indisposition of the court 
to grant wliat they liad no means of ultimately 
refusing; nor had public opinion yet been 
agitated by the bold discussions of a thousand 
pamphleteers, who, under preteitce of enlight¬ 
ening the people, prepossessed their minds 
with the must extreme ideas of the popular 
character of the representation of the Tiers 
ivtat, and its superiority over every other 
power of the state. Ambitious and unscru¬ 
pulous men would then hardly have bad the 
time or boldness to form those audacious pre¬ 
tensions which their ancestors dreamed not 
of, and which the course of six or seven years 
of protracted expectation, and successive re¬ 
newals of hope, succeeded by disappointment, 
enabled them to mature. 

Such a fatal interval, however, was suffered 
^Hl^nteT^rene, between the first idea of con¬ 
voking the States-general, and the period when 
that measure became inevitable. Without this 
delay, th» Ring, invested with all bis royal 
prerojiKives, and at the head of the military 
forc^might have surrendered with a good 
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grace such parts of his power as were incon- 
sistcnt with the liberal opinions of the time, and 
such ^sulTcnde^ must have been received as a 
grace, since it could not have been exacted as 
a sacritice. The conduct of Uic government, 
in the interim, towards the nation whose re¬ 
presentatives it was shortly to meet, re¬ 
sembled that of an insane person, who should 
by a hundred teazing and vexatious insults 
imtate into frenzy the lion, whose cage he 
w as about to open, and to whose fury he must 
necessarily be exposed. 

Necker, whose undoubted honesty, as well 
us his republican candour, had rendered him 
highly popular, had, under the influence of 
the old intriguer Maurepas, been dismissed 
from bis office as Minister of Finance, in 1781. 
The witty, versatile, selfish, and cunning Mau¬ 
repas bad the art t<» hold his power till the 
last moment of his long life, and died at the 
moment when the knell of death was a sum¬ 
mon) to call him from impending ruin. He 
made, according to an expressive northern 
proverb, the r day and way alike long;* and 
died just about the period when the system of 
evasion and palliation, of usurious loans asA 
lavish bounties, could scarce have servem 
longer to save him from disgrace. Vei^enn^s, 
who succeeded him, was, like himself, a cour¬ 
tier rather than a statesman; more ^rudions 
to preserve his awn power, by continuing the 
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same system of partial expedients and tem¬ 
porary shifts, than willing to hazard the King's 
favour, or the popularity of his administration, 
by attempting any scheme of permanent utility 
or general reformation. Calonne, the Minister 
of Finance, who had succeeded to that office 
after the brief administrations of Fleury and 
d'Ormcsson, called on by his duty to the most 
difficult and embarrassing branch of govern¬ 
ment, was possessed of a more comprehensive 
genius,'and more determined courage, than 
his principal, Vergeuiies. So early as the year 
1784, the deficiency betwixt the receipts of llie 
whole revenues of the state, and the expen¬ 
diture, extended to six hundred and eighty- 
four millions of livres, in Hritisli money about 
equal to twenty-eight railliojis four hundred 
thousand pounds sterling; but then a certain 
large portion of this debt consisted in annuities 
granted by government, which were annually 
in the train of being extinguished hy the death 
of the holders; and there nas ample room for 
saving, in the mode of collecting the variou.s 
taxes. So that large as the sum of deficit ap¬ 
peared, it could not have been very formi- 
fihble, considering the resources of so rich a 
country; but it was necessary, that the pres¬ 
sure of new burdens, to be imposed at tliis 
cxigence,*should he equally divided ainongst 
the of the state. The Third Estate, 

or ^mmons, had been exhausted ui\der the 
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-W'eight of taxes, which fell upoa them alone, 
and Calonne formed the bold and laudable 
design of compelling the Clergy and Nobles, 
hitherto exempted from taxation, to contribute 
their share to the revenues of'the state 

This, however, was, in the present state uf 
the public, too bold a scheme to be carried 
into execution without the support of some> 
thing resembling a popular representation. At 
this crisis, again might Louis have summoned 
the States'general, with some chance of uniting 
their suffrages with the wishes of the crown. 
The King would have found himself in a na¬ 
tural alliance with the Commons, in a plan to 
abridge those immunities, which the Clergy 
and Nobles possessed, to the prejudice of the 
Third Estate. He would thus, in the outset 
at least, have united the influence and interests 
of the crown with those of the popular party, 
and established something like a balance in 
the representative body, in which the throne 
must have had considerable weight. 

•Apparently, Calonne and his principal, Ver- 
gennes, were afraid to take this manly and 
direct course, as indeed the ministers of an 


arbitrary monarch can rarely be supposed wilt¬ 
ing to call in the aid of a body of popular re¬ 
presentatives. The ministers endeavoured, 


therefore, to supply the want of ahody like 
the States-general, by summoning tog^f!^er an 
assembly of what was termed the Notabl^, or 
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principal persons in the kingdom. This was 
in every sense an unadvised measure.' With 
something resembling the form of a great na¬ 
tional council, the Notables had no right to 
I'epresant the nAtion, neither did it come with¬ 
in their province to pass any resolution what¬ 
ever. Their post was mprely that of an 
extraordinary body of counsellors, who deli¬ 
berated on any subject which the King might 
submit to their consideration, and were to 
express their npiiiiun in answer to the sove¬ 
reign's interrogatories; hut an assembly, which 
could only start opinions and debate upon 
them, without ccmiing to any effective or po¬ 
tential decision, was a fatal resource at a crisis 
when decision uas peremptorily necessary, 
and when all vague and in'clevant discussion 
was, as at a inomeut of national fermentation, 
to be cautiously avoided. Above all, there was 
this great error in having recourse to the As¬ 
sembly of the Notables, that, consisting en¬ 
tirely of the privileged orders, the council 
was composed of the individuals most inimical 
to the equality of taxes, and most tenacious of 
those very immunities which were sti'uck at 
by the scheme of the Minister of b'inance. 

Calonne found himself opposed at every 
point, and received from the Notables remon- 

’ were summoned oo agth Dcreinber, 1786, .lud 

met mn February of the lubsequeot year. . 
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straDccs instead of support and countenance. 
That Assembly censuring all his plans, and 
rejecting his proposals, he was in their pre> 
sence like a rash necromancer, who has been 
indeed able to raise a demon,* but is unequal 
to the task of guiding him when evoked. He 
was further weakened by the death of Ver- 
gennes, and finally obliged to resign his place 
and his country, a sacrifice at once to court 
intrigue and popular odium. Had this able 
but rash minister convoked the States>general 
instead of the Notables, he would have been 
at least sure of the support of the Third Elstatc, 
or Cumiiious; and, allied with them, might 
have carried through so popular a scheme, as 
tliat wlilch went to establish taxation upon a 
just and equal principle, affecting the rich a.> 
well as the poor, the proud prelate and weal> 
thy noble, us well as the industriou.s cultivator 
of the soil. 

Galonnc having retired to England from 
popular haired, his perilous office devolved 
upon the Archbishop of Sens, afterwards the 
Cardinal dc Loinenie, who was raised to the 
painful pre-eminence * by tlie interest of the 
tinfortunate Marie Antoinette, whose excellent 
qualities were connected with a spirit of state* 
intrigue proper to the sex in such elevated 
situations, whiclrbut too frequently^thwarted 

N 

' iMsy, 1787. 
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or bore down the more cundid intentions of 
her husband, and tended, though on her part 
unwittingly, to give his public measures, some¬ 
times adopted on his own principles, and 
somethnes inffiiencod by her intrigues and 
solicitations, an appearance of vacillation, and 
even of duplicity, which {'I'i^utly injured them 
both in the public opinion. The new minister 
finding it as difficrult to deal with the As.sein))]y 
of Notables as his predecessor, the King finally 
dissolved tliat body, without having received 
from them either the countenance or good 
counsel which liad been expected, thus re¬ 
alizing the opinion expressed hy Voltaire con¬ 
cerning such convocations: 

De toub CPS Ktat^ I'cB'et le plu$ roniiiiun, 

Gst dc voir Unix iios niaui, xnns eii • 4 nitla{yci‘ un. 

After disiinssion of the Notnblcs, the 
ter adopted or recommended a line of conduct 
so fluctuating and indecisive, so violent at one 
time in support of the royal prerogative, and 
so pusillaniinoiis when he encountered resist¬ 
ance from the newly-awakened spiritofliberty, 
that had he been bribed to render the crown 
at once odious and conteniptible, or to engage 
his master in a Jine of conduct which should 
iriitatc the courageous, and encourage the ti¬ 
mid, aumhg his dissatisfied subjects, the Arch- 
bishoff^f Sens could hardly, after the deepest 
thokht, l^ve adopted measures belteradaptcd 
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for such a purpose. As if determiued to bring 
matters to an issue betwixt the King and the 
Parliament of Paris, he laid before the latter 
two new edicts for taxes, similar in most re¬ 
spects to those which liad beeft recomabended 
by his predecessor Calonne to the Notables. 
The Parliament refused to register these edicts, 
being the course w hich the minister ought to 
have expected. He then resolved upon a dis¬ 
play of the royal prerogative in its most arbi¬ 
trary and obnoxious fonn. A Bed of Justice, 
as it was termed, was held,' where the King, 
presiding in person over the court of Parlia¬ 
ment, commanded the edicts imposing certain 
new taxe» to be registered in his own pre¬ 
sence; thus, by an act of authority emanating 
directly from the sovereign, beating down the 
only species of opposition which the subjects, 
through any organ whatsoever, could offer to 
the increase of taxation. 

The Parliament yielded the semblance of a 
momentarptijedience. butprotested solemnly, 
that the edlili»having been registered solely by 
the royal command, and against their unani¬ 
mous opinion, should not have the force of a 
law. They remonstrated also to the throne 
in terms of great freedom and energy, dis¬ 
tinctly intimating, that they could not and 
would not be the passive instniments,^hrough 


6th Au0u»t, 1767. 
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the medium of ^hom the public was to be 
loaded with new impositions ; and they ex¬ 
pressed, for the first time, in direct temis, the 
proposition, fraught with the fate of France, 
that nether ihe*edicts of the King, nor the re¬ 
gistration of those edicts by the Parliament, 
were sufBcient to impose permanent burthens 
on the people ; but that such taxation was 
competent to the States-general only. 

In punislmient of their undaunted defence 
of the popular cause, the Parliumeut was ba¬ 
nished to Troyes; the government thus iu- 
creasing die national discontent by the removal 
of the principal court of the kingdom, and by 
all the evils incident to a delay of public jus¬ 
tice. The Provincial Parliaments supported 
the principles adopted by their brethren of 
Paris. The Gliaiuber of Accounts, and the 
Court of Aids, the judicial establishments next 
in rank to that of the Pai'liament, alsoic- 
monstrated against the taxes, and refused to 
enforce them. They were not enforced ac¬ 
cordingly; and thus, for the first time, during 
two centuries at least, the royal authority of 
France, being brought into direct collision with 
public opiniou and resistance, was, by the 
energy of the subject, compelled to retrograde 
and yield ground. This was the first direct 
and imnmdiate movement of that mighty Rc- 
volutip.^ which afterwards rushed to its crisis 
like|fi rock rolling down a mountain^ This 
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was tlie first torch which was actually applied 
to the various combustibles which lay scattered 
tlu'onj'h France, and which we have endea¬ 
voured to analyze. The flame soon spread 
into the provinces. The nobles of Brittany, 
broke out into a kind of insurrection; the Par¬ 
liament of Grenoble impiignefl by a solemn 
decree the legality of lettres de cachet. Strange 
and alarming fears,;—wild and boundless 
hopes,—inconsistent rumours,—a vagufl^ ex¬ 
pectation of impending events,-~all contri¬ 
buted to agitate the public mind. 'I'he quick 
and tiiercurial tempers which chiefly distin¬ 
guish the nation, were half maddened with 
suspense, while even the dull nature of the 
lowest and most degraded of the community 
felt the coming impulse of extraordinary 
changes, as cattle are observed to be disturbed 
before an approaching thunder-storm. 

The minister could not sustain his courage 
in such a menacing conjuncture, yet unhap¬ 
pily attempted a show of resistance, instead of 
leaving the King to the influence of his own 
sound sense and excellent disposition, which 
'also induced him to chuse the means of con¬ 
ciliation. There was indeed but one choice, 
and it lay betwixt civil war or concession. A 
despot would have adopted the former course, 
and, withdrawing from Paris, would^bave ga¬ 
thered around him the army still his A 

patriouc monarch (and such was Loui^KVl. 
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when exercising his o.wn judgment) would 
iiave chosen the road of concession; yet his 
Steps, even in retreating, would have been so 
firm, and his attitude so manly, that the peo¬ 
ple wuj|)ld not have ventured to ascribe to fear 
what flowed solely from u spirit of concilia¬ 
tion. Unr the conduct of minister, or of 
those who directed his motions, was an alter¬ 
nation of irritating opposition to the public 
voidi, and of ill-timed concession to its de¬ 
mands, which implied an understanding im¬ 
paired by the perils of the conjuncture, and 
unequal alike to the task of avoiding them by 
roitcession, or resisting them with courage. 

The King, indeed, recalled the Parliament 
of Paris from their exile, cbming, at the same 
time, nnderan express engagement to convoke 
the States-general, and leading the subjects, 
of course, to suppose that the new imposts 
were to be left to their consideration. But, 
as if to irritate men's minds, by showing a de¬ 
sire to elude the execution of what had been 
promised, the minister ventured, in an evil 
hour, to hazard another experiment upon the 
finnness of their nerves, and again to commit 
the dignity of the sovereign by bringing him 
personally to issue a command, which expe¬ 
rience had shown the Parliament were previ¬ 
ously res^’ed to disobey. By this new pro¬ 
ceeding,^he King was induced to hold what 
was ^lled a Iloyal Sitting of the Parliament, 
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which resembled in all its forms a Bed of Jus¬ 
tice, except that it seems as if the commands 
of the monarch were esteemed less authorita¬ 
tive when so issued, than when they were, as 
oil the former occasion, delivered in this last 
obnoxious assembly. 

Thus, at less advantage than before, and, at 
nil events, after the total failure of a former 
experiment, the King, arrayed in all the forms 
of his royalty, once more, and for the last tihte, 
convoked his Parliament in person; and again 
with his own voice commanded the court to 
register a royal edict for a loan of four hun¬ 
dred and twenty millions of francs, to be raised 
in the course of five yeai's.' This demand 
gave occasion to a debate which lasted nine 
liours, and was only closed by the King rising 
up, and issuing at length liis positive and im¬ 
perative orders that the loan should be regis¬ 
tered. To the astonishment of the meeting, 
the first prince of the blood, the Duke of Or¬ 
leans, arose, as if in reply, and demanded to 
know if they were assembled in a Bed of Jus¬ 
tice or a Royal Sitting; and receiving for an¬ 
swer that thel^‘ latter was the quality of the 
meeting, he entered a sedemn protest against 
the proceedings.^ Thus was the authority of 


I I 

* M. Cb« LacretaUe says four Hist, dt 

France pendant le i8* tiMe^ voL VL pa0. 

* The8€ oiemorml)le etents took pbee od Mo* 
vemkerf 1787. 
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the King once more brought in direct opposi- 
tiou to the assertors of the rights of the peo* 
)>1e, as if on purpose to show, in the fece of the 
wh^le nation, that its terrors nere only those 
of a phantom,* whose shadowy bulk might 
(jverawe the timid, but could offer no real 
muse of fear when courageously op|Tosed. 

The minister did not, however, give way 
without such an ineffectual straggle, as at once 
showed the weakness of the royal authority, 
and the willingness to wield it with the des¬ 
potic sway of former times. Two members 
of the Parliament of Paris ’ were imprisoned 
in remote fortresses, and the Duke of Orleans 
was sent in exile to his estate. 

A long and animated exchange of remon¬ 
strances followed betwixt the King and the 
Pari lament, in which the former acknowledged 
Ills weakness, even by entering into the dis¬ 
cussion of his prerogative, as well, as by the 
concessions he found himself obliged to ten- 

of Sens nou¬ 
rished the romantic idea of getting rid o^feiese 
refractory courts entirely, and at the same time 
to evade the convocation of the States-general, 
substituting in their plate the erection of a 
Cour-pUnUre, or ancient Feudal Court, com¬ 
posed of princes, peers, marshals of France,, 
deputies^om the provinces, and other distin- 

‘ D'Eprpnenil and Gaislard. iiU>. 


der. Meantime, the Archbishop 
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guished persons, who should iu future exercise 
nil the higher and nobler duties of the Parlia> 
ments, thus reduced to their original and pro- 
]>er duties as courts of justice. But a court^ or 
council of the ancient feudal, tiroes, wjth so 
slight an infusion of popular rept'esentation, 
could in- no shape have accorded with the 
ideas which now generally prevailed; and so 
much w'as this felt to be the case, that many 
of the peers, and other persons nominated 
members of the Coui'-plmiire, declined the 
seats proposed to them, and the whole plan 
fell to the ground. 

Meantime, violence succeeded to violence, 
and remonstrance to remonstrance. The Par¬ 


liament of Pahs, and all the provincial bodies 
of the same description, being suspended from 
their functions, and the course of regular jus¬ 
tice interrupted, the spirit of revolt became 
gcnei'al through the realm, and broke out in 
riots and insurrections of a fonnidable descrip¬ 
tion; while, at the same time, the inhabitants 
l6f tlMlI^pital were observed to become dread¬ 
fully agitated. 

There wanted not writers to fan the rising 
discontent; and, what seems more singular, 
they were permitted to do so without inter- 
jpnption, notwithstanding the deepened jea¬ 
lousy with which free discussion was now 
regarded in France. Libels and sitires of 
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every de$;cHption were publicly circulated, 
without an attempt on the part of the govern¬ 
ment to suppress the publications, or to pu- 
nis^ their authors, although the most scandal¬ 
ous stacks on> the royal family, and on the 
queen in particular, were dispersed along with 
these political effusions, it seemed'as if the 
arm of power was paralyzed, and the bonds 
of authority which had so long fettered iho 
French people were fall'ug asunder of them¬ 
selves; for the liberty of the press, so long 
unknown, was now openly assumed and ex¬ 
ercised, withoti^ the government daring to 
interfere. 

To conclude the picture, as if God and muu 
had alike determined the fall of this ancient 
monarchy, a hurricane of most portentous and 
unusual character bui^t uii the kingdom, and 
laying waste the promised harvest far aud 
wide, slicwcd to tlic terrified inhabitants the 
prospect at once of poverty and fainyie, added 
to those of national bankruptcy an'd a dis¬ 
tracted government. * • 

The lariP) evils seemed fast advancing; for 
the stale oi' the finances became so utterly 
desperate, that Louis was under the necessity 
of stopping a large proportion of the treasury 
payments, and issuing bills for the deficiency. 
.4t this ^ful crisis, fearing for the King, and 
more for himself, the Archbishop of Sens re- 
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tired from administration,' and left the mo¬ 
narch, while bankruptcy and famine threaten¬ 
ed the kin^'doin, to manage as he might, amid 
the storms which the measures of the minyster 
himself had provoked to the icttcnnos^ 

A new |)remicr, and a total alteration of mea- 
sui’es, wiire to he resorted to, while Necker, 
the popular favourite, called to the helm of 
the state, regretted, with hitter anticipation 
of misfortune, the lime which had been worse 
than wasted under the rule of the Archbishop, 
who had employed it in augmenting the ene¬ 
mies and diminishing the resources of the 
crown, and forcing the King on such measures 
us caused the royal autlmrity to be generally 
regarded as the common enemy of all ranks of 
the kingdom. To redeem the royal pledge 
by convoking the States-gencral, seemed to 
Necker the must fair as well as most politic 
proceeding; and indeed this afforded the only 
chance o( once mure reconciling the prince 
with the people, though it was now yielding 
that to a demand, \vhich two years before 
would have been received as a boon. 

We have already observed tiiat the consti¬ 
tution of this Asseinbly of National Represen¬ 
tatives was little understood, though the phrase 
was in the mouth of every one. It was to be 


' a 5 th August, 1788. The Archbishop to Italy 
with great expedition, after be had given in his resigna- 
tioo to lus unfortunate sovereign- 
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the panacea to the disorders of the nation, yet 
men knevr imperfectly the mode of composin{; 
this universal medicine, or the manner of its 
op^ution. Or rather, the people of France 
invo^d the assistance of this national council, 
as they would have done tliat of a tutelary an¬ 
gel, with full coiiHdence .in his power and 
benevolence, though they neither knew the 
form in which he might appear, nor the nature 
of the miracles which he was to perform in 
their behalf. It has been strongly objected 
to Necker, that he neglected, on the part of 
the crown, to take the initiative line of con¬ 
duct on this important occasion, and it ha^ 
been urged that it was the miniKters duty, 
without making any question, or permitting 
any doubt, to assume that mode of convening 
the States, and regulating them when assem¬ 
bled, which should best tend to secure tlu* 
tottering influence of his master. But Ncckcr 
probably thought the time was past in which 
this power might have been assumed by the 
crown without exciting jealousy or opposition. 
The royal authority, he might recollect, liad 
been of late years repeatedly strained, until it 
had repeatedly given way, and tlie issue, first 
of the Bed of Jtistice, and then of the Royal 
Sitting, was sufficient to show that words of 
uuthorit’^would be wasted in vain upon diso¬ 
bedient ears, and might only excite a resist¬ 
ance which would prove its own lack of powee. 
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It was, therefore, advisable not to trust to the 
unaided exercise of prerogative, but to strength* 
en instead the regulations which might be 
adopted for the constitution of the Statesy^e* 
neral, by the s^probation of sohie publie^ody 
independent of the King and his ministers. 
And with this purpose, Neckcr convened a 
second meeting of the Notables, ’ and laid be¬ 
fore them, for their consideration, his plan for 
the constitution of the Statcs-general. 

There were two great points submitted to 
this body, concerning the constitution of the 
States-general. f. In what proportion the de¬ 
puties of the Three Kstates should be repre¬ 
sented? a. 'Whether, when assembled, the 
Nobfobtfllergy, and Third Estate, orCommons, 
should'act separately as distinct chambers, or 
■sit and vote as one united body? 

Necker, a minister of an honest and candid 
disposition, a republican also, and therefore 
on principle a respecter of public opinion, un¬ 
happily did not recollect, that to be well-formed 
and accurate, public opinion should be founded 
on the authority of men of talentsand integrity; 
and that the popular mind must be pre-occupi^ 
by arguments oFa sound and virtuous tendency, 
else the enemy will sow tares, and the public 
will receive it in the absence of more whol6- 

' NiMCinher^ 17B6. 
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some grain. Perhaps also, this minister found 
himself less in his element when treating of 
State affairs, than while acting in his proper 
ca^city as a financier. However that may be, 
Neclrer's condAct resembled that of an unre¬ 
solved general, who directs his movements by 
the report of a council of .war. He did not 
sufficiently perceive the necessity that the 
measures to be taken should originate with 
himself rather than arise from the suggestion 
of others, and did not, therefore, ayail himscli' 
of his situation and high popularity^lto recom¬ 
mend such genera) preliminary arrangements 
as might preserve the influcucc of the crown 
in the Statcs-general, without encroaching on 
the rights of the subject. The ||I||M|P 
Necker leaving all in doubt, and op^iW dis¬ 
cussion, those arguments had most weight with 
the public which ascribed most importance to 
the Third Estate. The talents of the Nobles 
and Clergy might be considered as having been 
already in vain appealed to in the two sessions 
of the Notables, an assembly composed chiefly 
out of the privileged classes, and whose advice 
and opinion had been given without producing 
any corresponding good effect. The Parlia¬ 
ment had declared themselves in<:ompetent to 
the measures necessary for the exigencies of 
the kingdom. The course adopted by the 
Ring indicated doubt and uncertainty, if not 
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incaptii^y. The Tiers £tat, therefore, was 
the body of coi|nsellors to whom the nation 
looked at this cigj^eal conjuncture. 

« What is the Tiers £tat?s formed the /Itle 
of a pampliletfft>y the Abbd iheyes; aif<l the 
answer returned by the author was such as 
augmented all the magniHcent ideas already 
floating in men's minds concerning the im¬ 
portance of this order. « The Tiers ^tat,u 
siiid he, «• comprehends the whole nation of 
I'rajice, excepting only the Noblesand Clergy.» 
This vie«li||jif the matter was so far successful, 
that the Notables recommended that the Com- 
oious, or Third Estate, should have a body 
of representatives equal to tiiose of the Nobles 
and^|||||Uergy united, and should thus form, 
in relative numbers, the moiety of the 

whqj^ delegates. ‘ 

This, however, would liave been compara¬ 
tively of small importance, had it been deter- 
inined that the Three Estates were to sit, de¬ 
liberate, and vote, not as a united body, but 
in three several chambers. 

Neck^r conceded to the Tiers Etat the right 
of double representation, but seemed prepared 
to maintain the ancient order of debating and 
voting by separate chambers. The crown had 
been already worsted by the rising spirit of the 
country in every attempt which it hdd made to 

’ See I^scretelie i Ilistoirt de In A«/i/o/ii|ion Fran^isr, 
Tol. VI. pag. sBo. Ee. 
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Stand through its. ORvn unassistecf* s^^f^h; 
and torn as the bodies of the c^rgV and nobles 

internal dissension^ and weakened 
degree of popular odmin with which 
ere loaded, it would hi||p required an 
artful consolidation of their force, and an in¬ 


timate union betwixt them qnd the crown, to 
maintain a balance against the popular claims 
of the Commons, likely to be at once so boldly 
urged by themselves, and so favourably viewed 
by the nation. All this was, howev^, left, in 
a great measure, to accident, tflpb every 
chance was against its being arranged in the 
way most advantageous to the monarchy. 

The minister ought also in policy to have 
paved the way, for securing a pai^B^l^hc 
Third Estate itself, which should InHImne 
cliaractcr of royalism. This might donl^i^ess 
have been done by the usual ministerial arts 
of influcncin{' elections, or gaining over to the 
crown-interest some of the many men of ta¬ 
lents, who, determined to raise themselves in 
this new world, had not yet settled to which 
side they were to give their support. Bur 
Necker, Jess acquainted with men than with 
mathematics, imagined that evei’y member had 
intelligence enough to see the iiicn.surcs best 
calculated for the public good, and virtue 
enough to* follow them faitlifully and exclu¬ 
sively. It was in vain tliat the Marquis de 
Bouill^ pointed out the dangers arising from 
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the c^plifiicion assigDecWo.tfae States-genera), 
and insisted the minister was arming the 
popular part ^Lthe nation against the t^/o 
privileged oroCTs^ and that the latter wf^nild 
soon experiflj^ the effects of their hatred, 
animated by^f-interest and vanity, the most 
active passions of mankind. Necker calmly 
replied, that there was a necessary reliance to 
be placed on the virtues of the human heart;— 
the maxim of a worthy man, but not of an 
enlight ened statesman, * whohas but too much 
reason flBnow how often both the virtues 
and the prudence of human nature are sur¬ 
mounted by its prejudices and passions. 

It uas in this state of doubt, and total want 
of ^mHHlacion, that the King was to meet tl 
repmiKatives of the people, whose elections 
hac^een trusted entirely to chance, without 
even an attempt to influence them in favour 
of the most eligible persons. Yet .surely the 
crown, hitherto almost the sole acknowledged 
authority in France, should have been provided 
with supporters in the new authority which 
was to be assembled. At least the minister 
might have been prepared with some system 
or plan of proceeding, upon which this most 


' See de BouiiU, Madame de Stael herself 

admits this deficiency in the cliaractcr of a father, of 
whom she was justly proud:— • Se 6aot trop, il faut Ta- 
vouer, a I'empire de la raisott.ii— ^C'oiiseiMratioui ntf In 

Tol. I. p. 171. 
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important convention was to conducl^^ de¬ 
liberations ; but there was not even an attempt 
Intake up the reins which were floating on 
th^pecks of those who were’fer the first time 
hurnorsed to th« chariot of th^tate. All was 
expectation, mere vague and unauthorized 
hope, that in this multitude of cofinsellors 
there would be found safety. ' 

Hitherto we have described the silent and 
smooth, but swift and powerful stream of in¬ 
novation, as it rolled on to tbe edge of the sheer 
precipice. We arc now to view theiplecipitatG 
tumult and terrors of tlie cataract. 


' A ealembourg uf ibe period pre«.i{jed a differenl 
i-eiult.—• So numerous a roiirnnrsp of .statc-pbysici.Tns 
assembled to consnit for the weal of the natiaa|Bj|piied,* 
it was said, ■ the imminent danger and approacTRfl^ncatli 
of the paiicnt.K 
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Meeling of the States^eneraL^Predomiuant Inflaeocc 
of the Tiers —Property not represented sufficiently 
in that General Character of the Members. 

..^n of the Estate of the Nobles—And of ihv 
of formiDQ the TItree Estates into 1 Vo 
Houses '*411 Advanta(;es—h fails.—The Clergy unite 
»it]i the Tiers f'tat, which assumes the Title of the 
National Assembly.—They assume the Task of LegU* 
latioD, and declare all former Fiscal Regulations ille* 
t*al.<«^^^ey assert their Determination to continue tlieii 
Sei^|lHp|t»Royal Siriiog—Terminates in the Tiinmpii 
of Assembly.—Parties in that Body—Mouniar— 

Coaatitutionalists—Republicans—Jacobins—Otdeans. 

The Estates-general of France metat Versaille^^ 
on the 5th May, ^7^9) that was indisputa* 
hly the first day of the Kevolution, The Abbe 
Sieyes, in a pamphlet which we have men* 
tioned, had already asked, « What was the 
Third Estate?—It was the whole nation. What 
had it been hitherto in a political light?—No¬ 
thing. What was it about to become present* 
ly ?—Something.» Had the last answer been 
Everything^ it would have been nearer the 
truth, for it soon appeared that this Third Es¬ 
tate. which, in the year i6i4, the Nobles had 
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refused to acknowledge even us a younger 

S her' of their order, was now, like the rod 
he prophet, to swallow up all those who 
rted to share its power. Even amid the 
pugeafntry withVhich the ceremonial of the 
first sitting abounded, it was clearly visible 
that the wishes, hopes, and interest of the 
public, were exclusively fixed upon the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Commons. The rich gar¬ 
ments and floating plumes of the nubility, and 
the reverend robes of the clergy, had nothing 
to fix the public eye; their sounding and em¬ 
phatic titles had nothing to win the ear; the 
recollection of the high feats of the one, and 
long-sanctificd characters of the other order, 
had nothing to influence the mind of l||e spec¬ 
tators.' All eyes were turned on the members 
of the Third Estate, in a plebeian and humble 
costume, corresponding to tbeir lowly birth 
and occupation, as the only portion of the as¬ 
sembly from whom they looked for the lights 
and the counsels which the time demanded. 

It would be absurd to assert, that the body 
which thus engrossed the national attention 
was devoid of talents to deserve it. On the 


‘ Tbe Baron da Sanoaei, when the Ettateii of the King 
dom were compai^d to three brathreo^ of which the Tiers 
l^tat was yoi)n 5 eat, declared that tbe Commons of France 
had no title to arrogate such a relationship with the 
NobleSi to whom they were lo far ioierior in blood and 
in estimation. * 
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contrary, the Tiers fitat contained a large pro¬ 
portion of the learning, the intelligence, and 
the eloquence of the kingdom; hut unhappi y 
it was composed of men of theory rather t!ian 
of practice, men more prepared to change tlian 
to preserve or repair; and, above kll, of men, 
who, generally speaking, were not directly 
concerned in the preservation of peace and 
order, by possessing a large property in the 
country. 

The due proportion in which tnleiits and 
property are represented in the British House 
of Commons, is perhaps the best assurance 
for the stability of the constitution. Men of 
talents, l)olcI, enterprising, eager for distinc¬ 
tion, and ambitions of power, suffer no ojipur- 
ttinity to escape of recommending such mea¬ 
sures as may improve the general system, and 
raise to distinction those by whom they are 
proposed; while men of substance, desirous 
of preserving the property which they possess, 
are scrupulous in scrutinizing every new mea- 
iiire, and steady in rejecting such as are not 
accompanied with the most certain prospect of 
advantage to the state. Talent, eager and ac¬ 
tive, desires the means of employment; Pro¬ 
perty, cautious, doubtful, jealous of innova¬ 
tion, acts as a regulator rather than an impulse 
on the machine, by preventing its moving 
cither too rapidly, or changing too suddenly. 
Tlic oyer-caution of those bywhom property is 
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represented may soinetimes,indeod,delayapru' 
iected improvement, but much more frequently 
i\;>pedes u rash and hazardous experiment. 
L(H'kin{>; back on the parliamentary history of 
fwoe'enturies, iC is easy to see howmiicli pnicti- 
cal wisdom has been derived from the iiifhiciire 
exercised by those ineiiibgrs citllccf Country 
Gentlemen, who, imambitiotis of distinguish* 
ing themselves by their eloquence, and imdesi- 
roiis of mingling in the ordinary debates of the 
house, make their sound and unsophisticated 
good sense heai'd and midersiood upon every 
crisis of impoitance, in a nianuer alike respect* 
ed l)y the ministry aitd tlic opposition of the 
(lay,—by the professed statesmen of the house, 
vvliuse daily ))nsiue'>s is legislation, and whose 
riionghts, in some instances, arc devoted to 
piildic affairs, because they have none of their 
own much worth looking after. In this great 
and most impuruint characteristic oi'represen¬ 
tation, the Tiers Ktaf of France was necessarily 
dencient; in fact, the part of the French con¬ 
stitution, which, without exactly correspond¬ 
ing to the conntry gentlemen of England, most 
nearly resembled them, was a proportion of 
tlie Rural Noblesse of France, who were re¬ 
presented amongst the Estate of the Nobility. 
An edict, detaching these rural proprietors, 
and perhaps the inferior clergy, from their 
proper orders, and including their re])re5ent- 
atives in that of the Tiers £)tat, uouldhavc 
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infused into the latter assembly a proportional 
regard for the rights of landholders, whether 
lay or clerical; and as they must have ha(^ 
voice in those anatomical experiments,^'of 
which their property was about to be<^me 
the subject, it may be supposed they would 
have resisted the application of the scalpel, 
excepting when it was unavoidably necessary. 
Instead of which, both the nobles and clergy 
came soon to be placed on the anatomical ta¬ 
ble at the mercy of each state-qi^ack, who, 
having no interest in their sufferings, thought 
them excelleiit subjects on which to exemplify 
some lavoiirite hypothesis. 

While owners of extensive landed property 
were in a great incusurc exeduded from the 
representation of the Third Estate, its ranks 
were filled from those classes which seek no* 
velties in theory, and which are in the liahit 
of profiling by them in practice. There were 
professed men of letters culled thither, they 
hoped and expected, to realize theories, for 
the greater part inconsistent with die present 
state of things, in which, to use one of tlieiro wn 
choicest common-places,—« Mind had not yet 
acquired its due miik.u There were many of 
the inferior ranks of die law; for, unhappily, 
in this profession also the graver and more en¬ 
lightened members were culled by dicir rank 
to the Estate of the Noblesse. To these were 
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united churchmen ^vithout livings, and physi¬ 
cians without patients; men, whose education 
^nerally makes them important in the hum- 
bli> society in which they move, and who are 
pro|>ortiona]ly presumptuous and conceited of 
their own powers, when advanced into that 
which is superior to their usual walk. There 
w ere many bankers aUo, speeulaturs in politics, 
as in tlu'ir natural empluymeni of stock-job¬ 
bing ; and there were intermingled with the 
cliisse-s we have noticed some individual no¬ 
bles, expelled from their own ranks for want 
of character, who, like the dissolute Mirabeau, 
a moral monster for talents and want of prin¬ 
ciple, menaced, from the station which they 
ha<l assumed, thei'ight.sof the class from which 
ilury hud been expelled, and, like deserters 
of every kind, were willing to guide the foes, 
to whom they had fled, into the entrenchments 
of the friends whom they bad forsaken, or by 
wiiom they had been exiled. There were also 
mixed with these perilous elements many in¬ 
dividuals, tkot only endowed with talents and 
integrity, but possessing a respectable propor¬ 
tion of sound sense and judgment; but who 
iinfortunatulv aided less to couutcract the re- 
volutionary tendency, than to justify it by ar¬ 
gument, or dignify it by example. From the 
very begMining, the Tiers I^tat evinced a de¬ 
termined purpose toannihilatc in consequence, 
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if not in rank, the other two orders of the 
state, and to engross the whole power into 
their own hands. 

It must be allowed to the Commons, that 
(he Noldesse had possessed tkemselves of a 
paramount superiority over the middle class, 
(otally inl'onsistent with the just degree of 
consideration due to their fcllow*subjects,and 
irreconcilable with the spirit of enlightened 
times. They enjoyed many privileges which 
were humiliating to the rest of the nation, and 
others that were |>ross)y unjust, among uhich 
must he reckoned their iminiinitius from tax¬ 
ation. Asseiiihled as an Estate of the King¬ 
dom, tlipy felt the fsprit-de-corps^ and, at¬ 
tached to the jn ivilege?. of their <»rder, showed 
little readiness to make the sacrifices which 
(he times demanded, though at the risk of hav¬ 
ing what they refused to grant forcibly wrest¬ 
ed from (hem. They Aseie publicly an<! im¬ 
prudently tenatauus, when, both on princi])lc 
and ill policy, they should have been compli¬ 
ant and accommodating—for their own sake, 
as well as that of the sovereign. Yet let us be 
just to that gallant and unfortunate body of 
men. 'rhey possessed the courage, if nol the 
skill or strength of iheiv ancestors, and while 
we blame the violence with which tliey clung 
to icselcss and antiquated privileges, 4et us re¬ 
member that these wore a part of their inht*- 
ritance, which no man renonnees willingly, 
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and no man of spirit yields up to threats. If 
|hey erred in not adopting from the beginning 
Inspirit of conciliation and concession, nobody 
of men ever suffered so cnielly for hesitating 
to obey a suinmnns, which called them to uctn 
of such unusual self-denial. 

The Clergy wen; no l(*ss tenneiohs of ibo 
privileges of the cbiin'lj, tlian the N 01 ) 10 ^ 1(0 of 
(heir peculiar fcMidal iuuuiinitics. It laid been 
already plainly intimated, that tin* property of 
the clerical orders ongbi to be subject, as well 
as all other species of property, to the e.<igen- 
cics of the state; and the phi!o>opbi('al opi¬ 
nions which had impngntal their pi'in(->])lc» ol 
faith, and reiid(*red tlieirpei'son> ridiculotis in¬ 
stead of reverend, would, it was to be feared, 
induce lltose by winnn they were entertained, 
t«» extend tlieir views to a gcmeral seizure of 
the whole, instead of a part, of the church’s 
w(jalth. 

Both the Krst and .second Estates, therefore, 
kept aloof, moved by the manner in which the 
private interests of each stood cummitted, and 
both endeavoured to avert the coiniitg storm, 
by retarding the deliheralioiis of the States- 
general. They were ]>articiilarlv de-sirous to 
secure their individual importance as <)i<iiiict 
orders, and appealed to ancient practice and 
the usagoof tlie year i6i by whicli the three 
several estates sat atid voted in three separate 
bodies. But the Tieis Etat, >\ ho, from.the he- 
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ginning) felt their own strengtli, were deter¬ 
mined to chuf^e that mode of procedure 
which their force should be augmented ai^ 
consolidated. The double representation llad 
rendered them equal in numbers to both the 
other bodies, and as they were sure of some 
interest dmong the inferior Noblesse, and a 
very considerable party amongst the lower 
Dlergy, the assistance of these two minorities, 
added to their own nninhers, must necessarily 
give them the superiority in every vote, pro¬ 
viding the three chambers could be united 
Into one. 

On the other hand, the Clergy and Cobles 
saw that an union of this nature would place 
all their privilege*) and properly at the mercy 
of the Commons, whom the union of the 
cliainbcrs in one assembly would invest \\ith 
an overwhchriing majorityinthntconvocation. 
They had no reason to expect that this power, 
if once acquired, would be used with modera¬ 
tion; for not only had their actually obnoxious 
privileges been as.sailed by every battery of 
reason and of ridicule, but the records of for¬ 
mer ages had been ransacked for ridiculous 
absurdities and detestable cruelties of the pos¬ 
sessors of feudal power, all which were im¬ 
puted to the present privileged classes, and 
mingled with many fictions of unutterable 
horror, devised on purpose to give a yet darker 
colouring to the system which it was their ob- 
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ject to destroy.' Every motive, therefore, of 
yelf-interest and self-preservation, iudiieed 
me two first cliambers, aware of the posses¬ 
sion which the third had obtained over the 
public mind, ter maintain, if possible, the spe¬ 
cific individuality of tlicir separate classes, and 
use the riyht liithcrio siip^osed lobe vested 
ill tlieui, of piolectinf, their own interests by 
their <»wn separate vote.-, as distinct bodies. 

Others, with a deeper \iew, and on less self¬ 
ish reasonin{;, sjtw much hazard in auial(',a' 
mating thewhule force of the state, saving that 
wliicli remained in the crown,into one power¬ 
ful body, subject to all the hasty impulses to 
which popular assemblies lie exposed, as lakes 
to the wind, and in placing the person and ait- 
ihority of the king in solitary and diametricid 
opposition to wltat must necessarily, in ino- 
inents of enlluisiasni, appear to be tlie will of 
the wliole people. Such siatt'sincn would have 
preferred rcUiining an intermediate check up¬ 
on the popular counsels of tlie Tiers Etat by 
the other two chambers, \\hic1i might, a.s in 
England, have been united into one, and 
would have pre.sentcd*uti imposing front, bmli 
in point of wealth and property, and through 

It was, for example, (p-avcly stated, that a sciijDrur 
of a certaiii^rovincn possussoil a feudal riphi to put two 
of his vassals to death upon his rctiii-n from iiu»(iu{',, and 
to rip their bellies open, Juid phina'' hi- foot irilu their rn- 
traiU to warm thorn ! 
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the respect whicli, excepting under the influ- 
euce of ]>opular emotion, the people, in spit^ 
of themselves, cannot help entertaining for 
birth and rank. Such a body, providing the 
stormy temper of the times had admitted of its 
foundations being laid sufficiently strong, 
would have served as a break-water betwixt 
(tic throne and the stream-tide of popular upi- 
niuri; and ilic monarch would iiavc been 

4 

spared llie paiiirul and perilous task of oppos¬ 
ing liintsolf personally, directly, and without 
screen or protection of any kind, to ihcdcinu- 
c-rutical jiait of the coiistiintion. Above nil, by 
moans of such an Ujiper House, time would 
have been obtained for reviewing more coolly 
tliose measures, which might have passed 
liastilv through the assembly of Popular lic- 
ju’Cscutaiives. It is observed in the history of 
iuiiovatioii, that the indirect and unforeseen 
consequences of every great change of an ex¬ 
isting svsiem, ui'e more nniiierous and exten¬ 
sive than tlutse which had been foreseen and 
calculated upon, w'licther by those who advo¬ 
cated, or those who opposed the alteration. 
The advantages of a constitution, in which 
each measure of legislation must necessarily 
be twice deliberately argued by separate se¬ 
nates, acting under different impressions, and 
interposing, at the same time, a salutary delay, 
during which heats may subside, anderrone- 
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ous views be corrected, requires no further il- 
usU'ation. 

It must be owned, nevertheless, that there 
existed the greatest difficulty in any attempt 
which might liave been made, to give weight 
to the Nobles as a separate chamber. The 
community at large looked^io rcfontis deeplj 
affecting the immunities of the privileged 
classes, as the most obvious means for the re¬ 
generation of ibe kingdom, and must have 
seen with jealousy an institution like an Uppci 
iloitsc, which placed the pai'lics who wei'(' 
principally to suffer those changes in a condi¬ 
tion to impede, or altogctherprevent them, li 
was naturally to be expected, tlial the Clergy 
and Nobles, tmited in an Upper House, miisi 
have become someu hat partial jiulgcs in the 
question of retrenching and limiting their own 
exclusive privileges; and, besides the ill-will 
which the Commons bore them as the posses¬ 
sors and asscrlors of rights infringing on the 
liberties of the people, it might be justly ap¬ 
prehended that, if the scourge destined for 
then) were placed in tbeir own hand, they 
might use it with the chary moderation of the 
squire in the romance of Cervantes. There 
would also have been reason to doubt that, 
when the nation was so much divided by fac¬ 
tions, two Houses, so different in cliaractcr 
and composition, could hardly have been 
brought to act with firmness and liberajity to- 
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^\ards each other—that the one wouM have 
been ever scheming for the recovery of their 
full privileges, supposing they had been obli¬ 
ged to surrender a part of them, while the 
other would still look forward to the accom¬ 
plishment of an entirely democratical revolu¬ 
tion. In this way« the trhecks which ought to 
have acted merely to restrain the violence of 
cither party, might 'operate as the means of 
oversetting the constitution which they were 
intended to preserve. 

Still, it must bo observed, that while the 
King retained any portion of authority, he 
might, ^^ith the countenance of the supposed 
Upper Chamber, or Senate, have balanced the 
progress of democracy. UifHcuh as the task 
might be, an attempt totvards it ought to liavo 
been made. But, unltappily, the King's ear 
was successively occupied by two sets of ad¬ 
visers, one of whom counselled him to surren¬ 
der every thing to the liumour of the reform 
ei's of the state, while the other urged him to 
resist their most reasonable wishes :~-witbout 
considering that he bad to deal with those who 
had the power to take by force what was re¬ 
fused to petition. Mounier and Malouet ad¬ 
vocated the establishment of two chambers in 
the Tiers £tat, and Necker was certainly fa¬ 
vourable to some plan of the kind; but the 
Nob)e»se thought it called upon them for too 
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great a sacrifice of their privileges^ though it 
promised to ensure what remained, while the 
democratical part of the Tiers P^tat opposed it 
obstinately, as tending to arrest the inarch of 
the revoUitionai^ impulse. 

Five or six weeks elapsed in useless debates 
concerning the fonn in \\hich the Estates 
should vote; during which period the Tiers 
Etat showed, by their boldness and decision, 
that they knew the advantage which they held, 
and W(^re sensible tliat the other bodies, if 


they meant to retain the influence of their 
situation in any shape, must unite with them, 
on the principle according to which smaller 
drops of water are attracted by the larger. 
This came to pass accordingly. The Tiers 
l*)tat were joined by the whole body of inferior 
clergy, and by some of the nobles, and on 
17thJune, 1789, proceeded to constitute them¬ 
selves a legislative body, exclusively compe¬ 
tent in itself to the entire province of legis¬ 
lation; and, renouncing the name of the Third 
Estate, which reminded men they wer6-only 
one out of three bodies, they adopted tliat of 
the National Assembly, and avowed them¬ 
selves, not merely the third branch of the 
representative body, but the sole representa¬ 
tives of the people of France, nay, the people 
rliemselvel, wielding in person the whole 
gigantic powers of the realm. They now 
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claimed the character of a constituent body, 
no longer limited to the task of merely requir¬ 
ing a redress of grievances, for which they 
liad been originally appointed, but warranted 
to destroy and rebuild whatever they thought 
proper in the constitution of the state. It is 
nuteasy^ on any ordinary principle, to see how 
a j'epvesentation, convoked for a certain pur¬ 
pose, and with certain limited powers, should 
thus essentially alter their ow'n cliaracter, and 
set themselves in such a different relation to 
the crown and nation, from that to wliich 
their cominissious restricted them; but the 
Katiunal Assembly were well auare, that, in 
extending their powers far beyond the terms 
of these commissions, they only fulfilled the 
wishes of their constituents, and that in as¬ 
suming to themselves so ample an authority, 
they would be supported by the whole nation, 
excepting the privileged orders. 

The National Assembly proceeded to exer¬ 
cise their power with the same audacity which 
the||||||d shown in assuming it. They passed 
a s\v7hping decree, by which they declared all 
the existing taxes to be illegal impositions, the 
collection of which they sanctioned only for 
the present, and as an interim arrangement, 
until they should have time to establish the 
financial regulations of the state upon an 
equal and permanent footing. 
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The King, acting under the advice of 
Neck^, and fulfilling the promise made on 
his part by the Archbishop of Sens, his former 
minister, had, as we have seen, assembled the 
States-general; but he was not prepared for 
the change of the Third Estate into the Na¬ 
tional Assembly, and for the pretensions which 
it asserted in the latter cliaracter. Ten'ified, 
and it was little wonder, at the sudden rise of 
this gigantic and atl-overshadowing fabric, 
Louis became inclined to listen to those who 
counselled him to combat this new and formi¬ 
dable authority, by opposing to it the >Ycight 
of royal power; to be exercised, however, 
with such attention to the newly-asserted 
popular opinions, and with such ample sur¬ 
render of the obnoxious pun of the royal 
prerogative, as might gratify the rising spirit 
of freedom. For this purpose a Iloyal Sitting 
was appointed, at which the King in person 
was to meet the Three Estates of his kingdom, 
and propose a scheme which, it was hoped, 
might unite all parties, and tranquiU^Kall 
minds. The name and form of tlus^WFiice 
Royale was perliaps not wfell chosen, as being 
too nearly allied to those of a Bed of Justice, 
in which the King was accustomed to exercise 
imperative authority over the Parliamejit; and 
the procee*ding was calculated toawakeu rccol* 
lection of the highly unpopular Royal Sitting 
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of the i9tb NovembCT, 1787) the displacingof/ 
Meeker, and the banishment of Uie Duke of 
Orleans. a 

s 

But, as if this had not been sufficient, an 
unhappy accident, \vhich alniost resembled a 
fatality, deranged this project, destroyed all 
the grace which.might, on the King’s part, 
have attended the measure, and, in place of it, 
threw the odium upon the court of having 
indirectly attempted the forcible dissolution 
of the Assemblvt while it invested the mem- 
hers of that body with the popular character 
of steady patriof', whose union, courage, and 
presence of mind, liad foiled tlie stroke of 
authoritv which had been aimed at their 
t‘\istence. 

The Hull of the Commons was fixed upon 
for the purposes of the Royal Sitting, as the 
largest of the three which were occupied hy 
tlie Three Estates, and workmen were em¬ 


ployed in making the necessary arrangements 
and alteration.s. These alterations were impru- 
dei^Mpommenced' before holding any com- 
iiiunBition on dm subject with the National 
Assembly; and it \i%s simply notified to their 
president Bailii,'by the master of the royal 
ceremoni^, that the King had suspended the 
meeting of the Assembly until the Royal Sitting 
should have taken place. Bailii, tlie president, 


aoili June, 1789. 
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well known afierwvds by his tragical fote, 
refused to attrad to an order so intimated, 
and the members of Assembly, upon resorting 
to their ordinary place of meeting, found it 
full of workmen, and guarded by soldiers. 
This led to one of the most extraordinary 
scenes of the Revolution. • 

The representatives of the nation, thus ex¬ 
pelled by armed guards from their proper 
place of assemblage, found refuge in a com¬ 
mon tennis-court, \\liile a thunder-storm, 
emblem of the moral tempest wiiicli raged on 
the earth, poured down its terrors from the 
heavens. Tt was thus that, exposed to the incle¬ 
mency of the weather, and with the wretched 
accommodations which such a place afforded, 
the members of the Assembly took, and attest¬ 
ed by their respective signatures, a solemn 
oath, to continue their sittings until the con¬ 
stitution of the country should be fixed on a 
solid basis. The scene was of a kind to make 



the spectators; although, looking hnc^lp the 
distance of so many years, we are tempted to 
ask at what period the National Assembly 
would have been dissolved, had t^y^dhered 
literally to their celebrated oath^ But tlic 
conduct of the government wa.s in every re¬ 
spect worthy of censure. The probability of 
this extraordinary occurrence might easily 
have been foreseen. If mere want of consi- 
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deration gave rise to it, the king's ministers 
were most culpably careless; if the closing of 
the hall, and suspending of the sittings of the 
Assembly, was intended by way of experiment 
upon its temper and patience, it was an act of 
madness, equal to that of irritating an already 
exasperated lion. .Be this, however, as it may, 
the conduct of the court had the worst possible 
effect on the public mind, and prepared them 
to view with dislike and suspicion all propo¬ 
sitions emanating from the throne; while the 
magnanimous fii'mncss and unanimity of the 
Assembly seemed that of men determined to 
undergo martyrdom, rather tlian desert the 
assertion of their own rights, and those of the 

At the Royal Sitting, which took place three 
days after the vow of the tennis-court, a plan 
was proposed by the King, offering such secu¬ 
rity for the liberty of the subject, as would a 
year before have been received with grateful 
rapture; but it was the unhappy fate of Louis 
XVXiHl^ither to recede nor advance at the for¬ 
tunate moment. Happy would it have been 



for him, fur France, and for Europe, if the 
science jpfl|||trology, oucc so much respected, 
had iu roKy afforded the means of .selecting 


lucky days. Few of his were marked with'a 
white stone. 


By the scheme which he proposed, the Ring 
renounced the power of taxation, and the right 
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V of borrowing!; money, except to a trifling ex¬ 
tent, without assent of the States-geneml; he 
invited the Assembly to form a plan for regu¬ 
lating leitres de cachet y uml acknowledged the 
personal freedotn of the subject; lie provided 
for the liberty of the press, but not without u 
recommendation that sonic,check should be 
placed upon its license; and he remitted to 
the States, as the proper authuritv, the aboli- 
tiou of the gabellcy and other unequal nr op- > 
pressive taxes. 

But all these boons avaih’d nothing, and 
seemed to the people and ihcir representa¬ 
tives, but a tardy and ungracious mode ol 
resigning rights which the crown had long 
usurped, and only now restored when they 
were on the point of being wrested from its 
gripe. In addition to this, offence was taken 
at the Cone and icniis adopted in the royal 
address. The members of the Assembly con¬ 
ceived, that ihe expression of the royal will 
was brought forward iii too imperative a form. 
They were offended tliat the King sliouldhavc 
recommended the exclusion of spectators from 
the sittings of the Assembly; and much dis- 
ple^ure was occasioned by his d^H||bg, thus 
late, their deliberations and deWtfr on the 
subject of taxes illegal. But the disconieiit 
was summed up and raised to the height by 
the concluding article of the royal address, in 
which, notwithstanding th<*ir late declarations, 
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and oath not to break up their sittin{;s until 
they had completed a constitiiVon for France, 
the Kin(; presumed, by his own sole authority, 
TO dissolve the Estates. To conclude, Necker, 
upon whom alone among tK’e ministers the 
popular party reposed cunridcnce, had absent- 
ed himself from the Royal Sitting, and thereby 
intimated his discontent with the scheme pro- 
])osed. 

This plan of a constitutional reformation 
was received with greal applause by the Clergy 
and the Nobles, while the Third Estate listen¬ 
ed in sullen silence. They know little of the 
human mind, who supposed that the display 
of prerogative which had been so often siic- 
i:ess ftdiy resisted, could influence such a body, 
or induce them to descend from the station 

I 

of power which they Itad gained, and to ren¬ 
der themselves ridiculous by rescinding the 
vow which they had so lately taken. 

The King having, by his own proper autho¬ 
rity, dissolved the Assembly, left the hall, fol¬ 
lowed by the Nobles and part of the Clergy; 
but the remaining members, who had remaiii- 
(;d sile nt, an d sullen, immediately resumed 
rheir si|^B| The King, supposing him reso¬ 
lute tn^imiR the prerogative which his own 
voice had but just claimed, had no alternative 
but that of expelling them by force, and thus 
supporting his order fur dissolution ofrthe 
Assembly; but, always halting between '!t>vo 
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opinions^ Louis employed no rougher means 
of removing th$m than a gentle summons to 
disperse, intimated by the royal master of ce¬ 
remonies. To this officer, not certainly the 
most formidable satellite of arbitrary power, 
Mirabeau replied with energetic determina¬ 
tion—«Slave! return to th^ master, and tell 
him, that his bayonets alone can drive from 
their post the representatives of the people. >' 
The Assembly then j)roceedcd to pass a de¬ 
cree, that they adhered to th<‘ir oath taken in 
tlie tennis-court, while by another they de¬ 
clared that their own persons were invio¬ 
lable ; and that whosoever should attempt to 
execute any restraint or violence upon a re¬ 
presentative of the people, should be ^kerehy 
guilty of tlic crime of high treason against the 
nation. 


Their iinnnes.s, joined to the inviolability 
with which tliey had iiive>tcd themselves, and 
llie commotions which had broken at 
l*aris, compelled the King to give W'ay, and 
renounce his purpose of dissolving the States, 
which continued their sittings under their 


r 




new title of the National Assem 
at different intervals, and by 
nceuvres, the Chambers of th 
Nobles were united with them, or, 


L J 


while 
t ina- 
and 

I 

moro 


properly, were merged and 'absorbed in one 
general body. Had that assembly bcett uni¬ 
versally as pure in its intentions as wo verily 
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believe to have been the case with many or 
most of its members, the French government, 
now lying dead at their feet, might, like the 
clay of Prometheus, have received new ani¬ 
mation from their liand. 

But the National Assembly, though almost 
unanimous in resisting the authority of the 
crown, and in opposing the claims of the pri¬ 
vileged classes, was much divided respecting 
ulterior views, and carried in its bosom the 
seeds of internal dissension, and the jarring 
elements of at least four parties, which had 
afterwards their successive entrance and exit 
on the revolutionary suigc; orintherone fol¬ 
lowed rfie other like successive billows, each 
oblitd^png and destroying the marks its pre¬ 
decessor had left on the beach. 

The FIRST, and most practical division of 
these legislators, was the class headed by 
Mounier, one of the wisest, as w'cll as one of 
th(^)est and W'orthiest men in France, by 
Malouet, and others. They were patrons of a 
scheme at which we have already hinted, and 
thought France ought to look, for some of the 
institutiqj^avourable to freedom, to England, 
whose^j^Hnm had flourished so long. To 
rransp^l^HI British oak, with all its contort¬ 
ed brancims and extended roots, would have 
been a fruitless attempt, but the infant tree of 
liberty might have been taught to grow after 
the same fashion. Modern France, like Eng- 
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land of old, might have retained such of her 
own ancient laws, fonns, or regulations, as 
still were regarded by the nation with any 
portion of respect, iuterjuingling them with 
suchadditiousaivl alterations as were-required 
by the liberal spirit of modern times, and the 
whole might have been formed on thb princi¬ 
ples of British freedom. The nation might 
thus, in building its own bulwarks, have pro¬ 
fited by the plan of those whii!h hud so long 
resisted the tempest. It is true, the F'rench 
legislature could not have promised them¬ 
selves, by the adoption of tliis course, to form 
at once a perfect and entire sy>teui; but they 
might have secured tlie personal freedom of 
the subject, the trial by jury, the libcra|||| the 
press, and the right of granting or witliRlding 
the supplies necessary for conducting the state, 
—of itself the strongest of all gnarantees for 
national freedom, and that of which, when 
once vested in their own representatives, the 
people will never permit them to be deprived. 
They might have adopted also other checks, 
balances, aud controls, essential to the perma¬ 
nence of a free country; and having laid so 
strung a foundation, there woul^||to|^ been 
tim^to experience their use as their 

Stability, and to introduce graduall^fflch fur¬ 
ther imprqyements, additions, or alterations, 
as the state of France should appear to re- 
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quire^ after experience of chose which they 
had adopted. 

But besides that the national spirit might be 
revolted (not unnaturally, however uuwisely), 
at boiTuvvingche essential peouliarities of their 
new constitution from a country which they 
were accustomed to consider as the natural 
rival of their own, there existed among the 
French a jealousy of the crown, and especially 
of the privileged classes, with whom they had 
been so lately engaged in political liostility, 
which disinclined the greater part of the As¬ 
sembly to trust the King with much authority, 
or the Nobles with that influence which any 
imitation of the English constitution must 
hav^||kigued to them. A fear prevailed, that 
whacker privileges should be left to the King 
or Nobles, would be so many means of attack 
furnished to them against the new system. 
Joined to this was llie ambition of creating at 
once, and by their own united wisdom, a con¬ 
stitution as perfect as the armed .personifica¬ 
tion of Wisdom in the heathen mythology. 
England had worked her way, from practical 
reformation of abuses, into the adoption of 


genei^H^ 

serve|[||Hb 
bly, forTrai 


uims of government. It was re- 
wght most of the National Asaem- 
rance, to adopt a nobler and more 


intellectual course, and, by laying down ab¬ 


stract doctrines of public right, to deduce 
from these their rules of practical legislation; 
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—ai> it is said, that in the French naval 
yards their ,vessels are constructed ii))on tl»e 
principles of abstract inatheinalics, while those 
in Kii{'Iand arc, and were, chiefly hiiilt upon 
the more technicAl or met hunica) rules. Hut 
it seems on this and other occasions to have 
escaped these acute reavsoner.s^ that heains and 
planks are subject to certain iinalterahlc natu¬ 
ral laws, while man is, by the various passions 
acting* ill his nature, in contradiction often to 
the sug{>estioiis of his understanding;, as well 
as by the various modifications of society, lia¬ 
ble to a thousand variations, ail of which call 
for limitations and exceptions qualifying what¬ 
ever general maxims may be adopted concern¬ 
ing Ins duties and his rights. 

All such considerations were spurned by 
the numerous body of tlie new French legisla¬ 
ture, who resolved, in imitation of Medea, to 


fling into their renovating kettle every existing 
joint and member of ilieir old coiisliluiion, in 
order to its perfect and entire renovation. 
This mode of proceeding wa.s liable to three 
great objections. First, that the practical in¬ 
ferences deduced from tbe abstract principle 

inltJgical language, denied the the 

proposition, or asserted that the conclusion 
was irregularly deduced from the premises. 
Secondly, that the legislators, thus grounding 


were always liable to challenge by 


tbe whole basis of their intended constitution 
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upon speculative political opinions, strongly 
resembled the tailors of Laputa, who, without 
condescending to take measure of their cus 
tomcrs, like brethren of the trade elsewhere, 
took the girth and altitude \)f the person by 
mathematical calculation, and if the clothes 
did noi' fit, as was almost always the case, 
thought it ample consolation for the party con¬ 
cerned to be assured, that, as they worked 
from infallible rules of art, the error could 
only be occasioned by his owm faulty and irre¬ 
gular conformation of figure. Thirdly, A le¬ 
gislature which contents itself with such a 
constitution as is adapted to the existing state 
of things, may hope to attain their end, and in 
presqpting it to the people may be entitled to 
say, that, although the plan is not perfect, it 
partakes in that but of the nature of all earthly 
institutions, while it comprehends the ele¬ 
ments of as much good as the actual state of 
society permits; but from the law-makers, who 
begin by destroying all existing enactments, 
and assume it as their duty entirely to renovate 
the constitution of a country, nothing short oi 
absolute perfection cau be accepted. They 
can shel^ themselves under no respect to an¬ 
cient pm^dices which they have contradVf^ed, 
or to circumstances of society which they have 
thrown out of consideration. They must fol¬ 
low up to the utten^ost the principle they 
have adopted, and their institutions can never 
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be fixed or secure from the encroachments oF 
succeeding innovators, while they retain any 
taint of that fallibility to which all human in¬ 
ventions are necessarily subject. 

The majority (Sf the Frenc:h Assembly enter¬ 
tained, nevertheless, the ambitious view -of 
making a constitution, corresponding m every 
respect to those propositions they had laid 
down as embracing the rights of man, which, 
if it should not happen to suit the condition of 
their country, would nevertheless he such as 
ought to have suited it, but for the irregular 
play of human passions, and the artificial ha¬ 
bits acquired in an artificial state of society. 
But this majority differed among iliemselves 
in this essential particular, that the sscoNu 
division of the legislature, holding that of 

Mounier for the first, was disposed to place at. 
the head of their newly-manufactured govern¬ 
ment the reigning King, liOtiis XVI. This re¬ 
solution in his favour might be partly out of 
regard to the long partiality of the nation to 
the house of Bourbon, partly out of respect 
for the philanthropical and accommodating 
character of Louis. We may conceive also, 
that T.a Fayette, bred a soldier, and Bailli, 
educated a magistrate, hud still, notWIchstand- 
ing* their political creed, a natural, though 
unphilosophical partiality to their well-mean¬ 
ing and ill-fated sovereign, and a conscientious 
desire to relax, so far as his particular interest 
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was concerned, their general nile of reversing 
all that had previously liad a political existence 
in France. 

A THIRD faction, entertaining the same ar¬ 
ticles of political creed with Fayette, Bailli, 
and others, carried them much farther, and 
set at defiance the scruples which limited the 
two first parties in their career of reformation. 
These la«t agreed with FjcI Fayette on the ne¬ 
cessity of reconstructing the whole goveril- 
nicnt upon a new basis, without whicli entire 
innovation, they further ai^ret'd with him, that 
ir must linve been perpetually liable to the 
chance of a coimfer-revolniion. Hut carrying 
their arguments Htriher thantlie Constitutional 
party, as llie followers of Fayette, these bolder 
theorists pleaded the in<‘onsistency and danger 
of placing at the head of their new system of 
reformed and regenerated government, a 
[trince accustomed to consider himself, as by. 
inbei'irance, the legitimate possessor of abso¬ 
lute power. They urged that, like the snake 
and peasant in the fable, it was impossible that 
the monarch and his democratical counsellors 
could forget, the one the loss of his power, the 
other the constant temptation which must 
beset the King to attempt its recovery, ^^ith 
more consistency, therefore, than the Consti¬ 
tutionalists, tins third party of pollliciang be¬ 
came decided Tlcpiiblicans, determined upon 
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obliterating from the new constitution every 
name aD<l vestige of monarchy. 

The men of letters in the Assembly were, 
many of them, attached to this faction. They 
had originally buen kept in the back-ground 
by the lawyers and mercantile {>art of the 
Assembly. Many of them jmsscssed'great ta- 
lenis, and were by nature men of honour and 
of virtue. Hut in great revolutions, it is im> 
possible to resist the dizzying effect of enthu- , 
siastic feeling and excited passion. In tin* 
violence of their zeal for the lihei'ty of France, 
they too frequently adopted the maxim, that 
so glorious an object sanctioned almost any 
means which coiihl be used to attain it. Under 
the exaggerated inflnence of a mistaken patriot 
ism, they were too a])t to forget that a crime 
remains the same in character even when per* 
petrated in a public cause.' 


' A Kingnlar instance of this overstraineJ and dauf^er- 
0U8 enUiusiasra is (;ieen hy Madame Roland. It 
the purpose to rouse the fears and spirit of the people^ 
anddirect their animosity against the court partys Gran^^c- 
ueuve agreed that he himself should be murdered, by 
persons vhosen for the purpose, in siteii a manner that 
the suspicion of the crime should attach itself to the aris- 
lAf^ts. Ue ^ent to die place appointed, but Chabot, 
who was to have shared lus fate, neither appeared hinK 
self, nor had made the necessary prc|)araiions for the as* 
Mssination of his friend, for which Madame Roland, 
that hi(;h-spirited republican, dilates upon his poltroon* 
ery. Yet, what was this patriotic devotion, save a plan 
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It was among these ardent men that first 
arose the idea of forming a club, or society, to 
serve as a point of union for tliose who enter¬ 
tained the same political sentiments. Once 
united, they rendered their * sittings public, 
combined them with affiliated societies in all 
parts of France, and could thus, as from one 
common <’entre, agitate the most remote fron¬ 
tiers with the piissionate feelings which elec¬ 
trified the metropolis. Tliis formidable weapon 
was, in process of time, wrested out of the 
hands of the l''cder€'i]ists, as the original re¬ 
publicans x>ere invidiously called, by tlie fac¬ 
tion who were gcncnilly termed Jacobins, from 
their infiucnce in that society, and whose 
existence and peculiarities as a party, wc have 
now to notice. 

As yet this FOUnTH, and, as it afterwards 
proved, most formifiable party, hirked in secret 
among the republicans of a higher order and 
purer sentiments, as they, on their part, had 
not yet raised the mask, or ventured to declare 
openly against the plan of a constitutional mo- 

to support a faUe acrusalitin a(*niiisl the hinocent, Ly an 
act of muriler anil suicidct^ whirb, if the scheme succeed* 
ed, v^as to lead to loassarre and proscription? The same 
false, and distorted views, of the 

good centring, as it seemed to them, in the establisbmept 
of a pure rcpuldic, led Bariiave aud others fc| palliate the 
massacres of September. Most of thrm might have said 
of the Liberty which they had worsliippcd^ that at their 
death they found it hii empty name. 
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narchy. The Jacobins were termed, in ridi¬ 
cule, Les Enrages, by the Republicans, who, 
scein{j in them only men of a fiery disposition, 
and violence of deportment and declamation, 
mainly thou('ht \hey could halloo them on, 
and call tliem off, at their pleasure. They 
were yet to learn, that when,force is solemnly 
appealed to, the stron{|ost and nioxt ferocious, 
as they must be furemnst in the i)atile, will not 
lose their share of the spoil, and arc more likely , 
to make the lion's partition. These Jacobins 
affected to rarry the ideas of liberty and equa¬ 
lity to the most extravajpint len(]'ths, and were 
laughed at and ridiculed in the Assembly as a 
sort of fanatics, too absurd to be dreaded. 
Their character, indeed, was too exaggerated, 
their habits too openly profligate, their luati- 
ners too aboininaidy euar.He, their schemes too 
extravagantly violent, to he produced to open 
day, while yet the decent forn»s of society were 
observed. Rut they were not the less success¬ 
ful in gaining the lower classes, whose cause 
they pretended peculiarly to espouse, whose 
passions they inflamed by an eloquence suited 
to such hearers, and whose tastes they flattered 
by affectation of brutal manners and vulgar 
dress. They .soon, by the.se arts, attached to 
themselves a large body of followerf., violently 
’nflaincd ^Itli the prejudices which had been 
ininsed into their minds, and too boldly despe¬ 
rate to hesitate at any measures which should 
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berecommeDded by their deina{jo{;ucs. What 
might be the ultimate object of these men can¬ 
not be known. We can hardly give any of 
them credit for being mad enough to have any 
real patriotic feeling, howe^'fcr extravagantly 
distorted. Most pro})ab]y, each had formed 
some va^ue prospct.a of terminating the affair 
to his own advanUigc; but in the mean time, all 
agreed in the necessity of sustaining the revo¬ 
lutionary impulse, of deferring the return of 
order and quiet,and of resisting and deranging 
any description of ord('rlyund peaceful govern¬ 
ment. They were sensible that the return of 
law, under any esUiblishcd and regular form 
whatsoever, inustrender them as contemptible 
as odious, and n ere determined to avail them¬ 
selves of the disorder while it lusted, and to 
snatch at and enjoy such portions of the na¬ 
tional wreck as the tempest might tlirow within 
their individual reach. 

This foul an<l desperate factioi) could not, 
by all the activity it used, have attained the 
sway which it exerted amongst the lees of the 
people, without possessing and exercising ex¬ 
tensively the power of suborning inferior 
leaders among the populace. It has been 
, generally asserted, that means for attaining 
this important object were supplied by the im¬ 
mense wealth of the nearest prince of the blood 
royal, that l.)ukc of Orleans, whose name iAo 
unhappily mixed with lltc history of this period. 
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liy his largesses, according to the general report 
of historians, a number of the most violent 
writers of pamphlets and newspapers were 
pensioned, who deluged the public with false 
news and violent abuse. This prince, it is 
said, recompensed tliose popular and ferocious 
orators, who nightly harangued the*people in 
the Palais Royal, and openly stimulated them 
to the most violent aggressions upon the per* 
sons and property of obnoxious individuals. 
From the same unhappy man's coffers were 
paid numbers of those who rej'ulurly attended 
on the debates of the Assemblv, crowded the 
galleries to the exclusion of the public at largo, 
applauded, hissed, exercised au almost domi> 
neering inlluenre in the national councils, and 
were sometimes addrc>sed by the represen¬ 
tatives of the people, ns if they bad themselves 
been the people of w bom they were die scum 
and the refuse. 

Fouler accusations even than these charges 
were brought forward. Rands of strangers, 
men of wild, haggard, and ferocious appear- ' 
anee, whose persons tlie still watchful police 
of Paris were unacquainted with, be^^l^o be 
seen in the metropolis, like those obscene and 
liUoinened birds which are seldom visible c:| 
cept before a storm. All these weiv; understoo 
to be suRorned by the Duke of Orleans and his 
agents, to unite with the ignorant, violent, cor¬ 
rupted populace of the great metropolis of 
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France, for the purpose of urging and guiding 
them to actions of terror and cruelty. The 
ultimate object of these inanceuvres is supposed 
to have been a change of dynasty, which should 
gratify the Duke of Orleans’ ^eveIlge by the 
deposition of his cousin, and his ambition by 
enthroning himself in his stead, or at least by 
nominating him Limitenant of France, with nil 
the royal po>vers. The most daring and iin- 
«scrup\dous amongst the Jacobins arc said ori« 
ginally to have belonged to the faction of 
Orleans; but as he manifested a want of de¬ 
cision, anddi<l not avail himself of opportunities 
of pn.sliing his fortune, they abandoned their 
leader (whom they continued, however, to 
flatter and deceive), and, at the head of the 
partisans collected for his service, and paid 
from his finances, they pursued the path of 
their individual fortunes. 


Besides the various parties which we have 
detailed, and which gradually developed their 
discordant sentiments as fhc Revolution pro- 
' cccded,thc Assembly contained the usual pro* 
portion of tliat prudent class of politicians who 
arc by events, and who, iii the days of 

Cr6mwell, called themselves ■ Waiters upon 
^■h>videncc;»—men who might boast, witli 
Wie miller in the tale, that th;iiigli they could 
not direct the course of the wind, tlicy could 
adjust their sails so as to proGt by it, blow from 
wliat quarter it would. 
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All the various parties in the Assembly, by 
\\ho8e division the King might, by temporizing 
measures, have surely proBted, were united 
in a determined course of hostility to the crown 
and its pretensions, by the course which Louis 
XVI. was unfortunately advised to pursue. It 
liad been resolved to assume a menacing atci> 
tude, and to place the King at the head of a 
strong force. Orders w ere given accordingly. 

Necker, though approving of many starts of ^ 
the proposal made to the Assembly at the royal 
sitting, had strongly dissented from others, 
and had opposed the measure of marching 
troops towards Versailles and Paris to overawe 
the capital, and, if necessary, the National As> 
sembly. Nccker received his dismission, and 
thus^a second time the King and the people 
seemed to be prepared fur open war. The 
force at .first glance seemed entirely on the 
royal side. Thirty regiments were drawn 
around Paris and Versailles, commanded by 
Marshal Broglie, arf^officer of eriiinence, and 
believed to be a zealous anti-revolutionist, and 


a large camp formed under the walls of the 
metropolis. The town was open on 
and the only persons by whom defence cot^ 
be ^oBered were an unarmed mob; but th^M 
sviperiority existed only in appearance. Th^ 
French guards had already united themselves, 
or, as the phrase then went, fraternized with 
the people, yielding to the various modes cm- 
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ployed to dispose them to the populsur cause; 
and little attached to their oCficeB, most of 
whom only saw their companies u[>on the days 
of parade urduty, an apparent accident, which 
-probably had its origin in an ecperiment upon 
the feelings of these I'egiments, brought the 
matter to'a crisis. The soldiers had been sup> 
plied secretly with means of unusual dissipa¬ 
tion, and consequently a laxity of discipline 
was daily gaining ground among them. To 
correct tliis license, eleven of the guards Itad 
heenconnnitted to prison for military offences; 
the l^arisian mob delivered them by violence, 
and took them under the protection of the in- 
habirant-«, a conduct which made the natural 


impression on their comrades. JTheir num¬ 
bers were three thousand six huifdred ^ the 
best soldiers in France, accustomed tpmmtary 
discijilinc, occupying every stspng po^t in th^ 
city, and supported by its immense though 


disorderly populace. 

The gaining these 
volutionists the command of Paris, from which 


repments gave the Be- 


the army assembled under Broglie might have 
fo^UlPlt hard to dislodge them; but these last 
^Hefe more willing to aid than to quell any in* 
direction which might take place. The modes 
seduction which had succeeded with the 
French guards were sedulously addressed to 
other corps. The regiments which lay nearest 
o Paris were not forgotten. They were plied 
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with those temptations which are most pow* 
crfui —wine, women, and mo¬ 

ney, were supplied in abundance—and it was 
amidst debauchery and undiscipline that the 
French anny renounced their loyalty, which 
used to be even too miudi the (^od of (heir ido¬ 
latry, and which was now destroyed* like the 
temple of Persepolis, amidst the vapours of 
wioe, and at the instigatiim of courtesans. 
There remained the forcijpi troops, of which 
there t\ere several regiments, but their dispo- 
sitsdii was doubtful; and to use them against 
the citizens of l*aris, might have been to con¬ 
firm the soldiers of the soil in their indisposi¬ 
tion U> the royal cause, supported as it must 
then have been by foreigners exclusively. 

Meanwhile, the dark intrigues which bad 
been long formed for accomplishing a general 
kasuirection in Caris, were no\> ready to be 
brought into action. The populace had been 
encouraged by success in one or two skir¬ 
mishes with the gei*-darmes and foreign sol¬ 
diery. They had stoi»d a skirmish with a re¬ 
giment of German horse, and had been suc¬ 
cessful. The number of desperate clu 4 l||gfer« 
who were to lead the van in these violence 
waff^now greatly increased. Deep liad called 
tq deep, and the revolutionary clubs of Paris 
had summoned their confederates from among 
the most fiery and forward of every province. 
Besides troops of galley-slaves and deserters, 
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va^dbonds of every order flocked to Paris, like 
ravens to the spoil. To these were joined the 
lowest iiiliabitunts of a populous city, always 
ready for riot and rapine; and they were led 
on and encouraged by men who were in many 
instances sincere entiuisiasts in the cause of 
libeity, and thought it could only be victorious 
by the destruction of the present government. 
The republican and Jacobin party were open 
in sentiment and in action, encouraging the 
insurrection by every means in their power. 
The Constitutionalists, more passive, >^ere 
still rejoiced to see the stoimi arise, conceiving 
such a crisis was necessary to compel the Ring 
to place the helm of the state in tbeir bands. 
It might have been expected, tliat the assem¬ 
bled force of the crown would be employed to 
preserve the peace at least, and prevent the 
general system of robbery agd plunder whicM 
seemed about to ensue. They appeared not, 
and the citizens themselves took arms by thou¬ 
sands, and tens of thousands, forming the 
burgher militia, which was afterwards called 
the National Guard. The royal arsenals were 
plundered to obtain arms, and La Fayette was 
adopted the commander-in-chief of this new 
larmy, a sufHcieiit sign that they were to 'em¬ 
brace what was called the Constitutional party. 
Another large proportion of the population 
was hastily armed with pikes, a weapon which 
was thence termed Revolutionary. The Baron 
dc Besenval, at the bead of the Swiss guards, 
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two foreign regiments, and eight hundred 
horse, a£ta an idle demonstration which only 
served to encourage the insurgents, retired 
from Paris without firing a sliot, having, he 
says in his McmAirs, no orders how to act, and 
being desirous to avoid prcrifutatiiig a civil 
war. His retreat was the signal for a general 
insurrection, in which llie French (Tiinrd, the 
National Guard, and the armed nit»b of Paris, 
took the and massacred a partofilu* • 

garrison. 

We are not tracing minutely tlie events of 
the Revolution, but only attempting to de¬ 
scribe their spirit and tondenryi and we may 
here notice two changes, which for the first 
time were observed to have taken place in the 
cliaracter of the Parisian populace. 

The Dadauds dc l*ans, as they were called 
In derision, had been liitherro viewed as a 
light, laughing, thoughtless race, passionately 
fond of news, though not very acutely distin¬ 
guishing betwixt truth and falsehood, quick 
in adopting impressions, but incapable (*1 
forming firm and concerted resolutions, still 
more incapable of executing them, and '<0 
easily overawed by an armed force, that, 
about twelve hundred police-soldiers hsul 
been hitherto sufficient to keep all Paris i» 
subjection." But, in the attack of the Bastille, 
they showed themselves daring, resolute, and 
unyielding, as well as prompt and lieadlt*tig. 
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These new qualities were in some degree ow¬ 
ing to the support which they received from 
the French guards; hut are still more to be 
attributed to the loftier and more decided 
character belonging to the revolutionary spirit, 
and the mixture of men of the better classes, 
and of the high tone wliich belongs to them, 
among the mere rabble ()f the city. 'I’lie gar¬ 
rison i>f this loo famous castle was indeed very 
weak, but its deep moats, and insurmountable 
bulwarks, presented the most imposing show 
of rcsisrance; and the triumph w}ii<’h the po¬ 
pular cause obtained in an exploit seemingly 
so desperate, infused a general consternation 
into the King and the royalists. 

The second remarkable parilcnlar was tliat, 
from being one of the must light-hearted and 
kind-tcmpci’ed of natioiis, the French seemedf- 
upon tlie Uevohiiion to liave been animated 
not merely with the courage, but with the 
rabid fury of unchained wild bea.sts. Foulon 
and herthier, two individuals whom they con- 
.sidered as enemies of the people, were put to 
death, with circiiiii.stanres of cruelty and insult 
fitting only at the death-stake of a Cherokee 
encampment; and, in emulation of literal can¬ 
nibals, there were men, or rather monsters, 
found, not only to tear asunder the limbs t)f 
their victims, but to eat their hearts, and diink 
their blood. The intensity of the new doc¬ 
trines of-freedom, the animosity occasioned 
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by civil coimnotion, cannot account for these 
atrocities, even in the lowest and most igno¬ 
rant of the populace. Those who led tlie 
way in such unheard-of enormities, must have 
been practised murderers and assassins, mixed 
with the insurgents, like old hounds ip a young 
pack, to lead them on, f]esh<hem with slaugh¬ 
ter, and teach an example of cruelty too easily 
learned, but hard to be ever (brg«!iten. The 
metropolis was entirely in the liands of the* 
insurgents, and civil war or sulnnissiun wa» 
the only res(»nrce h?ft t»» the sovereign. For 
the former course suiticient reasons might be 
urged. The whole proceedings in the metro¬ 
polis had been I'nlirely insnrrectionai'y, with¬ 
out the least pretence of authority from the 
National Asscmblvi which coutinned sitting at 
Versailles, discussing the order of the day, 
while the citizens of Paris were storming 
castles, and tearing to pieces their prisoners, 
without autlioriiy from tlie national represen¬ 
tatives, and even without the consent of their 
own civic rulers. The provtist of the iner- 
cltants was assassinated at the commencement 
of the disturbance, and a terrified committee 
of electors were the only persons who pre¬ 
served the least semblance of authority, which 
they were obliged to exercise under the con- 
li'ol and arthe pleasure of the infuriated mul¬ 
titude. A large proportion of the citizens, 
though assuming arms for the protection ot 
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themselves and their families, had no desire 
of employing them against the royal authority; 
a iniicli larger only united themselves with the 
insurgents, because, in a moment of universal 
agitation, they were the active and predomi¬ 
nant party. Of these the former desired 
peace and protec/.ion; the latter, from habit 
and shame, must have soon deserted the side 
which was ostensihiv conducted by rufhans 
• and common stabbiu's, and drawn themselves 
to that which protected peace and good order. 
We have too good an opinion of a people so 
enlightened as those of France, too good an 
opinion of himiun nature in any country, to 
believe that men will persist in evil, if defend¬ 
ed in their honest and legal rights. 

Wliat, in this case, was the duty of Louis 
XVI.? \Vc answer without hesitation, that 
which George III. of hritain proposed to him¬ 
self, when, in the name of the Protestant re¬ 
ligion, a violent and disorderly mob opened 
prisons, destroyed property, burned houses, 
and committed, though with far fewer symp¬ 
toms of atrocity, the same course of disorder 
which now laid waste Paris. It is known that 
when his ministers hesitated to give an opi¬ 
nion in point of law concerning the employ¬ 
ment of military force, for the protection -of 
life and propcity against a disorderly banditti, 
the King, as chief magistrate, declared Lis own 
pnrpojie to march into the blazing city at the 
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head of his guards, and wit)i the strong hand 
of war to subdue the insurgents, and restore 
peace to the affrighted capital.' The same 
call now sounded loudly in the ear of Louis. 
He >vas still the chief magistrate of the people, 
whose duty it >Yi)s to protect their lives and 
properly—still coiiimanderof that army levied 
and ]’>aid fur protecting the law of the coun¬ 
try, and the lives and property of the subject. 
The King ought to have proceeded to the Na-* 
tional Assembly without an instant's delay, 
cleared himself before that bodv of the sus- 
picions ^vith whicli bad loaded hitn, 

and required and coininaiided the as.sistance 
of the reprei^cntatives of the people^ to quell 
the fri({htfii) exces.^^es of imiixler and rapine 
wliicli dishonoxired the capital. Tt is uliiiobt 
certain that the whole inoderate party, as they 
were called, would have united with the no* 
hies and the clergy. The throne was not yet 
empty, nor the sword unswayed. Louis had 
surrendered much, and might, in the course 

' In the year 1780, from a eatne appnrrntly htirmless 
(a petition to parlinmenl from the prutestant ai(soriaiion}. 
a riotous inob^ composecl chiefly of the lowest orders uf 
the people, headed by Lord Geor{^ Cordon, during a 
week kept Londoo in the utmost alarm. The prisons of 
Newgate, tlie Ring s Dench, and the Fleet, were burnt, 
several Romm Catbulie chapels, and a great Dumber of 
piiTite houses belonging to Catholics, destroyed, etc. etc. 
I^fd George Gonlon was afterwj^rds tried for this of¬ 
fence. Eo, » 
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of the change impending, have been obliged 
to surrender more; hut he ^vas still King of 
France, still bound by his coronation oath to 
prevent murder and put down insurrection, 
lie coubl not be considered as crushing the 
cause of .freedom, in answering u call to dis' 
charge his kingly duty; for what hud the cause 
of rcforiuation, proceeding as it was by the 
peaceful disciissitm of an unarmed conven- 
* (ion, to do with the open war waged by the 
insurgents of Pni‘i> upon the King's troops, or 
with the gratuitous murders and atrocities 
with which the capital had been polluted? 
With such members as shame and fear might 
have brought over from the opposite side, the 
King, exerting himself as a prince, would liave 
formed u majority strong enough to show the 
union wliich subsisted betwixt the Crown 
and the Assemblv, when the protection of the 
laws was the point in question. With such 
a .support—or without it—-for it is the duty of 
the prince, in a crisis of such emergency, to 
serve the people, and save the country, by the 
exercise of his royal prerogative, whether with 
or without the concurrence of the other 
branches of the legislature,—the King, at the 
head of his fiavdes du Corps, of the regiments 
which might have hccii found faithful, of the 
nobles and gentry, whose principles of chi> 
valry devoted them to the service of their 
sovereign, ought to have marched into Paris, 
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nnd put down the inKurrectioii by the aniicd 
hand of authority, or fallen in the attempt, 
like the representative of Henry IV. His 
duty called upon him, and the authority with 
which he was invested enabled him, to act 
this part; uhirh, in all probability^ would 
have dismayed the factious, enenura^jed the ti¬ 
mid, decided the wavering, and, by obtaining 
a conquest over lawless and bi-iitc violence*, 
would have paved ihc way fora moderate and 
secure reformation in the stsite. 

Rut, having obtained this victory, in the 
name of the Law of the realm, the King could 
only be vindicated in having resorted to arms, 
by using bis conquest with such moderation, 
as to show that he thicw his sword into tlic 
one srah% solely in order to l>alancc‘ the clubs 
and poniards of popular insurrection, with 
which the other was loaded. He must then 
have evinced that he did not mean to obstruct 
the quiet course of moderation and constitu¬ 
tional reform, in stemming that of l)eadlong 
and violent innovation. Many disputes would 
have remained to he settled between him and 
his subjects; but the proces.s of improving the 
constitution, though less rapid, w'onld have 
been more safe and certain, and the kingdom 
ofTrance might have attained a degree of 
freedom equal to that which she now pos¬ 
sesses, without passing through a brief but 
dreadful anarchy to long years of military do- 
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spotism, without the loss of mines of treasure, 
and without the expenditure of oceans of 
blood. To those wlio object the peril of this 
course, and the risk to tlie person of the sove* 
reign from the fury of the insurgents, we«can 
only answer, in the words of the elder flora- 
tius, Qu'U Prince or peasant have 

alike lived Kmg enough, when the choice 
comes to be betwixt loss of life and an impor¬ 
tant duty undis('harged. Death, at the head 
of his troops, would have .saved Louis more 
cruel huiniliuiioa, liis subjects a deeper crime. 

We do not affect to deny, that in this course 
there was con.siderable risk of another kind, 
and that it is very possible that the King, sus¬ 
ceptible as he wa.s to the influence of those 
around him, might have lain under' strong 
temptation to have resumed the despotic au- 
tliority, of which he had in a great measure 
divested himself, and liuve thus abused a vic¬ 
tory gained over insurrection into a weapon of 
tyranny. But the .spirit of liberty was so strong 
in France, the principles of leniency and mo¬ 
deration so natunil to the King, his own late 
hazards so great, and tlic future, considering 
the general di.sposition of his subjects, so 
doubtful, that we are inclined to think a vic¬ 
tory by the sovereign at that moment would 
have been followed by temperate measures. 
How tbe people used theirs is but too well 
known. At any rate, we have strongly stated 
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our opinion, that Louis would at this crisis 
have been justified in employing force to coni> 
pel order, but tliut the crime would have been 
deep and inexpiable had he abused a victory 
to restore dc.spoiisiii. 

It may be said, indeed, that the preceding 
statement takes too much for granted, and that 
tlic violence employed on the *i 4 th July was 
prul>ably only an anticipation of the forcible 
measures whidi might have been expected 
from the King agaln.sl tlie As.seinbly. The 
answer to this is, that (lie successful party may 
always cast on the loser the blame of com* 
mencing the brawl, as the wolf punished the 
kimh for troubling the course of the water, 
though he drank lowest down the stream. But 
when we find one party completely prepared 
and ready for action, forming plans boldly, 
and executing them skilfully, and observe the 
Other uncertain and unprovided, betraying all 
the imbecility of surprise and indecision, we 
must necessarilybelievc the attack was preme- ^ 
ditated on the one side, aud unexpected on 
the other. 

The abandonment of thirty thousand stand 
Qf arms at the Hotel des liivalides, which were 
surrendered without the slightest rcsistRnce, 
though t\)ree Swiss regiments lay encamped 
111 the Champs lillysecs; the totallyunprovided 
state of the Bastille, garrisoned by about one 

hundred Swiss and Invalids, and without pro- 

8 " 
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▼isions even for that small number; the abso* 
lute inaction of the Baron de Besenval,who,— 
without entang 1 in{' his troops in the narrow 
streets, which was pleaded as his excuse,— 
might, hy inarching along the Boulevards, a - 
passage so well calculated fur the inaiicBiivres 
of regular troops,-have relieved the siege of 
that fortress;* and, finally, that general's 
bloodless retreat from Paris,•~-shnw that the 
King had, under nit these circuinslunces, not 
only adopted no measures of a hostile charac> 
ter, but must, on the contrary, have issued 
such orders as prevented his olticers from re¬ 
pelling force by force. 

We are led, therefore, to believe, that the 
scheme of assembling the troops round Paris 
was one of those hulf-iiicasurcs, to which, with 
great political weakness, Louis resorted more 


' We have heard from a spectator who could be trust* 
ed, that, during the course of the attack on the BasliJIe, 
9 L cry arose among the crowd that the regiment of Royal 
Allcmand were coming upon them. Tliere was at that 
moment such a disposiiion to fly, as plainly showed what 
would have been the effect had a body of troops appear¬ 
ed in reality. The Baron de Descoval had commanded a 
iMidj of the guards, when, some weeks previously, .they 
subdued an insurrection in the Faubourg St Antoine. On 
that occasion many of the mob were killed; and be ob¬ 
serves in his Memoirs, that, while the citmns of Paris 
termed him their preserver, he was very coldly recrivcd 
at court. Ha snighc he, therefore, uiiwilling^to commU 
himself, by acting decidedly on the t^th July. 
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than once—an attempt to intimidate by the de¬ 
monstration of force, whicli he was previously 
resolved not to use. Had his purposes of ag¬ 
gression st^ioiis, five tliousaud troops of 
loyal pnnciplcs—and such might surely have 
been selected—would, neling siuUWnly and 
energetically, have better assured him of the 
city of Paris, than six times that number 
brought to waste themselves m debaucli 
uroiiiid its walls, and to be withdrawn without 
the discharge of a musket, indeed, tlie cou¬ 
rage of Louis was of a passive, not an active 
nature, conspicuous in enduring adversity, bur 
nut of that energetic and decisive character 
wliich turns dubious affairs into prosperity, 
aud achieves by its own exertions the success 
which Fortune denies. 

The insurrection of Paris being acquiesced 
ill by the sovereign, was recognized by the 
nation ns a legitimate conquest, instead of a 
state crime; and the tameness of the King in 
enduring its violence, was assumed as a proof 
that the citizens had but anticipated bis in¬ 
tended forcibiemeasuresagainstthe Assembly, 
and prevented the military occupation of the 
city.- In the debates of the Assembly itself, 
the insurrection was vindicated; thefe6rs and 
suspicions alleged as its motives were justified 
as well-founded; the passions of the citizens 
were sympathized with, and their worst ex¬ 
cesses palliated and excused. When the hor- 
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i'oi> accompanying tlie murder of liertLier and 
Toulon were diluted upon by T^dly Tolendal 
ill the Assembly, he was Ucurd and answered 
u.s if be had made inuuniains of inole-liills. 
Mirubcuu said, that «it was a tinie to think, 
and nut Fo feel.» BiirnuTc a.sked, with u sneer, 
« if the blood \Vhich had been shed was so 
pure?H UobcspiciTc, rising into animation 
with acts of cruelty fitted to call forth the in¬ 
terest of such a mind, observed, that r the 
people, oppressed for ages, bad a right to the 
revenge of a day.» 

lint how lung did that day last, or what was 
the fate of those who justified its enormities? 
Ti'oin that hour the mob of Paris, or rather the 
suborned agitators by whom the actions of that 
blind inultitudo were dictated, became iiiascers 
of the destiny of Fraitci?. An insiirreetioii was 
organized w benever there was any purpose to 
bo carried, and the Assembly might be said to 
work an<Icr the impulse of the popular cur- 
rent, as mechanically us the wheel of a water 
engine is driven by a cascade. 

The victory of the Tlastille was extended in * 
its coiiserjiienccs to the cabinet and to the le¬ 
gislative body. In the former, those ministers 
who hud counselled the King to stand on the 
defensive against the Assembly, zir rather to 
assume a threatening attitude, suddenly lost 

diey heard the fate of Foulon 
The Baron dc Breteuil, the un- 


eourage when 
and Aerthicr. 
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popular successor of Keeker, was deprived of 
his office, and driven into exile; and, to com¬ 
plete the triumph of the people, Keeker him¬ 
self was recalled by their unanimous voice. 

The Kin;*, came, or was conducted to, the 
Hotel de Ville of l^iris, in what, compared to 
the triumplj of the minister, was a s(frt of ova¬ 
tion, in \\hieh he appeared rarh«‘ra> a captive 
than otherwise. He entered iiiio the edifice 
under u vault of steel, formed by the crossed 
sahrtis and jukes of those w ho lind been lately 
engajjed in eombatinjj his soldit'rs, and miir- 
dcrinji his siihjoefs. He adopted the cockade 
of the iusnii'cclion; and, in doinj; so, ratified 
and approved of the net'' doin' expressly ajjainst 
his command, aeijuie>cod in the victory ob¬ 
tained over his own nnihority, and completed 
that conquest hv lavinj; down his arms. 

The conqui'st of the IkiNlille wjis the first, 
almost the only ap|)eal to arms durinj' tin; ear¬ 
lier part of the lievolution; and the popular 
success, afterwartls sanctioned by tlic monarch, 
showed that nothing remained save the name 
of the ancient government. The King’s young¬ 
er brother, the Comte d’Artois, now reigning 
King of France, had been distinguished as tin? 
leader and rallyirig point of the royalists. He 
left the kingdom with his children, and took 
refuge inTiii'in. Other distingtiisliod princes, 
and many of the inferior nobility, adopted tlie 
same course, and tlicir dcjiartiire seemed to 
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annouDce to tbe public that the royal cause 
was indeed desperate, since it was deserted 
by those most interested in its defence. This 
was tlie first act of general emigration, and al> 
though, in the cireuinstances, it may be ex* 
nised, yet it must still be termed a great poli* 
tical errot'. For though, on the one hand, it 
is to be considered, that these princes and 
tlicir followers had been educated in the be¬ 
lief that the goveniinent of Fnince rested in 
the King's pci'suii, and nas identified with 
him; and tiial when the King was displaced 
from his permunent situation of power, the 
whole social SYStem of France was totally 
ruined, and notliing remained which could le* 
g,al!y govern or be governed; yet, on the other 
hand, it must be remembered that the instant 
the emigrants crossed the frontier, they at 
once lust all the natural advantages of birth 
and education, and separated themselves from 
the couiitrv \Yhich it was their duty to defend. 

To draw to a bead, and raise an insurrection 
for the purpose of achieving a counter-revo¬ 
lution, would have been the ready and natural 
resource. But the influence of the privileged 
classes was so totally destroyed, that the scheme 
seemed to have boon considered as hopeless, 
even if the King's consent could have been (d>- 
tained. To remain in France, wlietlierin Pa¬ 
ris or tbe departments, must have exposed 
them, in their avowed character of aristocrats, 
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to absolute assassination. It lias been there' 
fore urged, that emigration was their only re» 
sonrcc. 

Ihit there remained for tliese princes, no¬ 
bles, and envaliei's, a more noble task, could 
they but have united tliemseUes cordially Ui 
that pmtiun of the Asscuiblv, oiiginally a 
Strong one, which profcs-scd, without destroy¬ 
ing the exi.-iing •<tate of monarchy in France, 
to wi.shto iiifusi? into it the spirit of rational 
liberty, and to place Louis in such a situation 
as should haY(> ensured him the safe and ho- 
nonrahle station of a limited monarch, though 
it dcprivc'cl him of the powers of a despot. Ir 
is in politics, however, as in religion—the 
slighter in itself the difference between two 
parties, tbc more tenacious is cai h of tlic pro- 
])usi(ioiis in wbich they disagree. The pure 
Iloyalists were so far from being disposed to 
coalesce with those who blended an attacli- 
nient to inunarchy with a love of liberty, that 
they scarce accounted them lit to .share the 
dangers and di.stresse-s to which all were alike 
reduced. 

This first emigration proceeded not a little 
perhaps on the feeling of .self-consequence 
amoiig those hy whom it was adopted. The 
high-born nobles of wliicli it wa.s chiefly toin- 
posed, liadijeen long the would, as it is termed, 
to i*aris and to each other, and it was a natural 
conclusion, that their withdrawing themselves 
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from the sphere ^vlltch they adorned, must 
have been felt as an irrcincdiahle deprivation. 
They were nut aware how easily, in the hour 
of need, perfumed lamps are, to all purposes 
nf utility, replaced by ordinary candles, and 
that, caiTvin{| away with them mucli of di{'- 
nity, fj^llatitry, and (>nice, they left behind an 
ample siockof wisdom ainl valour, and all the 
other essential qualities by which nations are 
{governed and defended. 

The situation and iiejjotiations of the umi- 
(^rants in the courts to which they fled, wei'e 
also prejudicial to their own reputation, uiul 
consequently to the royal causc, to which they 
had sacrificed their country. Reduced « to 
show their misery in foreign lauds,* they were 
natni'ally desirotis of obtainin{v forei^pi aid to 
return to their own, and laid themselves uii' 
der the heavy accusation of instigating a civil 
war, while Louis was yet the resigned, if not 
the contented, sovereign of the ncwly-modi- 
fied empire. To this subject we must after¬ 
wards return. 

The conviction that the ancient monarchy 
of France had fallen for ever, gave encourage¬ 
ment to the numerous parties which united in 
desiring a new constitution, although they 
differed on the principles on which it was ,10 
be founded. But all agreed that it‘was neces¬ 
sary, in the first place, 10 clear away the re¬ 
mains of the ancient state of things. They 
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resolved upon the abolilion of nil feudal rijjhts, 
aud managed tlie matter with so miiLhaddros.s 
that it was made to appear on tlie part of those 
wlio held them a vcdiiniary siiiTender. The 
debate ill the IXationul Assemblv' was tiinietl 
by the pojnilnr leaders upon the odious cha* 
ractci' of ihi; feudal rights and prhileges, as 
being the chief cause of the {jeueral depres* 
sioii and discontent in which the kingdom 
was involved. The jNohles imderstooil the 
hint which was thus given them, and answev- 
cd it with the ready coinage and generosity 
which has been at all times the attribute of 
their order, though sometimes these iiohlo tpia* 
litics have bi'cn iiulisereelly evercised. « U 
it from us personally tlial the iifilioii exjiects 
sacrifices?» said llu* Mar<|uisdeKoncnult; «be 
assured that you .shall not ap))eal iii vain to 
our geiiero.sily. We are desirous to defend to 
the lust the rights of liiemouafehy, hut we can 
he lavish of our peculiar and [icrsonal inter¬ 
ests, u 


The same general sciitimeut pervaiicd at* 
once the Clergy atul Nobles, who, sufficiently 
sensible that what tliey resigned could not 


operate essentially to the quiet ot the state, 
were yet too proud to have even the appear¬ 
ance of placing their own .selfish iritcrest.s in 
oinpetidon with llie public wcllare. 1 Itc 
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whole privileged classes seemed at once seized 
with a spirit of the most lavish generosity, and 
hastened to despoil ilicinselves of all their pe¬ 
culiar immunities and feudal rights. Clergy 
and laymen vied with each other in the nature 
and extent of their saeriHccs. Privileges, 
whether prejudicial or harmless, rational or 
ridiculous, were renounced in the mass. A 
sort of delirium pervaded ihe Assembly; each 
member strove to distinguish the sacrifice of 
his personal claims by something more re¬ 
markable than liad yet attended any of the 
previous renunciations. They who had no 
rights of their own to resign, had tlie easier 
and more pleasant task of surrendering thoi^c 
of their constituents: the privileges of corpo- 
I'ations, the niunojiolics of crafts, the rights of 
cities, were heaped on the national altar; aud . 
theniembers of the Dialioiiul Assembly seemed 
to look about in ecstasy, to consider of wluit 
else they could despoil themselves and others, 
as if, like the ^iily old earl in the civil dissen- 
*sious of En{;;larid, there had been an actual 
pleasure in the act of renouncing.' The feudal 


' ■ Is there noitiinf; else we ran ronounce?* said the old 
Earl of Pembroke and Motit('on>ery, in the time of the 
Commonwealth, after he had joined in renouncing CUurcl| 
and King, Crown and Law. uCaii no one ikiiik of any 
thing else? I love iiRsousci.io.a The hasty renunciations 
of the French noliles and churchmen were brought about 
ill (he manner practised of yore in convivial parties, when 
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rights were in many instances odious, in others 
oppressive, and in others ridiculous; but it 
was ominous to see the institutions of ages 
overthrown at random, by a set of men talking 
and raving ail once, so us to verify tlie ob¬ 
servation of the I!illgli^hlllan, Williams, one of 
their own iiicml)ers, n'l'Iic/ooU! they would 
he timught to deliiicrutc, when they cannot 
even listen.» The singular occasion on wliich 
enthusiasm, false shame, and mutual 
cion, thus inducc<l the Nohles and Clergy to 
despoil themselves of all their seigniorial 
rights, was called by s«»uie the doy of tiu-sa- 
crijices^ by others, more truly, the day of the 
dupes. 

During the currency of this legislative fren* 
zy, as it might be termed, the popular party, 
.with couiitciuiiiees affecting humility and 
shame at having nothing themselves to surren¬ 
der, sat praising each new sacrifice, as the 
wily companions of a thoughtless and gene¬ 
rous voting man applaud the lavish ex])easo 
by which tltcy themselves profit, while their 
seeming adinirution is an incentive to new 
acts of extravagance. 

At length, when the sacrifice seemed com- 

lif who gave a toaiU burned his wig, had a loosts tooth 
drawn, or nwde some other sarritice, which, according to 
the laws of cninpotaiiun, was an example iiecessarj' to be 
imitated by all the rest of the oonipany, with whatever 
prejudiirc to their wainlrobe or their persons. ^ 
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plcte, tliey be{Tan to pause and look around 
them. Some <»ne lliotight of the sepamte dis¬ 
tinctions of the provinces of France, as Nor¬ 
mandy, Langnedor, and so foith. Most of 
these provinces possessed rightstand privileges 
acquired by victory or treaty, which even 
Ricliclieu had not dared to violate. As soon 
as mentioned, they were at once ihrow'n into 
the revolutionary smelting-pot, to be re-mo- 
(b'llcd after tiu' universal etjuality wbicli was 
the fashion of the day. It w as not urged, anti 
would ni>t have been lisieued to, that these 
rigiits had been bought with l)lood, and sanc¬ 
tioned by public faith; that the legislature, 
though it had a right to c'Xtcnd them to othei's, 
i^ould not take them from the possessors with¬ 
out compen'Ution; and it escaped the Assem- 
hly no le^s, liow many honest and generous 
sentiments are connected w ith stich provincial 
distinctions, w liich form, as it were, u second 
and inner fence around the love of a common 
country; or how' much harmless enjoyment 
the poor man derives from tlie consciousness 
that he shares the privileges of some peculiar 
district. Such considerations might have in¬ 
duced the h'gislatiire to pause at least, after 
they had removed surh marks of distinction as 
tended to engender jealousy betwixt iiiliabit- 
ants of tlic same kingdom, litit the revolu¬ 
tionary level was to be passed over all that 
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tended to distinj^uish one district, or one in¬ 
dividual from another. 

There was one order in the kingdom \\ Inch, 
although it hud joined largely and readily in 
the sacrifices of the day of dujH-s, was still con¬ 
sidered as indehicd to ihc ^tate, and was 
doomed to undergo an ucUuf total spoliation. 
The Clergy had agree<l, and the As»einbly had 
decreed, on 4 th xVngiist, that the tithes should 
he declur(?d redeemable, at a moderate pric^, 
by the proprietors subjt'rt to pay them. This 
regulation ratified, at lea'^t, the legality of the 
Clergy's title. Neverihelcss, in >iolution of tlie 
public faiti) thus pledged, the As^clI)bly, three 
days aflerward<«, preleiidc;d that tlic surrender 
of tithes hud been ahsoliite, and that, in lieu 
of that supposed revenue, the nation was only 
bound to provide decently for the administra¬ 
tion of divine wor.shij>. Kven the Abbe Sieyes 
on this occasion deserted the revolutionary 
party, and made an admirable speech against 
this iniquitous measure. « You would be free," 
he exclaimed, with vehemence,«andyouknov% 
nothowtobejust!* A cmateiiithcassembly,re¬ 
calling to mind the solemn invocation by whiclt 
th^ Tiers l^^tatliad called upon the clergy to unite 
with them, asked, with similar energy, « Was 
it to rob us, that you invited us to join with 
you in the name of the God of Peace?" Mira- 
beau, on the other liand, forgot the vehc- 
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mence with which he had pleaded the nghtof 
property inherent in reli^jion.s bodies, and lent 
his sophistry to defend what his own reason- 
in{' had proved in a similar case to be indefen¬ 
sible. '^i'he complaints of the Clergy were 
listened to in eonteniptnons silence, or replied 
to with bitter iroiw, by those who were con¬ 
scious how little sympathy that body were 
likely to meet fi'om the nation in general, and 
r.’ljo therefore spoken as haring power to do 
wrong.” 

We intist now rc%'ert to the condition of 
the kingdom of France at large, wliilc her 
ancient institutions were crnmbling to pieces 
of themselves, or were forcibly pulled down 
J>y state innovators. Tliat fine country was 
ravaged by a civil war of aggravated horrors, 
waged betwixt the rich and poor, and marked 
by every species of brutal violence. The pea¬ 
sants, their minds filled with a thousand wild 
suppositions, and incensed by tlie general 
scarcity of provisions, were eveaj^here in 
arms, and everywhere attacked the chateaux 
of their Seigneurs^ whom they were incited to 
look upon as enemies of the Revolution, and 
particularly of the commons. In most.in¬ 
stances they were successful, and burnt the 
dwellings of the nobility, practisii^g all the 
circumstances of rage and cruelty to which 
the miodt of barbarians are inflnenced. Men 
were murdered in presence of their wives; 
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wives and daughters violated before the eyes 
of their husbands and parents; some were put 
to death by lingering tortures; others by sud¬ 
den and general massacre. Against some of 
these unhappy gentlemen, doubtless, the pea¬ 
sants might have wrongs to remember and to 
avenge; many of them, hfMveviT, liad borne 
their faculties so meekly that iliey did not even 
suspect the ill intentiun^ of ihe^e peasants, 
until their castles and coimtry-seat!) kindle^f 
with th(^ general conllugraiioii, and made part 
of the devouring ideinent Inch raged through 
the whole kingdom. 

Whutwere the National Assembly doing at 
this dreadful crisis? I'liey were discussing the 
abstract duetrincs of the rights of man, instead 
of exacting iVom lh(‘ subject the respect due 
to his social duties. 


\ct a large party in the Convention, and 
who had hitherto led the way in the paths of 
the Revolution, now conceived that the goal 
was att^ir^, and that it was time to use the 
curb and rorhear the spur. Such was the 


opinion of La Fayette and his followers, who 
considered the victory over the Royalists as 
complete, and were desirous to declare the 
Revolution ended, and erect a substantial form 


of government on the ruins of monarchy, 
which lay prostrate at their feet. 

They had influence enough in the Assembly 
to procure a set of resolutions, declari^ the 
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rnanarcliy hereditary in the person of the 
King and present faintly, on which basis tliey 
pixtcecded to erect wliat might be termed a 
Royal Democracy, or, in plainer terms, a 
Republic, governed, in tnitfi, by a popular 
assembly, hut encumbered with the expense 
of a king, to whom tlu‘y desired to leave no 
real power, or free will to exercise it, although 
his name was to remain in the front of edicts, 
* 4 tnd ultbotigh he was still to be considered 
entitled to command their armies, us the exe¬ 
cutive authoritv of the slate. 

A struggle was made to extend the royal 
authority to an absolute negative upon tlie 
decrees of the representative body; and thougli 
it was limited liy tiie jealousy of the popular 
party to a suspensive veto only, yet even this 
degree of influence was supposed too danger* 
oils in the liands of a monarch who had but 
lately been absolute. There is indfsed an 
evident dilemma in the formation of a demo¬ 
cracy, witli a king for its oste^^b^e head. 
Either the monarch w’iil remain contehted with 
his daily parade and daily food, and thus play 
the part of a mere pageant, in which caib he 
is a burtliensomc expense to the state, which 
a popular government, in prudent economy, 
as well as front the severity of principle as¬ 
sumed by republicans, arc particularly bound 
to avoid; or else he will naturally endeavour 
to improve the shadow' and outward form of 

i 
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power into .soinefliin{r Jjke .«sinew and sub- 
■stance, and the democi’acy will be unexpect¬ 
edly assailed with the spear which they de¬ 
sired sho\ild bemused only as their standard 
j)ole. 

To these rcasunings many of the J)eputies 
would perhaps liavc answered, had they spi,- 
ken their real sentiments, that it was yet too 
early to jjropose to the b’reneh a pure republic, 
and that it was necessary to render the power* 
of the Kiii(> insi^jnificant, before abulishiu(' a 
title to which the public ear had been so luii(> 
ucciistonied. In the mean time (hey took care 
to divest the monarch of whutever protection 
he ini('hi have received from an intennediute 
hcnute, ordiamber, placed betwixt the Kinp, 
and the National Asscmblv. «()ne God,# ex- 
claimed Ihihaiid St lOtiemie, «onc Nation, one 
King, and one Chamber.# This advocate for 
unity at once and uniformity, would scarce 
have been listened to if he had added, bouc 
nose, one i^igue, one arm, and one eye;» but 
his first concatenation of unities formed a 


phrase; and an imposing phrase, which sounds 
well, and can easily be repeated, has inunense 
forco in a revolution. The proposal for a Se¬ 
cond or Vpper Chamber, whether hereditary 
like that uLEiigUind, or conservative like tlias 
of America, was rejected asaristocratical. 1 bus 


the King of France was placed in r -.pact to 
the populace, as Canute of old lo the 
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ing tide—he was entitled to sit on his throne 
and command the waves to respect him, and 
take the cliance of their obeying his com¬ 
mands, or of being overwhelmed by them. 
If he was designed to be an integral part of 
the constitution, this should not have been— 
if he W'as cunsidci'ed as something that it na> 
more seemly to abandon to his fate than to 
destroy by violence, the plan was not ill con- 
•eei’ted. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Plan of the Demorrat!^ to hriiif* tlie^injj and A^^eiuliJy to 
I^arid.—Oanquel of thr iltvihs </u Cor^^.—lUot at 
ParU—A forniidablc Muh of Women asisemblo to march 
to Vrr^ailte^i—The National GnanI I'efuse to art a|rain8% 
the Iiisur(;ruta^ and demand uImo to he ted to Versailles 
~The Fcfn.dr Mob arrive—Their behaviour to l?i<' 
A.Hsenibly—to the Kiii{>-^ Alarming Uiitordcra at Nif^ht 
—La FavrMe arrives with ihc National Guard—Mob 
force the Palarc—Murder the Body Guards—The 
Qucen'ft safety endaii0rre<l—Fayette’s arrival with his 
Force restores (trdeiKiii^ and Itoyal Family obii^etl 
to 00 to I eside at Pans.—Deseripiiou of the Procession 
—This Step agreeable Cu the Views of the Constiui- 
tjonalis^s^ and of the liepublicanH^ and of the Anarchs 
ists.—Duke of Urlcans sent to England. 


We have mentioned t!»c varions resiriciions 
upon the royal authority, which had been 
successively sanctioned by the National As¬ 
sembly. Hut the various factions, all of which 
tended to democracy, were determined upon 
manoeuvres for ubatiii{> the royal authority, 
more actively powerful than those which the 
Assembly dared yet to venture upon. For 
this purpose, all those who desired to carry 
the Revolution to extremity, became desirous 
to bring the sittings of the National Assembly 
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and the residence of the within the pre¬ 
cincts of Paris, and to place them under the 
influence of that popular frenzy which they 
had so many ways of excitiii{j, and which 
mi{jht exercise the authority of terror over 
the body of representatives, fill their galleries 
A\itha wild and tumultuous hand of partisans, 
siiiTound their gates with an infuriated po¬ 
pulace, and tluis dictate the issue of each de- 
Kberation. What fate was reserved for the 
King, after incidents will sufficiently show. 
To effect an object s<i important, tlie repub¬ 
lican party strained every effort, and suc¬ 
ceeded in raising the popular ferment to the 
highest pitch. 

Their first efforts were imsucccssfu). A 
deputation, formidable from their numbers 
and clamorous violence, was about to sally 
from Paris to petition, as they called it, for 
the removal of the royal family and National 
Assembly to Paris, but was dispersed by the 
'address of f.a Tayetteaud l^illi. Nevertheless 
it .seemed decreed that the rc])ublicans should 
carry their favourite measures, less tlirough 
their own prqpcr strength, great as that was, 
thm by tbeadvantage afforded by the blunders 
ntf the royalists. An impriideut'e—it .seems to 
deserve no harsher name—which' occurred 
within the precincts of the royal palace at 
Versailles, gave the demagogues an opportu¬ 
nity, sooner probably than tliey expected, of 
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tarrying their point by a repetition of the 
violences which hud already occurred. 

The town of Versailles owed its splendour 
and wealth entirely to its being the royal re¬ 
sidence, yet abounded with a population sin¬ 
gularly ill-disposcd towards the King^nd royal 
family. The National Gmlrd of the place, 
amounting to some thousands, were animated 
by the same feelings. 'Jliere were only about 
four hundred Gar<U‘s du ('orps, or Life-guards* 
upon whom reliance could be placed for tlio 
tlefence of the royal family, in case of aiiv 
popular tumult either in Versailles itself, 01- 
dirccted thither from Paris. These trc.ops 
consisted of {>entleuien of trust and coiili- 
dcncc, hut their numbera were few in propor¬ 
tion to the c.Ktcnt of the palace, and their verv 
quality rendered them obnoxious to the people 
as armed aristocrats. 

About two-thirds of their number, to avoi<l 
suspicion and gain contidcnce, had been re¬ 
moved to llambouillel. in these circum¬ 
stances, the grenadiers of the French guards, 
so lately in arms against the royal authoritv, 
with an inconsisteiKy nut unnatural to men ol 
their* profession, took it into their heads to 
become zealous for rccoverv of the posts 
which they<liad formerly occupied around the 
King's person, and threutciied openly to inui'ch 
to Versailles to take possession of the routine 
of duty at the palace, a privilege which they 
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considered as tlicir due, notwithstanding that 
they had deserted their posts against the King's 
command, and Mere now about to resume 
them contrary to liis consent. ^ The regiment 
of Flanders was brought up to Versailles, to 
prevent a movement franglit witli so mticli 
danger to the royAl family. The presence of 
this corps liad been required by the munici¬ 
pality, and tlic measure had been acquiesced 
m by the Assembly, though not without some 
expressive indications of suspicion. 

The regiment of Flanders arrived according¬ 
ly, and the Gardes dn Corps, according to a 
custom nnivcrsul in the French garrisons, in¬ 
vited the ofllctTs to an entertainment, at whicli 
the officers of the Swiss guards, and those of 
the National Guard of Versailles, were also 
guests. Tliis ill-omcncd feast was given in 
the Opera Hall of the palace, almost within 
hearing of (he sovereigns;' the healths of the 
royal family wercuirank with the enthusiasm 
naturally inspired by the situation. The King 
and Queen imprudently agreed to visit the 
scene of festivity, carrying with them the 
Dauphin. Their presence raised the spirits 
of the company, already excited by wiii&and 
music, to tlie bigbest pitch; royalist tunes 
were played, tl»e white cockade, distributed 
by the ladies who attended the Queen, was 


’ Ociubcr is(. Eo. 
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mounted with enthu.sia!;m, and it is said that 
of the nation ^\as trodden under foot. 

If we con.sidcr tlic raiise of tJiis wild scene, 
it seems natural pnoujjh that the Queen, timid 
as a woman, anxious as a wife and a mother, 
might, in order to propitiate the favour of men 
who tvero sunnnoned expressly to he guard of 
the royal family, incautiously have recourse to 
imitate, in a slight tlegree, and towards one 
regiment, the arts of conciliation, which in 
much grosser shape had been used hy the 
popular partv to shako the fidelity of ihc 
whole army. But it is impossible to conceive; 
that tlie King, or ministers, could have hoped, 
by the transitory and drunken flash of enthu¬ 
siasm elicited from a few hundred men during 
a carousal, tc» comincnee the counter-revolu¬ 
tion, which they dared not attempt when thev 
had at their command thirty thousand troops, 
under an experienced goncrai. 

Blit as no false stc[i among the royalists re¬ 
mained unimproved hy their adversaries, the 
military feast of Versailles was presented to 
the people of I*aris under a light very diffennil 
from that in which it must be viewed hy poste¬ 
rity. ■ The Jacobins were the first to sound 
the alarm through nil their clubs and societies, 
and the hundreds of hundreds of popular 
orators whom they had at their command, 
excited the citizens by descriptions of the most 
dreadful plots, fraught with massacres and 
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proscriptiuus. Kvery effort had already heeii 
used to heat the popular mind against the 
King and Queen, wlioni, in allusion to the 
obnoxious power granted to Uicm by the law, 
tliey liad of late learned to curse and insult, 
under tlte names of Monsieur and Madame 
Veto. The King* had recently delayed yield¬ 
ing his sanction to the declarations of the 
Rights of Man, until the Constitution wascujii- 
|>lcte. This had been severely censured by 
the Assembly, who spoke of sending a depu¬ 
tation, to extort his consent to tliese decla¬ 
rations, before presenting him with the pmeti- 
cal results whicli tliey intended to bottom on 
them. A dreadful scarcity, amounting nearly 
to a famine, rendered tlie populace even more 
accessible than usual to desperate cetmsels. 
The feasts, amid which the aristocrats were 
represented as devising their plots, seemed an 
insult on tlic public misery. When the minds 
of the lower orders were thus prejudiced, it 
was no difKcitlt matter to produce an insur¬ 
rection. 

That of tlie 5 th October, 1789, was of a sin¬ 
gular description, the insurgents being chiefly 
of the female sex. The market-women, Dames 
de la Halloy as they are called, half unsexed by 
the masculine nature of their employmeuts, 
and entirely so by the ferocity of their man¬ 
ners, had figured early in the Revolution. 
With these were allied and associated most 
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of die worthless and barbarous of tbeir own 
sex, such disgraceful specimens of humanity 
as serve but to show in what a degraded state 
it may be found to exist. Females of this de¬ 
scription began ft> assemble early in the morn¬ 
ing, in large groups, with the cries for n bread,» 
which so easily rouse u starving metropolis. 
There were observed amongst them many men 
disguised as women, and they compelled all 
the females they met to go along with them* 
They marched to the Hotel de Ville, broke 
boldly through several squadrons of the Na¬ 
tional Guard, who were ilrawn up in front of 
that building for its defence, and were with 
difficulty dissuaded from burning the records 
it contained. They next seized a magazine of 
amis, with three or four pieces of cannon, and 
were joined by a miscellaneous rabble, armed 
with pikes, scythes, and similar instruments, 
who called themselves tlie conquerors of the 
Bastille. The still increasing multitude re- 
Qchoed the cry of « Bread, bread T—to Ver¬ 
sailles! to Versailleslv 

- The Kutiunal Guard were no>v called out in 
force, but speedily showed their officers that 
they poo were infected with the humour of the 
times, and as much indisposed to subordina¬ 
tion as the ;nob, to disperse which they were 
summoned. La Fayette put himself at their 
head, nut to give his own, hut to receive their 
orders. They refused to act against wunien, 
VOL. I. 9 
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wbo, they said, were starring, and in their 
turn demanded to be led to Versailles, to de> 
throne,—such was their language,—«the King, 
who was a driveller, and place the crown on 
the head of his son.* La F*ayette hesitated, 
implored, explained; but he had as yet to learn 
the situation of a.revolutioDary general. « Is 
it not strange,* said one of his soldiers, who 
seemed quite to understand the military rela¬ 
tion of officer and private on such an occasion, 
R is it not strange that La Fayette pretends to 
command the people, when it is his part to 
receive orders from them?* 

Soon afterwards an order arrived from the 
Assembly of the Commune of Paris, enjoining 
the commandant’s march, upon his own report 
that it was impossible to withstand the will of 
the people. He marched accordingly in good 
order, and at the head of a large force of the 
National Guard, about four or five hours after 
the departure of the mob, who, while he 
waited in a state of indecision, were already 
far on their way to Versailles. 

It does not appear that the King, or his 
ministers, bad any information of these hostile 
movements. Assuredly, there could not have 
been a royalist in Paris willing to hazard a 
horse or a groom to carry such intelligence, 
where the knowledge of it must have been so 
important. The leading members of the As¬ 
sembly, assembled at Versailles, were better 
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informed. «These gentlemen,* said Barban* 
tanne, looking at the part of the hall where 
the nobles and clergy usually sat, « wish more 
light—they shall have lanterns,' they may rely 
upon it. * Miraheau went behind the chair of 
Mounier, the president. * Paris is marching 
upon us,* he said.—* I knew not what you 
mean,* said Mounier.—« Believe me or not, 
all Paris is marching upon us—dissolve the 
sitting.*—« I never hurry the deliberations ,p 
said Mounier.—« Then feign illness,* said 
Mirabeau,—«go to the palace, tell them what 
1 say, and give me for authority. But there is 
not a minute to lose—Paris marches upon us. * 
—« So much the better,* answered Mounier; 

* we will be a republic the sooner.* > 

Shortly after tliis singular dialogue, oc> 
casioned probably by a sudden movement, in 

‘ In the be(jinnin{^ of the RcTolution^ >rhen the mob 
executed their pleasure on the iodividuaU against whom 
their suspicions were directed, the lamp^irons served for 
gibbets, and the lines by which the lamps, or lanterns, 
were disposeil across the street, were ready halters. 
Hence (be cry of • £es jiristocrates a la /antenie*» The 
answer of the Abb^ Maury is well known. ■ £/i / met 
amis, quand vous mVures mis a la lanteme, gue 

vout y nerres pha clair?n 

* Mounier must be supposed to speak ironicallj, and 
ID 'allusion, not to his own opinions, but to Mirabeiu*s 
revolutionary tenets. Another account of this singular 
conversation states his answer to have been, aAll the 
better. If the tnob kill all of us—remark, I say all of 
Hi, it will be the better for the country.* 
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which Mirabeau showed the ar&tocratic feel' 
mgs from which he uever could shake himself 
free, the female battalion, together with their 
masculine allies, continued their march un- 
interruptedly, and entered Versailles in the 
afternoon, singing patriotic airs, intermingled 
with blasphemous obscenities, and the most 
ftiriouft threats against the Queen. Their first 
visit was to the National Assembly, where the 
heating of drums, shouts, shrieks, and a hun* 
dred confused sounds, interrupted the delibe> 
rations. A man called Maillard, brandishing 
a swoi'd in his hand, and supported by a wO' 
man holding a long pole, to which wasattuched 
u tambour de basque, commenced a Itarangue 
in the name of the sovereign people, ile an¬ 
nounced tliut they wanted bread; that they 
were convinced the ministers were traitors; 
that the ai'in of the people was uplifted, and 
about to strike;—with much to the same pur¬ 
pose, in the exaggemted eloquence of the 
period. The same sentiments were echoed 
by his followers, mingled with the bitterest 
threats, against the Queen in particular, that 
fury could contrive, expressed in language of 
the most energetic brutality. 

The Amazons then crowded into the As¬ 
sembly, mixed themselves with th^ members, 
occupied the seat of the president, of the se- 
crutaries, produced or procured victuals and 
wine, dmak, sung, swore, scolded, screamed, 
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—abused soibe of tltc members, and loaded 
others Avith their loathsome caresses. 

A deputation of these madwomen was at 
length sent to St Priest, the minister, a deter¬ 
mined royalist, *who received them sternly, 
and replied, to their demand of bread, xWhen 
you had but one king, you never wanted 
bread—you have now twelve hundred—go 
ask it of thern.n They were introduced to the 
King, however, and were so much struck with 
the kind interest which he took in the state of 
Paris, that their heaits relented in his favour, 
and the deputies returned to their constituents, 
shouting Vive le Jloi! 

Had the tempest depended on the mere po¬ 
pular breeze, it might now have been lulled to 
sleep; but there was a secret ground-swell, a 
heaving upwards of the bottom of the abyss, 
which could not be conjured down by the 
awakened feelings or convinced understand¬ 
ings of the deputation. A cry was raised that 
the deputies had been bribed to represent the 
King favourably; and, in this humour of suspi¬ 
cion, the army of Amazons stripped their gar¬ 
ters, for the purpose of strangling their own 
delegates. They liad by this time ascertained, 
that neither the National Guard of Versailles, 
nor the regipicnt of Flanders, whose transitory 
loyalty had passed away with the fumes of the 
wine of the banquet, would oppose them by 
force, and that they had only to deal with the 
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Gardes du Corps^ who dared nd't to act with 
vigour, lest they should provoke a general at* 
tack on the palace, while the most complete 
distraction and indecision reigned within its 
precincts. Bold in consequence, the female 
mob seized on the exterior avenues of the pa* 
lace, and threatened destruction to all within. 

The attendants of the King saw it necessary 
to take measures for the safety of his person,, 
hut they were marked by indecision and con¬ 
fusion. A force was liastily gathered of two 
or three hundred gentlemen, who, it was pro¬ 
posed, should mount the horses of the royal 
stud, and escort the King to llambouillet, out 
of this scene of confusion.' The Gardes du 
Corps, with such assistance, might certainly 
have forced their way through a mob of the 
tumultuary description which surrounded 
them; and the escape of the King from Ver* 

' Thii wai proposed bj that Marqais de Favras, whose 
death opoa the gallows for a royalist plot, gave after* 
wards such exquisite delight to the citizens of Paris. 
Being the first man of quality whom they had seen hang- 
^ ed (that ponishment having been hitherto reserved for 
plebeians), they encored the performance, and would fain 
have hung him up a second time. The same unfortn* 
nate gentleman had previously proposed to secure the 
bridge at Sevres with a body of cavalry, which would have 
prevented the women from advancing to Versailles. The 
Queen signed an order for the horses with this remark¬ 
able clause.—■ To be used if the King's safety is endan¬ 
gered, but in DO danger which affects me only.* 
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sallies, under circumstances so critical, rai0ht 
have had a great effect in changing the current 
of popular feeling. But those opinions pre¬ 
vailed, tvhich recommended that he should 
abide the arrival <)f La Fayette with the civic 
force of Paris. 

It was now night, and the armed rahble of 
both sexes Showed no intention of departing 
or breaking up. On the contrary, they bi¬ 
vouacked after their own manner upon tl^ 
parade, where the soldiers usually mustered. 
There they kindled large fires, ate, drank, sang, 
caroused, and occasiotmlly discharged their 
hre-arms. Scuffles arose hrom time to time, 
and one or two of the Gardes du Corps had been 
killed and wounded in the quarrel, which the 
rioters had endeavoured to fasten on them; 
besides which, this devoted corps had sustain¬ 
ed a volley from their late guests, the National 
Guard of Versailles. The horse of a Garde du 
Corps^ which fell into the bands of these fe¬ 
male demons, was killed, torn in pieces, and 
eaten half raw and half roasted. Every thing 
seemed telling to a general engagement, 
when, late at night, the drums announced the 
approach of La Fayette at the head of his civic 
army, which moved slowly but in good order. 

’ The presence of this great force seemed to 
restore a [wrtion oftranquillity, though no one 
seemed to know with certainty bow it was 
likely to act. La Fayette had an audience of 
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the King, explained the means he had adopted 
tor the security of the palace, recommended 
to the inhabitants to go to rest, and unhappily 
set the example by retiring himself. Before 
doing so, however, he also visited the Assem¬ 
bly, pledged himself for the safety of the royal 
family and the trapquillity of the night, and, 
with some difBculty, prevailed on the Presi' 
dent Monnicr to adjourn the sitting, which had 
4 ecn voted permanent. He thus took upon 
himself the responsibility for the quiet of the 
night. We are loath to bring into question 
the worth, honour, and fidelity of La Fayette; 
and we can therefore only lament, that wea¬ 
riness should have so far overcome him at an 
important crisis, and that he should have trust¬ 
ed to others the execution of those precautions, 
which were most grossly neglected. 

A band of the rioters found mcan.s to pene¬ 
trate into the palace about three in the morn¬ 
ing, through a gate which was left unlocked 
and unguarded. They rushed to the Queen’s 
apartment, and bore down the few Gardes du 
Corjys who hastened to her de^nce. The 
sentinel knocked at the door of her bed-cham¬ 
ber, called to her to escape, and then gallantly 
exposed himself to the fury of the murderers. 
His single opposition was almost instantfy 
overcome, and he himself left for dead. Over 
his bleeding body they forced their way into 
the Queen’s apartment; but their victim, re- 
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served for farther and worse woes^ had escaped 
by a secret passage into the chamber of the 
Kiiig^ while the assassins, bursting in, stabbed 
the bed she bad just left uith pikes and 
s words J • 

Tlie Cardcs du Corpus ussciiibled iu what 
was called the (XU da Been and enQeavoured 
ihcii3 to defend themselves; but several, un* 
able to gain this place of refuge, were dragged 
down into the court-yard, where a wretejj, 
distingnislied by a long beard, a broad bloody 
axe, and a species of armour which he wore 
on his person, bad taken on himself, by taste 
and choice, the office of executioner. Tlie 
strangeness of the villain's costume, the ^ari- 


' One of tlic most accredited uaiumnic^ agniDitt the 
tiufortuDute Marie Antoinette preteud«, that she was on 
thifl occarion nurprised in I he arms of a paramour. Buo¬ 
naparte is said to have mentioned this as a fart, upon the 
authority of Madame Campan. We have now Madame 
Campan's owu account, descrihing the conduct of thi* 
Queen ou this dreadful occasion as Utat of a heroine, and 
totally excluding the possibility of the pretended anecdote. 
But let it be farther considered, under what circumstances 
the Queen was placed—at two in the inomiug^ retired 
to a privacy liable to bo iutemipted (as it w'as) not only 
by the irruption of the furious banditti who surrounded 
the palace, demanding her life, but by the entrance of 
tb^ King, or of others, in whom circumstances might 
have re^er^d the intrusion duty; and lot it then be 
judged whether the dangers of the moment, and the risk 
of discovery, would not have prevented Messalina herself 
from chusing such a time for an assignation. 
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guinary relish with which he discharged his 
office, and the hoarse roar with which from 
time to time he demanded new victims, made 
him resemble some demon whom hell had vo¬ 
mited forth, to augment the '-wickedness and 
horror of the scene.' 

Two of the Gardes du Corps were already 
beheaded, and the Man with the Beard was 
clamorous to do his office upon the others who 
had been taken, when La Fayette, roused 
^m his repose, arrived at the head of a body 
of grenadiers of the old French guards, who 
had been lately incorporated with the civic 
guard, and were probably the most efficient 
part of his force. He did not think of avenging 
the unfortunate gentlemen who lay murdered 
before his eyes for the discharge of their mili¬ 
tary duty, but he entreated his soldiers to 
save him the dishonour of breaking his word, 
which he had pledged to the King, that he 
would protect the Gardes du Corps. It is 
probable he attempted no more than was in 
his power, and so far acted wisely, if not 
generously. 

^ The miscreant** real name was Jonrdan^ efierwarda 
called Coupe^^te, distjDuaisbed in the masttcrea of Ari- 
Qtion. lie gdsied his bread by sicting aa an academy* 
model to paintersi and for that reaaon coluvatad his long 
beard. In the depositioDS before the Chltelet^ he U call¬ 
ed Vkimime h la iar6#9—an epithet which might diitin* 
guiah the ogre or goblin of some ancient legend* 
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To redeem Monsieur de la Fayette's pledge, 
the grenadiers did, ^vhat they ought to have 
done in the name of the King, the law, the 
nation, and insulted humanity,—they cleared, 
and with perfect ease, the court of the palace 
from these Lands of murderous bacchantes, 
and their male associates.. The histinct of 
ancient feelings was in some degree awakened 
in the grenadiers. They experienced a sud* 
den sensation of compassion and kindness fgr 
the Gardes du Corps, whose duty on the royal 
person they hud in former times shared. 
There arose a cry among them,—«Let us save 
the Gardes du Corps, who saved us at Fonte- 
noy.v 'They took them under their protec¬ 
tion, exchanged their caps with them in sign 
of friendship and fraternity, and a tumult, 
which bad something of the cbaructer of joy, 
succeeded to that which had aunounced no¬ 
thing but blood and death. 

The outside of the palace was still besieged 
by the infuriated mob, who demanded, with 
hideous cries, and exclamations the most bar¬ 
barous and obscene, to see the Austrian, as 
they called the Queen. The unfortunate 
Pripcess appeared on the balcony with one of 
her children in •each hand. A voice from the 
crowd c^led out, «No children!» as if on 
purpose to deprive the mother of that appeal 
to humanity, which might move the hardest 
heart. Marie Antoinette, with a force of 
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jnind worthy of Maria Theresa, her mother, 
pushed her children back into the room, and, 
turning her face to the tumultuous multitude, 
which tossed and roared beneath, brandishing 
their pikes and guns with the wildest atti* 
tudes of rage, the reviled, persecuted, and de* 
nounced Queen st/jod before them, her arms 
folded on her bosom, with a noble air of 
courageous resignation. The secret reason 
pf this summons—the real cause of repelling 
the children—could only be to afford a chance 
of some desperate band among the crowd 
executing the threats which resounded on all 
sides. Accordingly, a gun was actually le¬ 
velled, but one of the bystanders struck it 
down; for the passions of the mob had taken 
an opposite turn, and, astonished at Marie An¬ 
toinette's noble presence, and graceful firm¬ 
ness of demeanour,there arose,almost in spite 
of themselves, a general shout of Vive la 
Heine! ' 

But if the insurgents, or rather those who 
prompted them, missed their first point, they 
did not also lose their second. A cry arose, 
« To Paris in at first uttered by a solitary voice, 
but gathering strength, until the whole multi¬ 
tude shouted, a To Paris—to Paris!n The cry 
of these blood-thirsty bacchanals, suph as they 
had that night shown themselves, was, it 

' Mi^moiroi de Webifyfel. II. p. 457. 
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sccmSy considered as the voice of the people, 
and as such, La Fayette neitlier remonstrated 
himself, nor- permitted the King to interpose 
a moment's delay in yielding obedience to it; 
nor \\'as any measure taken to put some ap¬ 
pearance even of decency, on the journey, or 
to disguise its real charade^, of a tfiuinphant 
procession of the sovereign people, after a 
complete victory over their nominal monarch. 

The carriages of the royal family \vci-« 
placed in the middle of an immeasnmble co¬ 
lumn, consisting partly of La Fayette's sol¬ 
diers, partly of the revolutionary rabble whose 
march had preceded his, amounting to several 
thousand men and women of the lowest and 
most desperate description, intermingling in 
groups amongst the bands of French guards, 
and civic soldiers, whose discipline could not 
enable tbeni to preserve even a semblance of 
order. Thus they rushed along, howling their 
songs of triumph. The harbingers of the 
march bore the two bloody head.s of the mur¬ 
dered Gardes du Corps paraded on pikes, at 
the head of the column, as the emblems of 
their prowess and success.' The rest of this 
body, worn down by fetigue, most of them 
despoiled of their arm.s, and many without 

* U has bedh said they were borne immediately betbr«« 
the royal carriage p but ibis is an caaration uhere 
esaQQeration is unnecessary.. These bloody trophies pre¬ 
ceded the royal family a great way on the march to Paris. 
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bats, anxious for the fate of the royal family, 
and harassed with apprehensions for them¬ 
selves, were dragged like captives in the midst 
of the mob, while the drunken females around 
them bore aloft in triumph their arms, their 
belts, and their bats. These wretches, stained 
with theblood in which they had bathed 
themselves, were now singing songs, of which 
the burthen bore,—« We bring you the baker, 
his wife, and the little apprentice;* as if the 
presence of the unhappy royal family, with 
the little power they now possessed, bad been 
in itself a charm against scarcity. Some of 
these Amazons rode upon the cannon, w’hicb 
made a formidable part of the procession. 
Many of them were mounted on the horses of 
the Gardes du Corps, some in masculine fashion, 
others en croupe. All the muskets and pikes 
which attended this immense cavalcade were 
garnished, as if in triumph, with oak-boughs, 
and the women carried long poplar-branches 
in their hands, which gave the column, so 
grotesquely composed in every respect, the 
appearance of a moving grove. Scarce a cir¬ 
cumstance was omitted which could render 
this entrance into the capital more insultiqg to 
the King's feelings—more degrading to the 
royal dignity. 

After six hours of dishonour and agony, the 
unfortunate Louis was brought to the Hotel- 
de-Ville, where fiailli, then mayor, COTnpli- 
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mented him upon the « beaujour^n the ■ splen* 
did day,K Tvhich restored the monarch of 
France to his capital; assured him that order, 
peace, and all the gentler virtues, ^vere about 
to revive in the*country under his royal eye, 
and that the King would henceforth become 
powerful through the people, ilie people 
happy through the King; and nwhat was 
truest of all,» that as Henry IV. had entered 
Paris by means of reconquering his jteoplas 
Louis XVI. had done so, because liis people 
had reconquered their King.' His wounds 
salved with this lip-comfort, the unhappy and 
degraded Prince was permitted to retire to 
the palace of the Tuilerics, which, long un> 
inhabited, and almost unfurnished, yawned 
upon him like the tomb where alone he at 
length found repose. 

The events of the i 4 th July, 1789, when 
the Bastille was taken, formed the first great 
stride of the Revolution, actively considered. 
Those of the 5 th and 6th of October, in the 

' lUmoires de Bailli. Ckoix de set Lettres et Discourt. 
The Mayor of Paris, although surh lanjpia^je roust hare 
sounded like the roost hitter irony, had no choice of 
words on the 6tb October, 1789- Rat if he seriously 
termed that a glorious day, what could Railli complain 
ofthe studied insults and iruelties which he himself sus> 
tsined, when*in October, 1793, the same banditti of Pa¬ 
ris, who forced the King from Versailles, dragged himself 
to death, with every circumstanre of refined cruelty and 
protracted insult? 
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same year, which we have detailed at length, 
as peculiarly cliaracteristic of the feature^ 
which it assumed, made the second grand 
phasis. The first had rendered the inhabitants 
of the metropolis altogether ^^independent of 
their sovereign, and indeed of any govern¬ 
ment but'thut which they chose to submit to; 
the second deprived the King of tluit small ap¬ 
pearance of freedom which he had hitherto 
VAercised, and fixed )iis dwelling in the midst 
of his metmpolis, independent and self-rt'gii- 
lated as we have described it. «It is wonder¬ 
ful,!) said Louis, o that with such love of liberty 
on all sides, I am the only person that is deem¬ 
ed totally unworthy of enjoying it.» Indeed, 
after the march from Versailles, the King 
could onlv be considered as the signet of royal 
authority, used for attesting public acts at the 
pleasure of those in whose custody be was 
detained, but without the exercise of any free* 
will on his own part. 

All the various parties found their account, 
less or more, in this state of the royal person, 
excepting the pure royalists, whose effective 
power w'as little, and their comparative num¬ 
bers few. There remained, indeed, attached 
to the person and cau.se of Louis, a party of 
those members, who, being friends to freedom, 
were no less so to regulated monarchy, and 
who desired to hx the throne on a Hrm and 
determined basis, lint their numbers were 
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daily thinned, and their spirits were broken. 
The excellent Mounier, and the eloquent Lally 
Tolendal, emigrated after the 9th October, 
unable to cndurg the repetition of such scenes 
as were then exhibited. The iudignant adieus 
of the latter to the National Assembly were 
thus forcibly expressed :— * 

« It is impossible for me, even my physical 
strength alone considered, to discharge my 
functions amid the scenes we have witnessed. 
---Those heads borne in trophy; that Queen 
half assassinated; that King dragged into Paris 
by troops of robbers and assassins; the * splen¬ 
did day’ of Monsieur Bailli; the jest of Barnave, 
when blood was floating around us; Mounier 
escaping, as if by miracle, from a thousand as¬ 
sassins ; these are the causes of my oath never 
again to enter that den of cannibals. A man 
may endure a single death; be may brave it 
more than once, when the loss of life can be 
useful—but no power under Heaven shall in¬ 
duce me to suffer a thousand tortures every 
passing minute—while 1 am witnessing the 
progress of cruelty—the triumph of guilt— 
which i must witness without interrupting it. 
They may proscribe my person—they may 
confiscate my fortune—I will labour the earth 
for my bread, and I will see them no more. 

The other parties into which the state was 
divided saw the events of the 5 th October 
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with Other feeling^:, und ii' they did uoi fur- 
>vard, at least found their account in them. 

The Constitutional party, or those who de¬ 
sired a democratical {^overnm^nt with u Kin(; 
at its head, bad reason to liopc that Louis, 
being in 12aris, must remain at their absolute 
disposal, separated from those who might 
advise counter-revolutionary steps, and guard¬ 
ed only by national troops, enihodtcd in the 
name, and through the powers, of the Revolu¬ 
tion. Every day, indeed, rendered l.oiiis more 
dependent on La Fayette and his friends, as the 
only lV>rce which remained to preserve order; 
for he soon found ita necessary though a cruel 
measure to disband bis faithful Gardes du 
Corps, and that perhaps as much with a view 
to their safety as to his own. 

The Constitutional party seemed strong botli 
in numbers and reputation. La Fayette was 
commandant of the National Guards, and they 
looked up to him with that homage and vene¬ 
ration witli which young troops, and especially 
of this description, regard a leader of expe¬ 
rience and bravery, who, in accepting the 
romiiiand, seems to share his laurels with the 
citizen-soldier, who lias woo none of his own. 
Railli was IVlayor of Paris, and, in the height of 
a popularity not undeserved, was sd well esta¬ 
blished ia minds of the better class of 
citizens, dhat, in any other times than those 
when he lived, he might safely have despised 
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tbe suffrages of the rabble, always to bebought, 
either by largesses or flattery. The Constitu¬ 
tionalists hud also a strong majority in the 
Assembly, where the Rc{>ublicans dared not 
yet tlirow off the musk, and the Assembly, 
following the person of the King, caa»e also to 
establish its sittings in their stronghold, the 
metropolis. They seemed, therefore, to assume 
tlie ascendancy in the first instan(;e, after the 
5th and 6tli of October, and to reap all the first 
fruits of the %’ictory then achieved, though 
hy their connivance rather than their active co¬ 
operation. 

It is wonderful, tliut, meaning still to assign 
to the regal dignity a high constitutional situa¬ 
tion, La Fayette should not liave exerted him¬ 
self to preserve its dignity undegraded, and to 
save the honour, as he certainly saved the lives, 
of the royal family. Throe reasons might pre¬ 
vent his doing what, a.s a gentleman and a 
soldier, he must otiterwiso at least have at¬ 
tempted. First, although he boasted highly 
of liis influence with the National Guard of 
Paris, it may be doubted whether all his popu- 
larity would have borne him through in any 
endeavour to deprive the good people of tliat 
city of such a treat as the 
6th of October, or whether the civic power 
would, even for the immediate riefence of the 
Ring's person, have used actual force against 
the band of Amazons who directed that meino- 
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nibie proces^on. Secondly, La Fayette might 
fear the revival of the fallea colossus of des¬ 
potism, more than the rising spirit of anarchy, 
and thus be induced to suppose that a conquest 
in the King's cause over a popular insurrec¬ 
tion, might be too active a cordial to the 
drooping spirits of the Royalists. And, lastly, 
the revolutionary general, as a politician, might 
not be unvrilling that the King and his consort 
should experience, in their own persons, such 
a specimen of popular power, as might intimi¬ 
date them from further opposition to the 
popular will, and incline Louis to assume un¬ 
resistingly his diminished rank in the new 
constitution. * 

The Republican party, with better reason 
than the Constitutionalists, exulted iu the 
King's change of residence. It relieved them 
as well as Fayette's party from all appre¬ 
hension of Louis raising his standard in 
the provinces, and taking the field on his 
own account, like Charles of England in 
similar circumstances. Then they already 
ioresaw, that whenever the Constitutionalists 
should identify themselves with the crown, 
whom all parties had hitherto laboured to re¬ 
present as the common enemy, they would be¬ 
come proportionally unpopular with the people 
at lai^e, and lose possession of the superior 
power as a necessary consequence. Aristo¬ 
crats, the <Mdy class which was sincerely united 
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to the King's person, would, they might safely 
predict, dread and distrust the Constitutional¬ 
ists, while with the democrats, so very much 
the more nuine/'ous party, the King's name, 
instead of a tower of strength, as the poet has 
termed it, must be a stumbhng-blpck and a 
rock of offence. They fore'saw, finally, either 
that the King must remain the mere passive 
tool of the Constitutionalists, acting unresist¬ 
ingly under their order,—in which case tKe 
office would be soon regarded as an idle and 
expensive bauble, without any force or dignity 
of free-will, and fit only to be Bung aside as an 
unnecessary incuiubi'ance on the republican 
forms,—or, in the event of the King attempt¬ 
ing, either by force or escape, to throw off the 
yoke of theConstitutionalists, he would equally 
furnish arms to the pure democrats against his 
person and office, as the source of danger to 
the popular cause. Some of the republican 
chiefs had probably expected a more sudden 
termination to the reign of Louis from an in¬ 
surrection so threatening; at least these leaders 
had been the first to bail and to encourage the 
female insurgents, on their arrival at Ver- 
saill’es.' liut though the issue of tliat insur¬ 
rection may have fhllen short of their hopes, 

' fiaraave, as well as Mirabeau, the n'epublicao as well 
as iba Orleanist, was hoard to exclaim ,—• CuuraQe, brave 
Parisians— liberty for ever—fear noiliiug—we are for 
yools —de Ferriirts, Livn 4** 
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it could not but be higlily acceptable to them 
so far as it went. 

The party of Orleans had hitherto wrapt in 
its dusky folds many of those names, which 
were aftei^vards destined to hold dreadful 
rank in th» revolutionary history. The prince 
whose name they adopted is supposed to Iiave 
been animated partly by a strong and einhit* 
tered spirit of personal hatred against the 
Queen, and partly, as we have already said, by 
an ambitious desire to supplant his kinsman. 
Ue placed, according to general report, his 
treasures, and all which his credit could add 
to them, at the disposal of men, abounding in 
those energetic talents which carry their own^ 
ers forward in times of public confusion, but 
devoid alike of fortune, cliaractcr, and princi¬ 
ple; who undertook to serve their patron by 
enlisting in his cause the obscure and subor¬ 
dinate agents, by whom mobs were levied, 
and assassins subsidized. It is said, that the 
days of the 5th and 6lh of October w'ere or¬ 
ganized by the secret agents of Orleans, and 
fbrhisadvantagc; that, had the enterprise suc¬ 
ceeded, the King would have been deposed, 
and the Duke of Orleans proclaimed Lieute¬ 
nant-General of the kingdom, while his re¬ 
venge would probably have been satiated with 
the Queen’s assassination. He is stated to have 
skulked iu disguise about the outskirts of the 
scene wben the tumult was at the highest, but 
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never lo have hud courage to present liimself 
boldly to the people, either to create a sensation 
by surprise, or to avail himself of that which 
his satellites liadL already excited in hisfavour.' 
His resolution having thus failed him at the 
point wiiere it was most necessary^ and tlie 
tumult having ended vviihoutany thing taking 
place in his favour, the Duke of Orleans was 
made a scape-goat, and the only one, to atone 
lor the whole insurrection. Under the title 
of an Kinhassy to England, he was honourably 
(exiled from liis native country. Mirabcan 
spoke of him in terms of the utmost contume¬ 
ly, as being base-minded UK a lackey, and to¬ 
tally unworthy the trouble which had been 
taken on liis account. His other adherents 
gradually and sncces.sively dropped away, in 
proportion us the wealth, i rcdit, and character 
of this besotted prince rendered him incapable 
of maintaining his gratuities; and they sailed 
henceforth under their own flag, in the storms 
he bad fitted them to navigate. These were 
men who had rcfiohed to use llic revolution¬ 
ary axe for cutting out their own private for¬ 
tunes, and, little interesting themselves about 
the political principles which divided the other 
parties of the state, they kept firm hold of all 
tlio subordinate machinery despised by the 
others in the abstraction of metaphysical spe- 

* Sv« the proccciliriQs llie Chatclrt. 
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culatioQ, but which gave them the eiclusive 
command of the physical force of the mob of 
Paris—Paris, the metropolis of France, and 
the prison4iouse of her mon^b. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

I^a FayeUe resolves to enforce Ort^er.—A Bflter is mur¬ 
dered by the Rabble—One of bis Murderers E]Lecuted«~ 
Decree imposing Martial Law in case of Iiisurreclion. 
—Democrats supported by the Audienco in the Gallery 
of the Assembly.—Inirodueiion of the Doctrines d( 
Equality—They are in their exaggerated sense incoii* 
sistent with Human Nature and the Progress of Society. 
—The Assembly abolish Titles of Nobility, Armorial 
Dearings, and Phrases of Courtesy—Reasoning on these 
loDOvations*—Disorder of Finance.—Necker Ijecomcs 
unpopular.—Seisure of Churcb*Lan<ls.—Issue of As- 
signals.—Necker leaves Prance in unpopularity.—Neu 
Religious Institution.—Oath imposed on the Clergy— 
Resisted by the greater part of the Order—Bad Effects 
of the Innovation.—General View of the Operations 
of the Constituent Assembly.—Enthusiasm of the Peo- 
" pie for their new Privileges.—Limited Privileges of the 
Crown.—Ring is obliged to dissemble—His Negotia¬ 
tions with Mirabeau—With Bouille.—^Attack on the 
Palace of the King—Prevented by Fayette.—Royalists 
expelled from the Palace of the Tuilcries.—Escape 
of Louis.—He is captured at Varennes—Brought back 
to Paris.—^Riot in the Champ de Mars—Put down by 
Military Force.—Louis accepts the Constitution. 

Ia Fatbttb followed up his victory over 
the Duke oY Orleans by some bold and success¬ 
ful attacks upon the revolutionary right of in¬ 
surrection, through which the people of late 
\OL. I. to 
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had taken on themselves the office of judges 
at once and executioners. This had hitherto 
been thought one of the sacred privileges of 
the Revolution; but, dctennined to set bounds 
10 its farther progress, T^a Fayette resolved to 
restore the (fominion of the law over the will 
of the rabble. , 

A large mob, in virtue of the approbation, 
the indulgence at least, with which similar 
/rulios had been hitherto treated, had seized 
upon and banged an unhappy baker, who fell 
under their resentment as a public enemy, be¬ 
cause he sold bread dear when he could only 
purchase grain at an enormous price. They 
varied the usual detail with some additional ' 
circumstances, causing many of his brethi'en 
in trade to salute the bloody head, which they 
paraded according to their wont; and finally, 
by pressing the dead lips to those of the wi¬ 
dow, as she lay fainting before them. This 
done, and in the full confidence of impunity, 
they approached the ball of the Assembly, in 
order to regale the representatives of the 
people with the same edifying spectacle. 

The baker being^eicher an aristocrat nor 
nobleman, the authorities ventured upon pu¬ 
nishing the murder, without fearing the charge 
of incivisme. La Favette, at the head of a de- 
tachment of the National Guards, attacked and 
dispersed the assassins, and the active citizen 
who carried the head was tried, condemned, 
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and hanged) just as if there had been no revo> 
lution in the kingdom. There ^vas much sur¬ 
prise at this, as there had been no such instance 
of severity since the day of the Bastille. This 
was not all. * » 

IjA F'ayette, who may now bexonsidered as 
at the head of affairs, had the influence and 
address to gain from the Assembly a decree, 
empowering the magistracy, in case of any ris¬ 
ing, to declare martial law by displaying a red 
flag; after which signal, those who refused to 
disperse should be dealt with as open rebels. 
This edict, much to the purpose of the British 
Riot Act, did not pass without opposition, as it 
obviously tended to give the bayonets of the 
National Guard a decided ascendancy over the 
pikes and clubs of the rabble of the suburbs. 
The Jacobins, meaning the followers of Marat, 
Robespierre, and Danton, and even the Re¬ 
publicans, or Bri'ssotins, had hitherto consi¬ 
dered these occasional insurrections and mur¬ 


derslike affairs of posts in a campaign, in which 
they themselves had enjoyed uniformly the 
advantage; but while La Fayette was followed 
and obeyed by the National Guard, men of 
substance, and interested in maintaining order, 
it was clear that he had hoth the power and 


will to stog in future these revolutionary ex¬ 


cesses. 


This important advantage in some degree 
balanced the power which the republican and 
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revolutionary party had acquired. These pre> 
dominated, as has been already said, in the 
Club of Jacobins, in which they reviewed the 
debates of the Assembly, denouncing at their 
pleasure thQ|e who opposed'them; but they 
had besides a Vecided inajorityamong the daily 
attendant!in the tribunes, wlio,regularlypaid, 
and supplied with food and liquors, Hlled the 
Assembly with their clamours of applause or 
disapprobation, according to the rules they had 
previously received. It is true, the hired au> 
ditors gave their voices and applause to those 
who paid them, but nevertheless they had 
party feelings of their own, which olteii dic¬ 
tated unbought suffrages, in favour of those 
who used the most exaggerated ,tone of revo¬ 
lutionary fiiry. They shouted with sincere 
and voluntary zeal for such men as Marat, Ro> 
bespierre, and Danton, who yelled out for the 
most bloody measures of terror and proscrip¬ 
tion, and proclaimed war against the nobles 
with the same voice with which they flattered 
the lowest vices of the multitude. 

By degrees the Revolution appeared to have 
assumed a different object from that for which 
it was commenced. France bad obtained li¬ 
berty, the first, and certainly the worthiest oh* 
ject which a nation can desire. Each indivi¬ 
dual was declared as free as it was possible for 
him to be, retaining the least respect to the so¬ 
cial compact. It is true, the Frenchman was 
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not practically allowed the benefit of this free¬ 
dom; for though the Bights of Man permitted 
the citizen to go where be would, yet, in prac¬ 
tice, he was apt to find his way to the next pri¬ 
son unless furntshed with a roimicipal pass¬ 
port, or to he murdered by the wity, if accused 
of aristocracy. In like manlier, his house wa^ 
secure as a castle, his property sacred as the 
ornaments of a temple;—excepting against 
the Committee of Research, who might, by 
their arbitrary order, break into the one, and- 
dilapidate the other at pleasure. Still, how¬ 
ever, the general principle of Liberty was es¬ 
tablished in the fullest metaphysical extent, 
and it remaiifed to place on as broad a footing 
the sister principle of Equality. 

To this the attention of the Assembly was 
now chiefly directed. In the proper sense, 
equality of rights and equality of laws, a con¬ 
stitution which extends like protection to the 
lowest and the highest, are essential to the ex- 
istenceand to the enjoyment of freedom. But 
to erect a levelling system, designed to place 
the whole mass of the people on the same foot¬ 
ing as to habits, manners, tastes, and senti¬ 
ments, is a gross and ridiculous contradiction 
of -the necessary progress of society. It is a 
fi*uit]eBS attempt to wage war with the laws of 
Mature, l^he lias varied the fece of the world 
with mountain and valley, lake and torrent, 
forest and champaign, an<l she has formed the 
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human body in all the different shapes and 
complexions we behold, with all the various 
degrees of physical force and weakness. She 
has avoided equality in all her productions, as 
she was formerly said to havh abhorred a va¬ 
cuum; even in those of her works which pre¬ 
sent the '{greatest apparent similarity, exact 
equality does not exist; no one leaf of a tree is 
precisely similar to another, and among the 
(jountless host of stars, each differs from the 
other in glory. But what are these physical 
varieties to the endless change exhibited in 
the human character, with all its various pas¬ 
sions, powers, and prejudices, so artfully com¬ 
pounded in different proportions, that it is 
probable there ha.s not existed, since Adam's 
time to ours, an exact resemblance between 
any two individuals ? As if this were pot 
enough, there came, to aid the diversity, the 
effects of cliioale, of government, of educa¬ 
tion, and habits of life, all of which lead to 
endless modifications of the individual. The 
inequalities arising from the natural differ¬ 
ences of talent and disposition are multiplied 
beyond calculation, as society increases in ci¬ 
vilization. 

_ f 9 

The savage may, indeed, boast a niJe spe¬ 
cies of equality in some patriarchal tribes, bAt 
the wiliest and strongest, the best hunter, and 
the bravest warrior, soon lords it over the rest, 
and becomes a king or chief. One portion of 
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the nation, from liappy talents, or happy cir¬ 
cumstances, rises to the top, another sinks, 
like dregs, to the bottom; a third portion occu* 
pies a nxid-piace between them. As society 
advances, the difference of ranks advances 
with it. And can it be proposed seriously, 
that any other quality, tlian.that of^ights, can 
exist between those wliu think and those who 
labour; those « whose talk is of bullocks,» and 
those whose time permits them to study the 
paths of wisdom? Happy, indeed, is the coun¬ 
try and constitution, where those distinctions, 
which must necessarily e.xist in every society, 
are not se|)arated by insurmountable barriers, 
but where the most distioguislied rank is open 
to receive that precious supply of w isdom aud 
talent, which so frequently elevates indivi¬ 
duals from the lowest to the highest classes: 
and so far as general equality can be attained, 
by each individual having a fair right to raine 
himself to the situation which he is qiialihed 
to occupy, by his talents, bis merits, or his 
wealth, ibe gates cannot be thrown open too 
widely. But the attempt of the French legis¬ 
lators was precisely the reverse, and went to 
esublish the proposed equality of ranks, by- 
depressing the upper classes into the s;unc or¬ 
der with those who occupy the middle of so¬ 
ciety, whife they essayed the yet more absurd 
attempt, to crush down these last, by the 
weight of legislative authority, into a level with 
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the lowest orders,—men whose education, if 
it has not corrupted their hearts, must neces- 
sarily have blunted their feelings, and who, 
in a great city like Paris, exchange the simpli¬ 
city which makes them respec&ble under more 
favourable circumstances, for the habitual in¬ 
dulgence of the coarsest and grossest pleasures. 
Upon the whole, it must be admitted, that iu 
every state far advanced in the progress of ci- 
vjilization, the inequality of ranks is a natural 
and necessary attribute. Philosophy may com¬ 
fort those who regret this necessity, by the as¬ 
surance that the portions of individual happi¬ 
ness and misery are divided amongst high and 
low with a very equal hand ; and religion as¬ 
sures us that there is a future state, in which, 
with amended natures and improved faculties, 
the vain distinctions of this world will no 
longer subsist. But any practical attempt to 
remedy the inequality of rank in civilized so¬ 
ciety by forcible measures, may indeed degrade 
the upper classes, but cannot improve those 
beneath them. Laws may deprive the gentle- 
■Mn of his title, the man of edneation of his 
books, or, to use the French illustration, the 
p^ucadin of his clothes; but this cannot 09^6 
the clown a man of breeding, or give learning 
to ignorance, or decent attire to the Sans Cu¬ 
lottes. Much will he lost to the grace, the in¬ 
formation, and the decency of society in gene¬ 
ral, J}ut nothing can possibly be gained by any 
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individual. Nevertheless, it was in this abso* 
lately impracticable manner, that the exagge¬ 
rated feelings of the French legislators, at this 
period of total change, undertook to equalize 
the nation which they were now regenerating. 

\^^ith a view to this great experiment upon 
human society, the Assembly aboli^ed all ti¬ 
tles of honour, all armorial bearings, and even^ 
the insignificant titles of Monsieur and Ma¬ 
dame; which, meaning nothing but phrases of 
common courtesy, yet, with other expressions 
of the same kind, serve to soften the ordinary 
intercourse of life, and preserve that gentle¬ 
ness of manners which the French, by a happy 
name, were wont to call la petite morale. The 
Brst of these abrogations affected the nobles 
in particular. In return for their liberal and 
unlimited surrender of their essential powers 
and privileges, they were now despoiled of 
their distinction and rank in society;—as if 
those who had made ^soner and plundered a 
cavalier, should, last of all, have snatched 
away in derision the plume from his bat. The 
aristocracy of France, so long distinguished as 
the flower of European chivalry, were now, 
SQ Car as depended on the legislature, entirely 
abolished. The voice of the nation bad pro¬ 
nounced against them a general sentence of 
degradatioD, which, according to the feelings 
of the order, could only be the punishment of 
some foul and disgraceful crime; and the con- 
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dition of the ex-nobles might justly have been 
described as Bolingbroke paints his own, 

Eatia^r the bitter bread of hanbhment> 

While you have fed upon my set(yiorjee« 

Dispark’d my parks, and felFd my forest tvoods, 

Prom my own windows torn my household coal, 
Rated otfi my impress, leaving me no sigu^ 

Save men's opinions and my living bIood> 

To show the v^'orld I was a gentleman. 

» It was a fatal error, that, in search of that 
equality which it is impossible to attain, the 
assembly should have torn down the ancient 
institutions of chivalry. Viewing them phi¬ 
losophically, tliey are indeed of little value; 
hut where are the advantages beyond the 
means, first, of mere subsistence, secondly, of 
information, which ought not to be indiffe¬ 
rent to true philosophers? And yet, where ex> 
ists the true philosopher, who lias been able 
effectually to detach himself from the common 
mode of thinking on such subjects? The es¬ 
timation set upon birth or rank, supposing its 
foundation illusory, has still the advantage of 
counterbalancing that which is attracted by 
weidth only; the prejudice has something ge¬ 
nerous and noble in it, is connected with his¬ 
toric recollections and patriotic feelings, and 
if it sometimes gives rise to extravagances, 
they are such as society can restrain and pu¬ 
nish by the mere effect of ridicule. It is cu¬ 
rious, even in the midst of the Revolution, 
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and amongst those who were its greatest ta- 
vourers, what di^culties were found to eman¬ 
cipate themselvesfromthoseancient prejudices, 
which affected the difference of ranks.' 

As for the proscription of the phraseology 
of civili2ed society, it had an absurd appear¬ 
ance Of affectation in the eyes of rrtost people 
of understanding; but on some enthusiastic^ 
minds it produced a worse effect than that of 
mere disgust. Let a man place himself in the 
attitude of fear or of rage, and be will in some 
measure feel the passion arise in his mind 
which corresponds with the gesture he has as¬ 
sumed. In like manner, those who affected 
the brutal manners, coarse language, and slo¬ 
venly dress of the l.iwer orders, familiarized 
their imaginations w’ith the violent and savage 
thou{*hts and actions proper to the class whose 
costume they had thus adopted. Above all, 
when this sacrifice was made to the very taste 
and phraseology of that class (the last points 
in which one would think them deserving of 
imitation), it appeared to intimate the progres- 

‘ Tlie Comte dc MiraLcau was furious at Leio{; called 
MiijuetH /'am/, and said, with great bitterness, when his 
speeches were promulgated under that name, •Avec 
votre Ritfuetti, voui avez d^sorient^ CBurope pour trots 
fours.m Mirabeaii was at heart an aristocrat. But what 
sli^U we say\>f Citoyenne Roland, who piques herself on 
plebeian sound of her name, ilfanon PliUipou, yrl 
^incotiseqaentially npbraids Ciioyen Pachc with his fa¬ 
ther's having been a porter I 
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sive Strength of the revolutionary tide, which, 
sweeping before it all distinctions, trivial as 
well as important, seemed soon destined to 
overthrow the throne, now isolated and well 
nigh undefended. The next step was neces¬ 
sary to fix the executive government in the 
same body'wliich enjoyed the powers of legis¬ 
lation,—the surest of all roads to tyranny. But 
although the doctrine of equality, thus un¬ 
derstood, is absurd in tlieory and impossible 
in practice, yet it will always find willing list¬ 
eners when preached to the lower classes, 
>vhosc practical view of it results into an agra¬ 
rian law,, or a general division of property. 

There was one order yet remained, how¬ 
ever, which was to be levelled,—the destruc¬ 
tion of the church was still to be accomplish¬ 
ed; and the Republican party proceeded in 
the work of demolition with infinite address, 
by including the great object in a plan for re¬ 
storing finance, and providing for the expenses 
of the state, without imposing further bur¬ 
thens on the people. 

It must be remembered that the States-ge- 
neral had been summoned to restore the 
finances of the country. This was the cause 
of their convocation. But although they had 
exercised almost every species of power—had 
thrown down and rebuilt every constituted 
authority iu the kingdom, still the finances 
wer^ as much embarrassed as ever, or much 
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more so; since most men in France judged the 
privilege of refusing to pay taxes, the most un¬ 
equivocal, and not the least pleasing part, of 
their newly-acquired freedom. 

Necker, so often received among the popu¬ 
lace as a saviour of the country, was here to¬ 
tally at a loss. The whole relative associations 
which bind men together in the social con^ 
tract, seemed to be rent asunder; and where 
public credit is destroyed, a iinancier, howevgr 
able, resembles Prospero, after his wand is 
broken, and his book sunk in the deep sea. 
Accordingly, Necker in vain importuned the 
Assembly, by representing the pressure of the 
finances. They became wearied with bis re¬ 
monstrances, and received them with manifest 
symptoms of coldness and disrespect. What 
service, indeed, could the regulated advice, 
and deep-calculated and combined schemes of 
a financier, haverendered to men, who bad al¬ 
ready their resources in their eye, and were 
determined that no idle scruple should pre¬ 
vent their pouncing upon them? Neckers 
expostulations, addressed to their ears, were 
like a lecture upon thrift and industry to Bo- 
bin Hood and his merry-men, when they were 
setting forth to rob the rich in the name of the 
floor. 

The Assembly bad determined, that, all pre¬ 
judices apart, the property of the church should 
come under confiscation for the benefit of the 
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nation. It was in vain that the clergy ex> 
claimed against these acts of rapine and extor¬ 
tion—in vain that they stated themselves as 
an existing part of the nation, and that as such 
they had coalesced with the ‘Assembly under 
the implied ratification of their own rights— 
in vain that they^ resounded in the hall the 
^declaration solemnly adopted, that property 
was inviolable, save upon full compensation. 
It was to as little purpose that Mirabeau was 
reminded of his language, addressed to the 
Emperor Joseph upon a similar occasion.— 
a Despise the monks,* he liad siiid, nas much 
as vou will, hut do not rob them. Bobberv 
is equally a crime, whether perpetrated on the 
most profligate atheist, or the most bigoted 
Capuchin. H The clergy were told with in- 
stdtiug gravity, that the property belonging to 
n community was upon a different footing from 
that belonging to individuals, because the state 
might dissolve the community or body-cor¬ 
porate, and resume the property attached to 
it; and, under this sophism, they assumed for 
the benefit of the public the whole right of 
property belonging to the Church of France. 

As it was impossible to bring these immense 
subjects at once to sale, the Assembly adopted 
a system of paper-money called 
which were secured or hypothecated upon the 
church-lands. The fluctuation of this paper, 
which was adopted against Necker's earnest 
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cautions, created a’-spirit of stock-jobbing and 
gambling, nearly resembling that which dis¬ 
tinguished the famous scheme of the Mis¬ 
sissippi. Spclman would have argued, that 
the taint of sacrilege attatrhed to fuuds raised 
upon the spoils of the church; yet it must be 
admitted that these supplies enabl'd the Na¬ 
tional Asseinhly not only to avoid the gulph 
of general bankruptcy, but to dispense wiih^ 
many territorial exactions which pressed hard 
on the lower orders, and to give relief ai^ 
breath to that most useful portion of the com¬ 
munity. These desirable results, however, 
flowed from that divine alchemy which calls 
good out of evil, without affording a justitica- 
tion to the perpetrators of the latter. 

.Shortly after the adoption of this plan, em¬ 
braced against hi.s opinion and his remon¬ 
strances. Neeker saw his services were no 
longer acceptable to the As.sembly, and that 
he could not he useful to the King. He ten¬ 
dered his resignation, which was received with 
cold indifference by the Assembly ^ and even 
his safety was endangered, on his return to hi> 
native country, by the very people who had 
twice hailed him as their deliverer. This ac- 
coln^lished statesman discovered too late, that 
public opinion requires to be guided and di¬ 
rected towards the ends of public good, which 
it will not reach by its own unassisted and 
misdirected efforts; and that his own popu- 
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larity had only been the stalking-horse, through 
means of which, men less honest, and more 
subtle than himself, had taken aim at their 
own objects. 

but the majority of the National Assembly 
had yet another and even a more violent ex¬ 
periment ito try upon the Gallican Church 
^establishment. It was one which touched the 
consciences of the French clergy in the same 
degree as the former affected their fortunes, 
and was so much the less justiSable, that it 
is difBcult to suggest any motive except the 
sweeping desire to introduce novelty in every 
department of the sta^, and to have a consti¬ 
tutional clergy as they had a constitutional 
King, which should have instigated them to 
such a measure. 

When the Assembly had decreed the as¬ 
sumption of the church-lands, it remained to 
be settled on what foundation religion was to 
be placed within the kingdom. A motion was 
made for decreeing, that the Holy Apostolical 
religion was that of France, and that its wor¬ 
ship alone should be permitted. A Carthusian- 
monk, named Dom Gerle, made this proposal, 
alarmed too late lest the popular party, to 
which he had so long adhered, should‘now 
he about to innovate in the matters of the 
church, as they had already in those of the 
state. The debate was conducted with de¬ 
cency for one 


day, but on the second the hall 
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of the Assembly was suri*ouoded by a large 
and furious multitude, who insulted, beat, and 
maltreated all who were known to favour the 
measure under consideration. It was repre¬ 
sented within the house, that the passing the 
decree proposed would be the signal for a 
religious war; and Dum G^le withdrew his 
motion in terror and despair. 

The success of this opposition showed, that 
almost any expenmeut on the church might 
be tried with effect, since the religion wliicli 
it taught seemed no longer to interest the nu- 
tioual legislators. A scheme was brought for¬ 
ward, in which the public worship {cuUe pub¬ 
lic) as it was affectedly termed, without any 
addition of reverence (as if to give it the air 
of a mere code of formal enactments), was 
provided for on the itari'owest and most eco¬ 
nomical plan. But tliis was not all. A civil 
constitution was by the same code framed fur 
the clergy, declaring them totally independent 
of the See of Borne, and vesting the choice of 
bishops in tlie departmenial authoiities. To 
this constitution each priest and prelate wa^^ 
required to adhere hy a solemn oath. A sub¬ 
sequent decree of the Assembly declared for¬ 
feiture of his benefice against whosoever 
should hesitate; but the clergy of France 
showed in that trying moment that they knew 
how to chuse betwixt sinning against their 
conscience, and suffering wrong at the hands 
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uf man. Their dependence on the See of 
Home was a part of their creed, an aiticle of 
their faith, which they would not compromise. 
The noble attitude of firmnep and self-denial 
adopted by prelates and richly-beneficed cler¬ 
gymen, who had hitherto been thought more 
governed by levities of every kind than by 
regard to their profession, commanded for a 
time the respect of the Assembly, silenced the 
blasphemies of the faired assistants in the tri¬ 
bunes, and gave many to fear that, in depriving 
the church of its earthly pow'er, the Assembly 
might but give them means to extend their 
spiritual dominion more widely, and awake 
an interest in their fate which slumbered dur¬ 
ing their prosperity. « Beware what you do,ii 
said Montlosier. ■ You may expel the bishop 
from his episcopal residence, but it will be 
only to open to him the cabins of the poor. 
If you take from his hands the cross of gold, 
he will display a cross of wood; and it was by 
a cross of wood that the world was saved.* 
Summoned one by one to take the oath, or 
refuse it under the consequences menaced, 
the.^ssembly, fearful of the effect of their 
fiMKiesB, w(^d scarce hear thme sufferers 
speak a syllable, save Yes or No. Their tu¬ 
mult on the occasion resembled the beating of 
drums to drown the last words of a martyr. 
Few, indeed, were the priests who accepted 
the Constitutional oath. There were in the 
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number only three bishops. One had been a 
person of note—it was that Archbishop of 
Sens—that Tery Cardinal, whose mahadminis* 
tration of fifteen^months had led to this mighty 
change. Another of the three Constitutional 
prelates was destined to be much more re- 


roarkable—it was the celelA^ted Talleyrandy 
whose talents as a statesman have been so^ 


distinguished. 

The National Assembly failed totally in theft' 
attempts to found a national church. The 
priests who took the oaths received neither 
reverence nor affection, and were only treate<l 
with decency by such as considered religion in 
the light of an useful political institution. They 
Were alike despised by the sincere catholic, 
and the declared infidel. All of real religious 
feeling or devotion that was left in France 
turned towards their ancient pastors, and 
though the impulse was not strong enough to 
counteract the revolutionary movement, ii 
served on many occasions to retard and em¬ 
barrass it. The experiment which had thu^ 
signally miscarried, was indeed as impolitic as 
it was unnecessary. It can only be imputed, 
oa the one hand, to the fanaticism of the mo¬ 


dern philosophers, who expected by this in¬ 
direct course to hare degraded the Christian 
religion; and, on the other, to the preconcerted 
determination of the Revolutionists, that no 


consideration should interfere with the plan of 
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new-modelling the iiution thi'ongli ull iu insti¬ 
tutions, as well ul' chui'cli as of state. 

Victorious at once over altar and throne, 
mitre and coronet, King, Nobles, and Clergy, 
the National Assembly seemed iti fact to pos- 
'hCs.s, and to exert, that oimiipoteuce, ^vhich 
has been imputed to the liriiish Parliumont. 
Never had any legislature made such exlensive 
and sweeping chatiges, and never were snub 
(blunges so easily accon)pli>hed. - The nulion 
was altered iit all its relations; it> (lag anti its 
emblems W(?reebanged—evt;ry tliinj;t>ra public 
cliaracter was destroyed and replaced down to 
the very title ul’ilie soverei{>n, who, no longer 
termed King of KrantHr and Navarre, wtis now 
called King of tiic I'leiieli. The names and 
divi<<ions of the provinces, wbicb had e.visted 
for many years, were at once ubliterati^d, and 
were supplied by a gt^ugiapbical partition of 
the territory into ei{;hty-tbrcc departments, 
subdivided into six hundred districts, and these 
again portioned out into forty-eight thousand 
comnuiiiities or inunici[>ulitics. lly tlius re¬ 
casting as it were the whole geographical re¬ 
lations of tlie separate territories of wliic.h 
1*'ranee consisted, the Abbe Sieyes designed.to 
obliteraio funner recOUoc.tioiis and distinc- 
tioiis, and to bring every thing d^wn to the 
general level of liberty and equality. lUit it 
had an effect beyond what was proposed. 
While the province.s existed they had their se- 
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parate capitals, their separate privileges; and 
those capitals, in a subordinate rank, 

l)ein{» yet the scats nf provincial parliaments, 
had a separate (;onse(|iiencc, inferior to, hut 
vet distinct from, that of Paris. iJut ^vhen 


l*'rance became one single province, (he im¬ 
portance ol' its sole ra|>ital, Paris, was increased 
to a inost formidable dejp'ee; and diirin;; the 
whole Hiwuiiition, and throii{;h all its chan^jes, 
whatever party held the metropolis was sort* 
speedilv to actpiire the supreme power thrun{;h 
die whole department-; and woe to those wlio 
made the fruitless attempt to set the sense or 
feeling,- of the nation in opposition to those of 
the capital! Ilejnihlit'an or royalist was equally 
sure to perish in the rash attempt. 

The T\'irliamenls of I 'nnu'e, Ion{’ the stroiq;- 
holds of liberty, now perished imnoticed, as 
men pull down old houses to clt>ar the {'round 
lor modern ediliccs. The sale of ol'fices of 


justice was formally abolished; the power of 
nominutini; the jnd('Os was taken I'rom tlu; 
« rown; the trial by jury, w'ith inquests of ac¬ 
cusation and conviction, eorrespondiiq' to the 
{'rand and pettv juries of Enj'lnud, were suiic- 
tioHcd and established. In thus cleariiq’ the 
civannels of public jii-tice, dreadfully clo{'ged 
r> tliey had heconic diiriiig the decay of the 
monarchy, the National As-emhly rendered the 
{’I’catest possible services to Trance, the good 
effects of which will long lie fell t >ihcr alter- 
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rttiun-i were of a more doubtfti] character. 
There ini(jljt be immediate policy, but there 
was certainly much harshness, in wresting; 
from the crown the power of granting par¬ 
dons. If this was for fear lest grace slioiild 
be extended to those condemned for the new 
crime of lf:ze~nal\(in, or treason against the 
Constitution, the legislators mightliave remerii- 
bered how seldom the King dares to exercisi- 
this right of mercy in fiivunr of an nnpopiilar 
criminal. It requires no small courage to come 
betwixt the dragon and his wrath, the people 
and theii' victim. Cliarles 1. dared not save 
Strafford. 

The National Assembly also recognized the 
freedom of the press; and, in doing so, con¬ 
ferred on the nation a gift fraught with much 
good and some evil, capiibh; of stimnlating the 
worst passions, and circulating the ino>t atro¬ 
cious ciihiinnies, and occasioning frecpiently 
the ino'tt enormous deeds of crneltv and in¬ 
justice; hilt ever liearing along with it the 
means of curing the very evils caused by its 
abnses, and of transmitting to futurity the sen¬ 
timents of the good and the wise, so invalu¬ 
able when the passions arc silenced, and tlu^ 
calm slow voice of reason and reflection comes 
to obtain a hearing. The presr. stimulated 
massacres and proscriptions during the fright¬ 
ful period which we are approaching; hut the 
press lias silsri held up to horror the memory 
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of tlic perpetrators, aod exposed the artifices 
by wbich the actors were instigated. It is a 
I’ock on w hich a ve.sscl may he, indeed, and is 
often wrecked; but that same rock affords 
the foti]i(iatiun of the brij'htest and noblest 
beacon. , 

Wc ini(;ht add to tlie wcifjhi of beneKtw 
vvliich France unquestionably owes to die 
Constituent Assembly, that they restored li¬ 
berty of conscience by establishing' universal 
toleration. Hut aj^uinst (lii.s benefit must be 
sot the violent imposition of the (ionstitutioual 
fiathnpon the caiholiccler|»y, w hieli led after¬ 
wards to such horrible inassacre.s of innocent 
and reverend victims, murdered in dcfiani'c 
of those rules of tulenition, which, rather in 
scorn of religion of any kiml tliuii regard to 
men's consciences, die AsNcmbly had pre¬ 
viously adopted. 

Faitlifiil to their plan of forming, nut a po¬ 
pular ttionarchy, but a species of royal repub¬ 
lic.', and stimulated bv the real republicans, 
whose party was daily gaining ground among 
their ranks, as well a&hy the how'ls and threat-, 
of those violent and outrageous demagogne.s, 
who; from the seats they had adopted in the 
■Viisemhly, were now known hy the name of 
die Mountain, the framers of ilie Constitniion 
had rendered it dcmucratical in every point, 
and abridged the royal authority, till its 
powers became so dim and obscure as to me- 
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rit Burke's ha])py illustration, when he ex¬ 
claimed, speaking of the new-raodelled hVenclt 
government,— 

•-Whal ucm’d *ils hea«l, 

Tlic likeness of a kiu(;iy cronn had on.x 

The crown wafs deprived of ail appoint- 
^inents to civil offices, which were filled up bv 
popular elections, the Coiistitutiunalists being 
iA this respect faithful to their own principles, 
which made the will of the people the source 
of all power, ^ever was such an immcii.se 
patronage vested in the body of any nation at 
large, and the arrangement was politic in the 
immediate sense, u.s well us in conformitv with 
the principles of those who adopted it;, for it 
attached to the new (Constitution the inas.s of 
the people, who felt themselves elevated 
from villaiiagc into the e.vcrcise of sovereign 
power. Each nieinher of the elective assein> 
bly of a inuniciftality, through whose collect¬ 
ive votes hishop.s, admini-slrators, judges, and 
other official persons received their appoint¬ 
ments, felt for the moment the importance 
which his privilege bestowed, and recognized 
in his own person, with corresponding •self- 
complacency, a fraction, however small, of 
the immense community, now governed hy 
those wboM they themselves elected into of¬ 
fice. The charm of power is great at all 
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but exquisite to intoxication to tliose to 
whom it is a novelty. 

Called to the execution of these hijjh duties, 
u'hieh hitherto they had never dreanied of, 
the people at larye became enamoured of their 
own privilcjp^s, carritul them into everv de¬ 
partment of society, and xwre lej’islators and 
debaters in season and out of season. Th? 
exercise even of the extensive privilege com¬ 
mitted to tliem seemed too limited to thiil^e 
active ciilzons. The llevulntion appeared to 
have turned the heads of the whole lower 
classes, and those who had hitherto thought 
least of political rights were ikjw seized with 
the fury of delibei'aiing, debating, and h;gis- 
lating, in all ]>os!siblc times and places. The 
soldiers on guard debated at the Oraioire— 
tbc journeymen tailors hold a popular assein- 
blyat the Colonnade—the periike-niakers met 
at the Champs-KIystV'S. In spite of the oppo¬ 
sition of the National Guard, three thousand 
shoemakers deliberated on the price of shoes, 
in the Place Louis Quinze; every house of call 
wa.s converted into the canvassing-hall of a 
political body; and France for a time pre¬ 
sented the singular picture of a country, 
wjiere every one was so much involved in 
public busifiess, that he had little leisure to 
attend to his own. 

There was, besides, a general disposition to 
VOL. I. n 
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assume and practise the military profession^ 
for the right of iiisurrcriion leaving been def 
dared sacred, each citizen was to be prepared 
to discharge effectually so holy a duty. The 
citizens procured muskets to defend their pro* 
petty—tlic rabble obtained pikes to invade 
that of others^the people of every class 
^everywhere possessed thenKselves of arms, 
and the most peaceful burgesses were desir> 
ous of the honours of the epaulet. Tlie 
children, with mimicry proper to their age, 
formed battalion.s in the streets, and the spirit 

were fonned was intimated by 
the heads of cats borne upon pikes in front o* 
the juvenile revolutionists.' 

In the depurtnicnts, the fever of legislation 
was the same. Each district had its perma¬ 
nent coioinittec, its committee of police, its 
military committee, civil committee, and com¬ 
mittee of subsistence. Each committee had 
its president, its vice-president, and its secre¬ 
taries. Each district was desirous of exer- 


in whicli they 


cising legislative authority; each committee 
of usurping the executive power.’ Amid these 
subordinate conclaves, every theme of eulogy 
and enthusiasm referred to the Revolution 
which had made way for the power they en¬ 
joyed, every subject of epidemic^alarm to the 
nost distant return towai’ds the ancient sys- 


' Mdmoiret du Marquis de Ferrierei, Livre Hf. 
* M^moires de Bailii, 16 Auut. 
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tern ^vhicb had left the people in insignifio 
cancc. Rumour found^a ready audience for 
every one of her thousand tongues; Discord 
a prompt liand, in wliich she might place 
each of her thcaisand snakes. 

The affiliation, as it was called, or close 
correspondence of tlte Ja^^ohin Glubs in all 
their ramifications, tended to influence thl^ 
political fever, and to direct its fury against 
the last remains of royalty. Exaggerated a^d 
unfounded reports of counter-revolutionary 
plots andaristocratical conspiracies, not a little 
increased ))y the rash conversation and impo¬ 
tent efforts of the nobility in some districts, 
were circulated with the utmost care; and the 
fahehood, wliich had been confuted at Paris, 
received new currency in the departments, as 
that which was of departmental growth was 
again circulated with eagerness in the metro¬ 
polis. Thus, the minds of the people were 
perpetually kept in u state of excitation, which 
is not without its pleasures. They are of a 
nature peculiarly incompatible with soundness 
in judgment uiid moderation in action, but 
favourable iii the same degree to audacity of 
thoujvht, and determination in execution. 

The royal prerogative of the King, so close' 
ly watched, was in appearance formidable 
enough to be the object of jealousy and suspi¬ 
cion, but in reality a mere pageant, which pos¬ 
sessed no means either of attack or resistance. 
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The King was said fo be the organ of the exe¬ 
cutive power, vet lie liad named but a small 
proportion of the officers in the armyand nary, 
and tliosc who received their appointments 
from a source so obnoxious possessed little 
credit amongst those w'hom they commanded. 
He was the nominal head of six ministers, 
who were perpetuallv liable to be qnestinnec 
bv the Assembly, in which they might be called 
th defend tbcmscives as criiiuiiHls, but had no 
scat or vote to enable them to mingle in its 
debates. This was, perhaps, one of the great* 
cst errors of the Constitution; for the relation 
which the ministers here to the legislative 
hodv was of such a limited and dependent na¬ 
ture as excluded all ideas of confidence and 
cordialitv. The King's person was said to be 
inviolable, but die frowning brows of a large 
proportion of his subjects, their public excla¬ 
mations, and the jiamplilets circulated against 
liim, intimated very different doctrine. He 
might propose to the Assembly the question 
of peace or war, but it remained with them 
to decide upon it. Lastly, the King had the 
imich-grndgcd privilege of putting a veto on 
any decree of the legislative body, which was 
to have die effect of suspending the passing 
of the law until the proposition had been re¬ 
newed in two successive Assemblies; after 
which the royal sanction was held as granted. 
This mode of arresting the progress of any fa- 
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VDurite law was likely to be as dangerous to 
the sovereign, in its exercise, as ibe iitleuipt 
to slop a carriage by catching hold ol‘ the 
wheel. In (act, whintevcr the King attenipled 
to use this sole relic of iiionaiThical power, he 
risked his life, and it was by doing so that 
he at length forfeited it. iUnong these muti¬ 
lated featui es of sovereignty, it is scarce wort'fr 
while to mention, that the King’s efiigy was 
still sirin k upon tin* public coin, and liis iianw; 
prefixed to public edit-ts. 

Small as was the share of public ]>uwer 
which the new Coustitutiou of I’Vance afford¬ 
ed to the crown, Louis, iii outward semblance 


at least, appeared Natisfied. lie made it a rule 
to adopt the advice of the Assembly on all oc¬ 
casions, and to sanction every decree whicb 
was presented to liini. He acee|)ti-d even that 
W’bich totally clunij’ed the consiiiution of the 


Gullicau I'liurch. He considered him.sell doubt¬ 


less as under forcible rcstrauit, ever since he 


had been dragged 111 triumpb from Versailles 
to l*aris,aud ihercfore complied with wbat was 
proposed to him, under the tacit protest that 
his acquiescence was dictated by force atid 
feap.. His palace was guarded by eight Inm- 
drpd men, with two pieces of camion; and 
although tlys display of force was doubtless 
intended by La Fayette to assure Louis’s per¬ 


sonal safety, yet it was no less certain that it 


designed also to jircvent bis escape from 
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the metropolis. The King had, therefore, 
good cause to conceive himself possessed of 
the melancholy privilege of a prisoner, who 
cannot incur any legal obligation by acts which 
do not flow from free-will, and therefore 
Buds a resource against oppression in the in- 
canacities ^^hich attend it. It was, however, 
carrying tins privilege to the verge of dissimu¬ 
lation, nay, beyond it, when ' the King went, 
aff\iarently freely and voluntarily, down to the 
National Assembly, and, in a dignifled and 
touching speech (could it have been thought 
a sincere one), accepted tlie Constitution, 
made common ciiusc with the regenerated na¬ 
tion, and declared liimself the liead of the Re¬ 
volution. Constniined as he was by circum¬ 
stances, anxious for his own safety and that of 
his family, the conduct of Louis must not be 
too severely criticized; but this step was nn- 
kingly as well as impolitic; and the unfor¬ 
tunate monarch gained notliing by abasing 
himself to tlic deceit which he practised 
at tlie urgency of his ministers, excepting the 
degradation attending a deception, by which 
none are deceived. No one, when the heat 
of the first enthusiasm was over, gave' the 
King credit for sincerity in his acceptance of 
the Constitution; the Royalists vferc revolt¬ 
ed, and the Revolutionists could only regard 


‘ {^'‘hruary, 1790. 
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and accession as the acts of royal 
hypociisy. Louis was openly spoken of as a 
prisoner; and tlic public voice, in a thousand 
different forms, announced that bis life would 
be the penalty ofnny attempt to bis deliverance. 

Meanwhile, the Kin(; eudeuvoured to work 
out his escape from Ihiris euid the'Iievolution 
at onc«‘, by the means of two separate agents 
in whom alone he confided. 

The first was no other than Mirahean, that 
very Miraheau who had contributed so much 
to the Hevolmion, but who, an aristocrat at 
heart, and won over to the royal party by high 
promise.s of wealth and advancemeut, at length 
lu])ourcd seriously to undo Ins own work. His 
plan was, to use the As>embly itself, in which 
his talents, eloquence, and audacity, gave him 
so much influence, as the means of rc>csta> 
blishing the royal authority, lie |>ropo.sed, 
as the final measure, that the King should re¬ 
tire horn Paris to Metz, then uiiderlhe govern¬ 
ment of the Marquis de Uouille, and he con¬ 
ceived his own influence in the Assembly to 
be such, that he could have drawn thither, 
upon some reasonable terms of acoommoda- 
_ tiofS) a great majority of the meinbers. It is 
certain he had the highest ascendancy which 
any individna] orator exercised over thatbody, 
and was the only one who dared to retort 
threats and defiance to the furniidable Jaco- 
h'ns. A 1 have resisted mililurv and ininistcnal 
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'icspotisn),a said lie, wlieii opposing a ^rupo!«- 
ed law against tlic emigrants; « can it be suppos¬ 
ed I will yield to that of a Club?i» — n By what 
right, u exclaiined (woupil, « does Mirabeaii act 
as a dictator in the A>MeinbIy'.'s—u GfMi|)il,u re¬ 
plied Mirdbcati, « is us iiiiich mistaken when 
he ca]l> nn> a dicii{ior, as lurmerly wtien be 
totmed me a Caiiline.M—The indignant roar 
of the Jacobin-' bellowing from their boasted 
Mt^untain, in vain endea\onrcd to interni|>t 
him.—« Silence these thirtv v«»ices,» suifi Mi- 
rabeau, at the (idl pitch of his thundering 
voice; and the volcano was silent at his bid¬ 
ding. Yef, po'se.s.sed as ho was <if this mighty 
power, Mirabeau did nut, perhaps, redeei how 
much Icss it would have availed him <m the 
royal side, than wluni he sailed with all tlic 
wind and tide which tin; spirit of a gri‘al and 
general revolufioii eoidd lend him. lie was a 
man, loo, as remarkahle for his proiiigacy as 
his wonderlnl talents, and the chance which 
the King must have risked in embarking wiib 
liiin, wiis like ibut of ilie prince in the tale, 
who (‘seaped from a desert island by <miliark- 
iiig on Ijoard u skiff dnfting among dangtu'oiis 
eddie-s, and rowed by a ftgiire half Iminan eu/J^ 
half tiger.' The experiment was prevented 

' MirnliOAU liorn iiiiidi of liis clinr.irtrr rinprinicil on 
hin pprji'iii .'Hill features, lit* u.-i!) sliort, htill-tic-ckcrl, mid 
very stroiif'ly oiadu. A ipnintiiy of lliick inaited hair 
liiinQ rotiiiil fitatuics ufa roaidc and cxag(jeialcd eharar- 
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i)y the $u(iden and >ioleni iiliicss and death of 
Mirahean, Avho fell a virtiin to his de]>aiiche> 
rios. llis death wa> {jreaf.lv laniciifed, flion|j!i 
it is proljal>lc* th»it, had the Apostle of the Re- 
vnlntion lived‘much lonjjer, h(^ uonld either 
have avei'fe«l its pro{jre?.s, or his dissevered 
limijs would have ornaiiumtcd flic pikes of 
tliosc ninlritudes, who, as it was, followtd 
him to the {jntve A\ith weapons trailed, and 
howlinjj aiul jainenfaiion.' « 

The King;'s other eoiilidant was the Marquis 
de Bonilh*, a p»‘r'>on entindv different from 
Miraheun. lie ^^as a Frein h soldier of tlie old 
stamp, a rovali>l hv hlrlh and dispositionj had 
;>iiitied eonsideralde fame dnritqj the American 
Avar, and at the time of the Revolution was 
{jovernor rif M«’tz and Alsaee. Hoiiille was 
emlowc-d svilh a rare forre of eharaetcr, and 
proved aide, without havinjj recourse to dis- 
{juise of any kind, to keep the {jan'ison of Metr 
in tolerable diseiplinc diirinjj the {jcncral dis¬ 
solution of the tinny. The state of military, 
insubordination wtis so {jreat, that I.>a Fayette, 


ter, 5tn)ii{^Iy niid teamed. • Fijvurc to your mind,* 

de»<*nl)in{; In^ own conntenniice to a lady who 
knew bim not, « a ti{;er who lias had tho small-pox.* 
When he talked of con front iii'« opponents in the As- 
seniMy, his*farourite phrasr was, « I will «ihow them La 
//ure,>f that is, the hour x head, meaning liis own tusked 
and Hba(*^ry ronntotiaiire. 

' lie died ad .\prt!, iTyi* 


VOL. I. 
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and Ills party in the Asscniblv, not only liesi* 
tated to diiiiniss a general v\'Iio was feared 
and obeyed by tlu* regiinonts under his com¬ 
mand, but, royalist as bo was, they found dicnt* 
solvo.s ubli|>od to etn|)luy tb£ Marquis dc 
bouilli* and liis troops in Mibduing tht^ foriui- 
dubic revolt* t>f ihiYe ro{»iincnts quartered at 
ISartit'v, wlitcli ho aecoinplished with roinpicte 
suecc'>», an<l siir-]i slaughter iininng tlie iiisur- 
gei^t-s, a* wa' likelv to rerotiiiiiend subonlina- 
tion in future, 'i'iu: llepuhlictiu party of comst' 
gave lhi'> a<'t of authority the name of a inas- 
siure of llio pe(>|>l<*, and even the Assoniblv at 
Lirge, though bouillt; tu t('d in cousoqiietice of 
tlicir unthoriiv, saw >> ill* an\iefy'the iiu reascd 
ii]i[)r)rtaiii'eoi'au a\o\ve<! S'lovsdist. La l‘'avctte, 
who Wits lluuilli'-'.s relati4>ii, spared uo pains to 
gain liiiii t<j tlx; (aiiisiiiiitioiiai side, while 
iloiiiili' avowc 1 publicly that lu‘ oidy rettiitied 
hi> couiuiaiid in obedieiiee to the King, and 
in tl(e luipe of serving him. 

^Vith liu^ »p'tu*rid, who had as yet preserved 
an uulhoriiv that was possessed liv no other 
liuvulist in Fraiiee, the King (uitured into a 
close though secret j-orrcspoiidcnce in cypher, 
which turiied chicllv on the best mode,of 
facilitating the e-capo of the roval family from 
1‘aris, where late incidents had rendered liis 
abode doubly otiioiis and doubly dangerous. 

La KayeUe’s slreu};ih consisted in his popu¬ 
larity with the middlu classes of the Parisians, 
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who, in the character of National Guards, 
looked up to him as their coiriiuandant, and 
in gencntl obeyed his orders in dispersin^j 
those tuniuUtipus assemblies of the lo\Ncr or¬ 
ders, which threatened ilun{>er to persons and 
property. But l.a Fayette, though fixed in 
bis principle to preserve iiloiiarchy un a part of 
the constitution, seems to have been always 
on cold and di.-triistfid terms ^^ith the monarch 
personally, lie was perpetually irying'*his 
own feelings, and those whom he influenced, 
by the thorinuineter, and became alarmed if 
his own loyalty or theirs arose above the most 
tepid degree. 

Two marked incidents served to show that 
the civic guard were even Ics.s warm than their 
coiuinandant in zeal for the royal person. 

The National Guard, headed by La Fayette, 
together with the edict respecting martial law, 
had, as we have observed, greatly contributed 
to the restomtion of order in Paris, by clieck- 
iiig, and dispersing, upon various oceasions,» 
those disorderly assemblies of rioters, whose 
violcnee and cruelty had dishonoured the 
commencement of the Revolution. But the 
Sqtffrit which raised these commotions was 
*unabated, and was carefully nouri^-hed by’ the 
Jacobins *and all their subordiiiiite agents, 
whose popularity lay among the nibble, as that 
of the Constitutionalists di<l wiib the citizens. 
Among the euiTcnt falsehoods of the day, 
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arose a report that the old Castle of Vincennes, 
situated about three miles from Paris, was to 
be used us a state prison iu place of the Bastille. 
A larj^e mub mai'ched froui the suburb called 
Saint Antoine, the residence of a'great number 
of labunrcr.'* of the lowest order, already dis* 
tingnished by its zeal for the revolutionary 
doa riiies.' They were about to.commence 
tlic destruction of the ancient ca.^tlc, wlieii the 
vigiVmt counnandant of Paris arrived and dis* 
persed them, not withoni bloodshed. In tltc 
moan time, the feu Bovalists whom Paris still 
contained became alarmed lest this tumult, 
though be{'inning in another quarter, might be 
turned against tlie person of the King. For 
his protection about three hundred gentlemen 
repaired to the Tuilerics, armed with sword- 
cancs, short swords, pistols, and such other 
weapou.s as coaid he best concealed about 
their persons, as they went through the streets. 
Their services and zeal were graciously ao 
knowledgcd by the unfortunate Louis, little 
accustomed of late to such marks of devotion. 
But when 7.41 Fayette returned to the palace, 
at the head of his grenadiers of the National 
(hiard, he seems not to have been ill pleas«d«. 
that the intrusion of thc.se gentlemen gave him 
an opportunity of showing, that if he had dis¬ 
persed the revolutionary mob of the Fau> 


' Fcbrti.iry aSlh, 1791. 
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bourgS) it was without any undue degree of 
, affection to the royal cause. He felt, or 
affected, extreme jealousy of the armed aris* 
tocrats whom he found in the Tuileries, and 
treated them as men who had indecently thrust 
themselves into the palace, to u<nrp the duty 
of .defending the King’s person,'by law .con¬ 
signed to the National Guard. To appease the 
jeiilousy of the civic soldiers, the King issued 
his coimnands upon the Iloyalists to lay d.9wn 
their arms. He was no sooner obeyed by those, 
to whom alone out of so many millions he 
could still issue his commands, than a most 
scandalous scene ensued. The soldiers, fall* 
ing upon the unfortunate gentlemen, expelled 
them from the palace with blows and insult, 
applying to them the name of Knights of the 
Poniard, afterwards often repeated in revolu¬ 
tionary objurgation. The vexation and sorrow 
of the captive prince had a severe effect on 
his health, and was followed by indi»position. 

The second incident we have alluded to* 
intimated even more directly the personal re* 
straint in which he was now held. Early in 
spring* Louis had expressed his purpose of 
^^ng to Saint Cloud, under the pretext of 
.seeking a change of air, but in reality, it may 
be supposed, for the purpose of ascertaining 
what degree of liberty he would be permitted 


' i8th April, i79i> 
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to exercise. The royal carriages were drawn 
out, and the King and Queen had already 
mounted theirs, when the cries of the specta-* 
tors, echoed by those of the National Guards 
who were upon duty, declared that the King 
should not be permitted to leave the Tuileries. 
La Fayette larrived—commanded, implored, 
thi'eatcncd the refractory guards, but was an¬ 
swered by their unanimous refusal to obey his 
oncers. After the scene of ttiir|ult had lasted 
more than an liour, and it had been clearly 
proved tliat I^a Fayette's authority was unable 
to accomplish his purpose, tlie royal persons 
returned to the palace, now their absolute and 
avowed prison. 

La Fayette was so much moved by this af¬ 
front, that he laid down his commission as 
commandant of the National Guard, and al¬ 
though he resumed it, upon the general re¬ 
monstrances and excuses of the corps, it was 
not without severely reproaching them for 
their want of discipline, and intimating justly, 
that the respect they showed ought to he for 
his rank and office, not for his person. 

Meantime, the natural inferences from these 
cruel lessons drove the King and Queen nearly 
desperate. The events of the aSth of Februaty ' 
had shown tliat they were not to be permitted 
to introduce their friends or defenders within 
the fatal walls which enclosed them; those of 
the i8th April proved, that they were not 
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allowed to leave their precincts. To fly from 
Paris, to gather around him such faithful sub> 
jects as might remain, seemed, though a des>- 
perate resource, the only one which remained 
to the unhappy monarch, and the preparations 
w'ere already made for the latal experiment. 

The Marquis de Bouille had, under various 
pretences, formed a camp at Moutinedy, ni*l 
had drawn tlnthcr some of the troops he cuiild 
Lest depend upon; but such was the universal 
indisposition, hoili of the soldiery and tlm 
people of every description, that the general 
seems to have eiiteruincd almost no hope of 
any favourable result for the royal cause. The 
King's life might have been saved hy his es> 
caping into foreign parts, but there was hardly 
auy prospect of restoring the monarcliy. 

The history of the uiiltappy journey to Va- 
reiiucs is w ell known. On the night between 
the aoth and aist of June, Louis and his 
Queen, with their tw'O children, attended by 
one lady, and escorted by three gentlemen of 
the Gardes du Cor/is^ set out in disguise from 
Paris. The King left behind him a long iua> 
nifesto, inculpatiug the Asseml^y for various 
poHycal errors, and solemnly protesting against 
"th/acts of government to which he had been 
compelled, as he stated, to give his assent, 
during whal he termed his captivity, w hich he 
seemed to have dated from bis compulsory 
residence in the Tuileries. 
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The very first person whom the Queen en¬ 
countered in the streets was Fayette him¬ 
self, as he crossed the Place du Carrousel. An 
hundred others dangers attended the mute of 
the unfortunate fugitives; and'thc hair'-breadth 
escajies by which they profited seemed to 
intimate the favour of fortune, while they only 
pi.T)vcd her mutuhiliiy. An escort, placed for 
them at tlic Pont do Sommeville, had been 
wiiluirawn, after their remaining at that place 
foralinichnd excited popular suspicion. At 
Saint Mi^nchotild they met a small detachment 
of dragoons, stationed there hy Bouille also 
fur thi'ir escort. But ^^hile thrv halted to 
change horses, the King, whose features were 
remarkable, was recognized bv Drotict, n son 
of the postmaster. The young man was a keen 
Bcvoluiioiiist, and, resolving to prevent the 
escape of the sj)vereign, lie mounted a horse, 
and pu^hed forwards to Varennes to prepare 
the municipality for the arrival of the King. 

Two remarkable chances seemed to show 
that the good angel of Tonis still strove in hfs 
favour. Drouct was pur.'iued by a resolute 
royalist, a quarter-master of dragoons, who 
.suspected his purpose, and followed him with 
the design of preventing it at all hazards. Ij;U 
Drouet, hetter acquainted with the'road, es¬ 
caped a pursuit which might have been fatal 
to liim. The other incident n-as, that Drouet 
for a time pursued the road to Verdun, instead 
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of that to Varpnnes, concluding the King had 
taken the former direction, and was only uq> 
deceived by an accident. 

He reached Yarennes, and found a ready 
disposition to stop the flight of the unliappy 
prince. The King was stopped at Varennes 
and arrested; the National Guards were calktfl 
out-—the dragoons refused to fight in the King’s 
defence—an escort of liussars, who miglit have 
cut a passage, arrived too lute, acted with fe- 
lucCance, and finally desericfl the town. Still 
there remained one last throw for their free¬ 
dom. If the time could have been protracted 
but for an hour and a half, Douilld would liave 
been before Varennes at the head of such a 
body of faithful and disciplined troops as rnigbr 
easily have dispersed the national militia, lie 
Iiad even opened a correspondence with the 
royal prisoners through a faithful emissary who 
ventured into Varennes, and obtained speech 
of the King; but could obtain no answer more 
decided than that, being a prisoner, Louis de¬ 
clined giving any orders. Finally, almost all 
tlie troops of the Marquis dc Oouille declared 
against the King and in favour, of the nation, 
tiding to show the little cliance which existed 
oT a favourable issue to the King's attempt to 
create a royalist force. The Marquis himself 
made his escape with difficulty into the Aus¬ 
trian territories. 

The Parisians in general, but especially the 
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Legislative Asscmbli^, had been at first as* 
tounded, as iF by an earthquake. The King's 
escape seemed to menace his instant return at 
the head of aristocraticul leviqs, supported by 
foreign troops. Reflection made most men 
see, as a more probable termination, tliat the 
dv^asty of the Boifrbons could no lunger hold 
the crown; and that the government, already 
so democratical in principle, must become a 
republic in all its forms.' The Constitutional' 

* Tlic r*>IIo\Tin(v aoecdole will iorve to show by what 
incaiiH thii conrlusion was insinuated inio the public 
mind. A group ju the Palais Royal were discussing in 
^p*cat alarm the consequnneeH of the King'h flighty‘Ifhen 
a man dressed in a liireid-bare great*coat leaped upon a 
chair and addressed them dtus:—■ Citizens, listen to a 
t:de^ which shall not Jic a long ooc. A certain well- 
meaning Neapolitan was once on a time startled in his 
c'vcninj; walk^ by the astounding intcIHgence that the 
Pope was dead. He had not recorcred his astonishment, 
when behold he is informed of a new disaster,—the King 
of Naples was also no more. ^Surely,* said the worthy 
Neapolitan, ^thc sun must vanish from heaven at such a 
combination of fatalities.* Rut tliey did not cease here. 
The Andibr^hop of Palermo, he is informed, has also died 
suddenly. Overcome by this last shock, he retired to bed, 
but not to sleep. In the morning he was disturbed in 
his melancholy reverie by a rumbling noise, which lie^e- 
cognized at once to be tlic motion of the wooden instru¬ 
ment which makes macaroni. ^ Aha !* says (he good man, 
starting up, ^Cao I trust my ears?—^.The Pope is dead— 
the King of Naples is dead—the Bishop of Palermo is 
dead—yet my neighbour (he baker makes macaroni! 
Come! Tlie lives of these gi'eat folks are not then so in- 
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ists grieved that their constitiitio)) rcquii-cd a 
monarchical head; the llepublicans rejoiced, 
for it liad long been their object to abolish the 
kingly office, ^or did the anarchists of the 
Jacobin Club less exult; for tlie events which 
had taken place, and their probpble conse¬ 
quences, were such as to aiiituale the revS^-u- 
tionary spirit, exasperate the public mind, 
prevent the return of order, and stimulate the 
evil passions of lawless ambition, and love of 
blood and rapine. 

But La Fayette was determined not to rc- 
linquisli the constitution he had funned, and, 
in spite of the unpopularity of the royal digni¬ 
ty, rendered more so by this frustrated iilicmpt 
to escape, he was resolved to uphold it; and 
was joined in this pur|>ose by Barnave and 
others, who did not always !>hare his senti¬ 
ments, but who thought it sluunc, ap^mrontly, 
to show to the world, that a constitution, 
framed for immortality upon the best political 
principles of the most accomplished statesmen 
in France, W'as so slightly built, as to part and 
go asunder at the first shock. The purpose 
of the commandant of Baris, liowever, was 
ii^'t to he 

dispensable lo tlic world aRcr all.’* The man in tliv 
{•reat-coat jumped down and disappeart’d. ■ I have 
uau{;ht his meaning,a said a woman auion^-'t the listeners, 
a He has told us a tale, ami it hegms like all talcs —There 
tuas oacE a Kiiiy ami a Qxccn.a 


accomplished without a victory over 
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the united strength of the Republican and 
Jacobinical parties, who on their part might 
be expected to put in motion on the occasion 
their many-handcd revolutior^y engine, an 
insurrection of the people. 

Such wav the state of political opinions, 
when the unfortunate Louis was brought back 
to Paris. lie was, with his wife and children, 
covered with dust, dejected with sorrow, and 
exhausted with fatigue. The faithful Gardes 
du Corps who liad accompanied their flight, 
sate bound like felons on the driving-seat of 
the carriage. His progress was at first silent 
and unhououred. The guard did not priifcsnt 
arms—the people remained covered—no man 
said God bless him. At another part of the 
route, a number of the rabble precipitated 
themselves on the carriage, and it was with 
the utmost difficulty that the National Guards, 
and some deputies, could assure it a safe 
passage. Under such auspices were the royal 
family committed once more to their old pri¬ 
son of the Tuilerics. 

Meantime the crisi.s of the King’s fate seem¬ 
ed to be approaching. It was not long ere 
the political parties had an opportunity 'tf 
trying their respective force. A meeting was 
held upon the motion of the Republican and 
Jacobinical leaders, in the Gliamp de Mars,' 


I July 17,1791. 
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to subscribe a petition for the dethronement 
of the King, couched in the boldest and broad* 
est terms. There was in this plain a wooden 
edifice raised o*n scaffolding, called the Altar 
of the Country, which had been erected for 
the ceremony of the Federation uf 14th J^Iy, 
1790, when the assembled representatives of 
the various departments of Fi'ancc took their 
oath to observe llie cunstitutinn. On this akar 
the petition was displayed for signature; but 
each revolutionary act required a preliminary 
libation of blood, and the vit tiins on this oc¬ 
casion were two wretched invalids, whom the 
rablH found at breakfast under the scaffold¬ 
ing which supported the revolutionary altar, 
and accused of a design to blow up the pa¬ 
triots. To accuse was to condemn. They 
were murdered without mercy, and their 
heads, paraded on pikes, becaim; as usual the 
standards of the insurgent citizens. The mu¬ 
nicipal ofRcers attempted to disperse the as¬ 
semblage, but to no purpose. Unilli, mayor of 
Paris, together with ha Fayette, resolved to 
repel force by force; martial law was pru- 
claiiikcd, and its signal, the red flag, was dis- 
plsfyed from the H6tel-de-Villc. La Fayette, 

with a body grenadiers, arrived in the 
Cbainp de INIars. He was received with abuse, 
and execrations of «Down with La Fayette! 
Down with martial law!» followed by a volley 
of stones. The commandant gave orders to 
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tire, and was on tliis occasion most promptly 
obeyed; for tbc grenadiers potiring their shot 
directly into the crowd, more than a hundred 
men lay dead at the tirst volley. The Cliamp 
de Mars was empty in an instant, and the 
Constituted. Authority, for the first time since 
thd* Revolution l oinmcnccd, reuiuined master 
of a contested field. La Fayette ought to 
haj;c 'followed up this triuinjih of the legal 
force, by giving a triumph to the law itself, 
in the trial and conviction of some of his pfi- 
souers, selecting pai'ticulurly the agitators 
employed by the Club of Jacobins; hut he 
thought he had done enough in frigli|||||||^ng 
these harpies back (o their deiis. Some of 
their leaders sought and found refuge among 
the Hcpuhlicuiis, wltich was not in that hour 
of danger very willingly granted.' Marat and 
many others who had been hitherto the uii’ 
daunted and unwearied instigators of tlic 
rabble, were compelled to skulk in obscurity 
for some time after this victory of the Champ 
de Mars, which the Jacobins felt severely at 
the time, and forgot not afterwards to avenge 
most cruelly. 

Tliis victory led to the triumpli of the Qpn* 
stitutiunulists in tlic Assembly. The united 
exertions of those who argued against the de> 
position of Louis, fouudiiig their reasoning 


' Uvinoircs de Madame Roland—artie'e Robert. 
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upon that constitutional law, which declares 
the Kin{j inviolable in his person, overpowered 
the party who loudly called on the Assembly 
to proclaim his forfeiture, or appoint his trial. 
The Assembly clopgcd, however, the future 
inviolability of tlie King with new penalties. 
If the Kin", having accepted the ebnstitutisn, 
should retract, they decreed he should be 
considered as abdicated. If should order 
his army, or any part of it, to act against the 
nation, this should in like manner be deemed 
an act of abdication; and an abdicated mo¬ 
narch, it was farther decreed, should become 
an ot'dinnry citizen, answerable to the laws 
for 0lcry act he had done before or since the 
act of abdication. 

The constitution, with the royal immunity 
thus curtailed and maimed, was now again 
presented to the King, who again accented it 
purely and simply, in terms which, while they 
excited acclamation from the Assembly, were 
but feebly echoed from the gallery.' The 
legislators were glad to make a virtue of ne¬ 
cessity, and complete their constitutional code, 
though in a precarious manner; but the hearts 
of the people were now decidedly alienated 
the King, and, by a strange concurrence 
of misfortuye, mixed with some errors, Louis, 
whose genuine and disinterested good inten- 
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tions ou{*lit to have made him the darling oi 
his subjects, had now become the object|pf 
their jealousy and detestation. 

Upon ruvic>ving the measures which had 
been adopted on the King's return to Paris, 
historians will probably be of opinion, that it 
impolitic in the Assembly to offer the 
constitutional crown to Kouis, and imprudent 
in that unhappy prince to accept it under the 
conditions annexed. On the former point it 
must be remuml>ercd, that these innovators, 
who hud changed every thing else in the state, 
could, upon principle, have had no hesitation 
to alter the person or the dynasty of their 
sovereign. According to the soutiiuents VAtich 
they had avowed, the King, as well as the No¬ 
bles and Clergy, was in their hands, as clay 
in that of the potter, to be used or thrown 
away at pleasure. The present King, in the 
manifesto left behind him on his flight, had 
protested to all Europe against the system of 
which he was made the head, and it was scarce 
possible that his sentiments could be altered in 
its favour, by tlie circumstances attending his 
unwilling return from Varennes. The As¬ 
sembly, therefore, acting upon theirown prin¬ 
ciples, should have at once proceeded on the 
idea that his flight was a virtual abdication of 
the crown—they should have made honour 
able provision for a prince placed in so un 
common a situation, and suffered him to enjoy 
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ill Spain or Italy an honourable independence, 
so soon as the storm was ended which threat* 
cucd them from abroad. In the mean while, 
the person of the Kin^ would have been a 
pledge in their Hands, which might have given 
them some advantage in treating with the 
foreign princes of his family, and*the poi^n* 
tates of Europe. The general policy of this 
appears so obvious, that it was probably rather 
the difBculty of arranging in what hands the 
executive authority should be lodged, than any 
preference of Louis XVf., which induced the 
Assembly again to deposit it in his hands, 
shorn in a great measure even of the limited 
consdquence and privileges constitutionally 
annexed to it. La Payette and his party per¬ 
haps reckoned on the King's spirit having 
given way, from observing how unanimously 
the people of France were disposed in favour 
of the new state of things, and may have 
trusted to his accommodating himself, there¬ 
fore, without further resistance, to act the 
part of the unsubstantial pageant which the 
constitution assigned him. 

If it was impolitic in the Constitutionalists to 
replace the crown upon the head of Louis, it 
w^s certainly unworthy of that monarch to ac¬ 
cept it, unigss invested with such a degree of 
power as might give him some actual weight 
and preponderance in the system. Till his 
flight to Varennes, the King's dislike to the 

VOL. 1. la 
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constitution was a secret in liis own bosom, 
which might indeed be suspected from cir¬ 
cumstances, but which could not be proved; 
and wliich, placed as he was, the King was en¬ 
titled to conceal, since his real sentiments could 
not be avowed consistently with his personal 
saSr-ty. B6t now4hi$ veil was tom aside, and 
he had told all Europe in a public declaration, 
that he had been acting under constraint since 
tlft; time he was brought in triumph from Ver¬ 
sailles to Paris. It would certainly have been 
most dignihed in Louis to have stood or fallen 
in conformity with this declaration, made on 
tlic only occasion which he had enjoyed for 
such a length of time, of speaking his own Free 
sentiments. He S^iould not, when brought 
back to his prison, have resumed the submis¬ 
sion of a prisoner, or affected to accept as a 
desirable boon, the restoration, as it might be 
called, and that in a mutilated state, of a sove¬ 
reignty, which be had voluntarily abandoned 
at such extreme personal risk. His resolutions 
were too flexible, and too much at the mercy 
of civcuiustances, to be royal or noble. Charles 
[., even in the Isle of Wight, treated with his 
sabjects, as a prisoner indeed, but still as a 
King, refusing to accede to such articles as Jn 
his own mind he was determined, not to abide 
by. Louis, we conceive, should have retarned 
the same answer to the Assembly which he 
did to the royalist officer at Varennes, « that 
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a prisoner cou]a give no orders, and make no 
concessions.^ He should not, like a bird 


which has escaped and been retaken, forget 
the notes which he uttered when at freedom, 
and return to his set and prescribed prison* 
song the instant that the cage again inclosed 
him. Mo inari, above all no king, sb'ould plSce 
the language of his feelings and sentiments so 
much at the disposal of fortune. An adhe* 
rence to the sentiments expressed in his vo¬ 
luntary declaration might, it is possible, have 
afforded him the means of making some more 
favourable composition; whereas the affecta¬ 
tion of willing submission to the same force 
which his own voice had so lately proclaimed 
illegal, could but make the unhappy King sus¬ 
pected of attempting a deceit, by which no 
one could be deceived. But the difficulties 


of his situation were great, and Louis might 
well remember the proverb, which places the 
grave of deposed sovereigns close to their pri¬ 
son-gates. He might be persuaded to tem¬ 
porize with the party which still offered to pre¬ 
serve a show of royalty in the constitution, 
until time or circumstances permitted him to 
enlarge its basts. In the mean time, if we can 
believe Bertrand de Moleville, Louis avowed 


to him the determination to act under thecon- 


sritution with all sincerity and good faith; but 
it must he owned, that it would have required 
.the virtues of a saint to have enabled him to 
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make good thi« pledge, had tiie success of the 
Austrians, or any strong counter-revolutionary 
movement, tempted him to renounce it. At 
all events, the King was placed in a doubtful 
and suspiciuu.s position towaras the people of 
France, ^vhu must necessarily have viewed 
with additional jealousy the head of a govem- 
tneut, who, avowedly discontented with the 
share of power allotted to him, had neverihe> 
less ac:ceptcd it,—like the impoverished game¬ 
ster, who will rather play for small stakes than 
be cut out of the game. 

The work of the Constitution being thus 
accomplished, the National, or, as it is usually 
<»lled, the Constituent Assembly, dissolved 
itself, agreeably to the vow they had pronounc¬ 
ed in the cennis-<'ourt at Versailles. The 
Constitution, that structure which they raised 
for immortality, soon afterwards became ruin- 
ou.s; but in few assemblies of statesmen have 
greater and more varied talents been assem¬ 
bled. Their debates were often fierce and 
stormy, their mode of arguing wild and vehe¬ 
ment, their resolutions sudden and ill-consi¬ 
dered. 'These were the faults partly of the 
French character, which is peculiarly open to 
sudden impulses, partly to the great cban.ges 
perpetually crowding upon then)) and to the 
exciting progress of a revolution which hur¬ 
ried all men into extravagance. On the otho* 
liand, they respected freedom of deba^; and 
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the proscriptionjof members of their bodV) for 
maintaining and declaring their sentiments, 
in opposition to that of the majority, is not to 
be found in their records, though so fearfully 
frequent in those of their successors. Their 
main and master error was the attempt to do 
too much, and to do it all at once. , The |)ar> 
ties kept no terms with each other, would 
wait for no conviction, and make no conces¬ 


sion. It was a war fur life and death betwgct 
men, who, had they seen morecalmly fortheir 
country and for themselves, would rather have 
sacrificed some part of the theoretical exact¬ 
ness of principle on which they insisted, to the 
opportunity of averting practical evil, or at- 
tai^ig practical good. The errors of the 
Assembly w ere accordingly those of extremes. 
They had felt the weight of the feudal chains, 
and they destroyed the whole nubility. The 
monarch liad been too powerful for the liber¬ 
ties of the subject—they now hound him as a 
slave at the feet of the legislative authority. 
Their arch of liberty gave way, because they 
hesitated to place upon it, iu the shape of an 
efficient executive government, u weight suf¬ 
ficient to keep it steady. Yet to these men 
France was indebted for the first principles of 
civil liberty. They kindled the flame, though 
they eould”iiot regulate it; and suchasnow’ 
enjoy its temperate warmth should have sym¬ 
pathy for the errors of those to whom they 
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owe a boon so inestimable ;^nor should tins 
sympathy be the less, that so many perished 
in the conflagration, which, at the commence- 
ment, they Imd fanned too rashly. They did 
even more, for they endeavoured to heal the 
wounds of the nation by passing an act of ge¬ 
neral amnesty, which at once placed in secu- 
the Jacobins of the Champ de Mars, and 
the unfortunate companions of tlie King's 
fljght. This was one of their last and wisest 
decrees, could they have enforced its observ¬ 
ance by their successors. 

The adieus which they took of power was 
any thing but prophetic. They pronounced 
the Revolution ended, and tlie Constitution 
completed—the one was but commeDcing|^id 
the other was baseless as a morning dreanT* 
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CHAPTER Vll. 

LegUlatWe AiseinLlj^lis Gotnpoviion.—C^iiAtitutj|^nal- 
ista—Giromlifts or BriMotios—Jacohins.—Views and 
Senliroents of Foreign Nations—Kngland^Views of the 
Tories and Whigs—Anacharsis Rloott—Austria— 
Prussia—Itussia—Sweden.—Emigration of the French 
Prinres and Clergy—Increasing Unpopularity of Louis 
from this Cause.—Death of the Emperor Leopold, and 
its Effects.—France declares War.—Views and Inter¬ 
ests of the differeut Parties in France at this Period.— 
Decree against Moimeur—Louis interposes his Veto. 
—Decree against the Priests who should refuse the 
Constitutional Oath—Louis again interposes his Veto 
—Consequences of these Refusals.—Fall of De Lessart. 
—Ministers now chosen from the Brissotins.—All Par* 
ties favourable to War. 


Thr First, or Constituent Assembly, in destroy¬ 
ing almost all which existed as law in France, 
when they were summoned together as States- 
general, bad preserved, at least in form, the 
name and power of a monarch. The Legis' 
lative Assembly, which succeeded them, seem¬ 
ed preparing to destroy the symbol of royalty 
which their predecessors had left standing, 
though surrounded by republican enactnmnts. 

The composition of this Second Body of 
Bepresentatives was much more unfavourable 
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to the royal cause than that of those whom they 
succeeded. In a bad hour for France and 
themselves, the Constituent Assembly had 
adopted two regulations, which had the same 
disabling effect on their own political interest, 
as the celebrated self-denying ordinance in the 
Long Parliament had upon that of the presby- 
tenans. By the first of these decrees, the 
members of the Constituent Assembly were 
rendered incapable of being elected to that 
which should succeed its dissolution. By the 
second, they were declared ineligible to bo 
ministers of the crown, until two years bad ^ 
elapsed after their sitting as legislators. Those 
individuals who had already acquired some 
political knowledge and information were thus 
virtually excluded from the counsels of the 
state, and pronounced inadmissible into the 
service of the crown. This exclusion was 
adopted upon the wild principle of levelling, 
which was one prime moving spring of the 
Revolution, and which affected to destroy even 
the natural aristocracy of talents. « Who are 
the distinguished members whom the speaker 
mentions?* said a Jacobin orator, in the true 
spirit of this imaginary equality;—« There are 
no members of the Assembly more distin¬ 
guished than others by talents or skill, any 
more than by birth or rank—W e are all equal. » 
Rare words indeed, and flattering, doubtless, 
to many in the Assembly. Unhappi]y,,no legis* 
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lative decree cf|n give sense to folly, or expe¬ 
rience to ignorance; it could only prevent a 
certain portion of wisdom and talent from 
being called into the service of the country. 
Both King and people were necessarily obliged 
to pur their confidence in men of inexperience 
in business, liable to act widi all ^e easiness 
by which inexperience is generally attended. 
As the Constituent Assembly contained the first 
and readiest choice among the men of ahi^ty 
whom France had in her bosom, it followed 
that the second Assembly could not be equal 
to the first in abundance of talent; but still the 
Legislative Assembly held in its ranks many 
men of no ordinary acquirements, and a few 
of a corresponding boldness and determination 
of character. A slight review of the parties 
into which it was divided, will show how much 
the influence of the crown was lowered in the 
scale. 

There was no party remained which could 
betermed strictly or properly Boyalist. Those 
who'were attached to the old monarchy of 
France were now almost all exiles, and there 
were left hut few even of that second class of 
more moderate and more reasonable Royalists, 
who desired to establish a free constitution on 
the basis of an effective monarchy, strong 
enough to protect the laws against license, but 
not sufficiently predominant to alter or over¬ 
throw them. Cazal^B, whose chivalrous dc> 
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fence of the nobility,—^Maury, whose eloquent 
pleadings for the church,—had so often made 
an honourable but vain struggle against the 
advances of revolution, were now silent and 


absent, and the few feeble remnants of their 
party had ranged themselves with the Consti¬ 
tutionalists,^who were so far favourers of mo¬ 
narchy as it made part of their favourite system 
—and no farther. La Fayette continued to be 
thq organ of that party, and had assembled 
under his banners Duport, Barnave, Lameth, 
all of whom had striven to keep ])ace with the 
headlong spirit of the Bevoiution, but, being 
outstripped by more active and forward cham¬ 
pions of the popularcausc, now shifted ground, 
and funned a union with those who were dis¬ 


posed to maintain, that the present Constitution 
was adapted to all the purposes of free and 
effectual government, and that, by its creation, 
all farther revolutionary measures were vir¬ 
tually superseded. 

In stern opposition to those admirers of the 
Constitution, stood two bodies of unequal 
numbers, strength, and efHcacy; of which the 
first was deiennined that the Revolution should 


never stop until the downfall of the roonacchy, 
while the second entertained the equally re¬ 
solved purpose of urging these changes still 
farther onwards, to the total destruction of all 


civil order, and the establishment of a govern¬ 
ment in which terror and violence should be 
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die ruling principles, to be wielded by the 
hands of the demagogues who dared to nourish 
a scheme so nef^ous. We have indicated the 
existence of both these parties in the first, or 
Constituent Assembly; but in the second, called 
the Legislative, they assumed a more decided 
form, and appeared united towai^s the abo¬ 
lition of royalty as a common end, though cer¬ 
tain, when it was attained, to dispute with each 
other the use which was to be made of die 
victory. In the words of Shakspeare, they 
were determined 

To lay tills AnQiers even witli the gronDd!| 

Theu, after, tight who sbouM be king of it. 

The first of these parties took its most com¬ 
mon denomination from the Gironde, a de¬ 
partment which sent most of its members tn 
the Convention. Gondorcet, dear to science, 
was one of this party, and it was often named 
from Brissot, another of its principal leaders. 
Its most distinguished champions were men 
bred as lawyers in the south of France, who 
had, by mutual flattery, and the habit of living 
much together, acquired no small portion of 
that^self-coDceit and overweening opinion of 
each others* talents, which may be frequently 
found among small provincial associations for 
political oi'literary purposes. Many had elo¬ 
quence, and roost of them a high fund of en¬ 
thusiasm, which a classical education, and 
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their intimate communication,with eaehother^ 
where each idea waa caught up, lauded, re¬ 
echoed, and enhanced, had exalted into a 
spirit of republican zeal. They doubtless bad 
personal ambition, but in general it seems not 
to have been of a low or selfish character. 
Th^ir aims,were often honourable tliough vi¬ 
sionary, and they marched with great courage 
towards their proposed goal, with the vain 
purpose of erecting a pure republic, in a state 
so disturbed as that of France, and by hands 
so polluted as those of their Jacobin associates. 
It will be recorded, however, to the disgrace 
of their pretensions to stern republican virtue, 
that the Girondi.sts were willing to employ, for 
the accomplishment of their purpose, those 
base and guilty tools which afterwards ef¬ 
fected their own destruction. They were for 
using the revolutionary means of iusun’ection 
and violence, until the republic should be 
established, and no longer.; or, in the words 
of the satirist, 

* 

For telling Rapine loose and Munber, 

To rage just so far^ bat no further; 

And setliog all the land 00 fire 

To burn to a scantling, but no higher. • 

The Jacobins,—the second of these parties, 
—-were allies of the Brissotins, wilh the ulte¬ 
rior purpose of urging the revolutionary force • 
to the uttermost, but using as yet the shelter 
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of their repulj;Jican roaotle. Robespierre, 
who, by an affectation of a frugal and seques¬ 
tered course of life, preserved among the 
multitude the title of the Incorruptible, might 
be considered as* the head of the Jacobins, if 
they had indeed a leader more than wolves 
have, which tune their united vcyces to^the 
cry of him who bays the loudest. Danton, 
inexorable as Robespierre himself, but less 
prudent, because he loved gold and pleasiye 
as well as blood and power, was next in au¬ 
thority. Marat, who loved to talk of murder 
as soldiers do of battles ; the wretched Collet 


d'Uerbois, a broken-down play-actor; Cliabot, 
an ex-capuchin; with many other men of des¬ 
perate character, whose moderate talents were 
eked out by the most profligate effrontery, 
formed the advanced guard of this party, 
soiled with every species of crime, and accus¬ 
tomed to act their parts in the management 
of those dreadful insurrections, which had at 


once promoted and dishonoured the Revolu¬ 
tion. It is needless to preserve from oblivion 
names such as Santerre aud Hubert, distin¬ 


guished for cruelty and villany above the 
other subaltern villains. Such was .the party 
who, at the side of the Brissotins, stood 
prompt to §torm the last bulwarks of the mo¬ 
narchy, reserving to themselves the secret 
determination, that the spoil should be all 
their own. 
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The force of these three parties was as va¬ 
riously composed as their principles. That of 
La Fayette, as we have repeatedly observed, 
lay amongst the better order of shopkeepers 
and citizens, and other proprietors, who had 
assumed arms for their own pifMection, and to 
maintain semething like general good order. 
Thcse> composed the steadiest part of the Na¬ 
tional Guard, and, generally speaking, were 
at<he devotion of their commandant, though 
his authority was resisted by them on some 
occasions, and seemed daily to grow more 
precarious. The Royalists might perhaps have 
added some force to the Constitutional party, 
but La Fayette did not now possess such an 
unsuspected character with the so called 
friends of freedom, as could permit him to use 
the obnoxious assistance of those who were 
termed its enemies. His high character as a 
military man still sustained an importance, 
which, nevertheless, was already somewhat on 
the wane. 

The party of theGironde had in their favour 
the theoretical amateurs of liberty and equa¬ 
lity, yoBttg men, whose heated imaginations 
saw the Forum of ancient Rome in the gardens 
of the Palais Royal, and yielded a ready assent 
to whatsoever doctrine came reepmmended 
by a flourishing and eloquent peroration, and 
was rounded off in a sounding sentence, or a 
quaint apophthegm. The partisans of Brissot 
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had some interest in the southern depart* 
ments, who bad ^eiit them to the capital, and 
conceived that they had a great deal more. 
They pretended that there existed in those 
districts a purer flame of freedom than in the 
metropolis itself, and held out, that Liberty, 
if expelled from Paris, would yet find re&tge 
in a new republic, to be founded on the other 
side of the Loire. Such dny*dreams did not 
escape the Jacobins, who carefully treasured 
them to be the apology of futtire violence, and 
finally twisted them into an accusation which 
bestowed on the Bris.sotins the odious name 
of Federalists, and charged them with an in* 
tention to dismember France, by splitting it 
into a league of petty commonwealths, like 
those of Holland and Switzerland. 

The flrissotins hud a point of union in the 
saloon of Madame Roland, wife to one of their 
number. The beauty, talents, courage, and 
accomplishments of this remarkable woman, 
pushed forward into public notice a husband 
of very middling abilities, and preserved a high 
influence over the association of philosophical 
rhepsodists, who hoped to oppose pikes with 
syllogisms, and to govern a powerful country 
by the discipline of an academy. 

The substantial and dreadful support of the 
Jacobins lay in the Club so named, with the yet 
more violent association of Cordeliers, and 
theiroriginal affiliated societies, which reigned 
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paramount overtliose of the municipal bodies, 
which in most departments were fain to crouch 
under their stern and sanguinary dominion. 
This Club had more than once changed mas¬ 
ters, for its principal and leading feature being 
the highest point of democratical ardour, it 
drove from its bosom in succession those who 
fell short of the utmost pilch of extravagant 
xeal for liberty and equality, manifested by the 
most uncompromising violence. The word 
tjioderation was as odious in this society as 
could have been that of slavery, and he who 
could affect the most exaggerated and outra¬ 
geous strain of patriotism, was sure to outstrip 
thcir.formcr leaders. Thus the hameths took 
the guidance of the Club out of (he hands of La 
Fayette; Robespierre and Marat wrenched 
the management from the Tiameths; and, con¬ 
sidering their pitch of. extravagant ferocity, 
there was little chance of their losing it, unlesa 
an Avatar of the Evil Spirit had brought Satan 
himself to dispute the point in person. 

The leaders, who w^ere masters of this Club, 
bad poasession, as we have often remarked, of 
the master-keys of the passions of the popu- 
Lme, could‘raise a forest of pikes with one 
word, and unsheathe a thousand daggers with 
another. They directly and openly recom¬ 
mended the bloodiest and most ruffian-like 
actions, instead of those which, belonging to 
open and manly warfare, present something 
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that is generoi;^s even in the midst of violence. 
• Give me,» said the atrocious Marat, when 
instructing llarbaroux in his bloody science,— 
« Giveme twohundredNeapolitans—the knife 
in their right h^d, in their left a mi^, to serve 
for a target—with these I will traverse France, 
and complete the revolution.* dVt thevsaine 
lecture he made an exact calculation (for the 
monster was possessed of some science), show¬ 
ing in what manner two hundred and shciy 
thousand men might be put to death in one 
day. Such were the means, the men, and the 
plans of the Jacobins, which they were now, 
in the Legislative Assembly, to oppose to the 
lukewarm loyalty of the Constitutionalists, 
and, in the hour of need, to the fine-spun re¬ 
publican theories of the Brissotins. But ere 
we proceed in our review of the internal affairs 
of the nation, it becomes now necessary to 
glance at her external relations. 

Hitherto France had acted alone in this 
dreadful tragedy, while the other nations of 
Europe looked on in amazement, which riow 
began to give place to a desire of action. No 
part of public law is more subtle in argument 
tlian that which pretends to define the. exact 
circumstances in which, according to the pro¬ 
per interpretation of the Jus gentium, one na¬ 
tion is at liberty, or called upon, to interfere 
in the internal concerns of another. If my 
next neighbour's house is on fire, 1 am not 

13 . 
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only entitled, but obliged, by rules alike of pru* 
dence and humanity, to lend my aid to extin¬ 
guish it; or if a cry of murder arises in his 
household, the support due to the lutv, and the 
protection of the innocent, will excuse my 
forcible entrance upon his premises. These 
are (^treiin^ cases,* and easily decided; they 
hare their parallels in the laws.of nations, but 
they ore <if rare occurrence. ‘But there lies 
beCWeen them and the general maxim, prohi¬ 
biting the uncallcd-for interfenpnee of one 
party in what pntnarily and principally con¬ 
cerns another, a whole terra incognita of spe¬ 
cial cases, in which it may be difBcult to pro¬ 
nounce any satisfactory decision. 

In the history of nations, however, little 
practical difficulty has been felt, for wherever 
the jurisconsults have found a Gordian knot, 
the sword of the sovereign has severed it 
without ceremony. The doubt has usually 
been decided on the practical questions, Whut 
benefit the neutral power is like to derive from 
bis interference? and. Whether he possesses 
the power of using it effectually, and to his 
own advantage? In free countries, indeed, 
the public opinion must be listened to; but man 
is the same in every suuation, and the same 
desire of aggrandixemeut, which .induces an 
arbitrary monarch to shut his car» to the voice 
of justice, is equally powerful with senates and 
popular assemblies; and aggressions bavebeen 
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as frequently made by republics and limited 
monarchs on tire independence of their neijjh- 
hours, as by those princes who have no bounds 
to their own royal pleasure. The gross and 
barefaced injustice of the partition of Po¬ 
land had gone far to extinguish any remains of 
hesitation upon such subjects, atfd might be 
said to be a direct recognition of the right of 
the strongest. There would not, therefore, 
have wanted pretexts for interference in the 
afTairs of France, of the nations around her, 
bad any of them been at the time capable of 
benefiting by the supposed opportunity. 

England, the rival of France, might, from 
the example of that country, have exercised a 
right of interfering with her domestic con¬ 
cerns, ill requital of the aid which she afforded 
to the Americans; but besides tliat the publi¬ 
city of the parliamentary debates must compel 
the most ambitious British minister to maintain 
at least an appearance of respect to the rights 
of other countries, England was herself much 
divided upon the subject of the French Revo¬ 
lution. 

This was not the case when the eventful 
scerfe first commenced. We believe that the 
first display of light, reu^n, and rational liber¬ 
ty in France, was hailed as a day-spring through 
all Britain, and that tliere were few if any in 
that country, who did not feel their hearts ani¬ 
mated and enlarged by seeing such a great and 
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noble nation throwing aside the fettersy which 
at once restrained and dishonoured them, and 
assuming the attitude, language, and spirit of 
a free people.. All men's thoughts and eyes 
were bent on struggles, whicti seemed to pro¬ 
mise the regeneration of a mighty country, 
andlhe British generally felt as if days of old 
hate and mutual rivalry would thereafter be 
foi^otten, and that in future the similarity of 
libbral institutions, and the possession of a just 
portion of rational liberty on either side, would 
throw kindness and cordiality into the inter, 
course between the two countries, since France 
would no longer have ground to contemn Eng. 
land as a co untry of seditious and sullen clowns, 
or Britain to despise France as a nation of wil¬ 
ling slaves. 

This universal sympathy was not removed 
by the forcible capture of the Bastille, and the 
violences of the people on that occasion. The 
name of that fortress was so unpopular, as to 
palliate and apologize for the excesses which 
took place on its fall, and it was not to be ex¬ 
pected that a people so long oppressed, when 
exerting their power for the first time, should 
be limited by tlie strict bounds of moderation. 
Hat in England there always have been, and 
must exist, two parties of politicians, who will 
not long continue to regard events of such an 
interesting nature with similar sensations. 

The revolutionists of France were naturally 
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desirous to obtain the applause of the elder* 
born of freedoin, and the societies in Britain, 
which assumed the character of the peculiar 
admirers and protectors of liberty, conceived 
themselves obliged to extend their counte¬ 
nance to the changes in the neighbouring na* 
tion. Hence there arose a greaa intercourse 
between the clubs and self-constituted bodies 
in Britain, which assumed the eitension of po¬ 
pular freedom as the basis of their associat^n, 
and the revolutionists in France, who were 
realizing the systems of philosophical theorists 
upon the same ground. Warm tributes of ap¬ 
plause were transmitted from several of these 
associations; the ambassadors sent to convey 
them were receiv^ with great distinction by 
the National Asset^ly; and the urbane inter¬ 
course which took place on these occasions, 
led to exaggerated admiration of the French 
system on the part of those, who had thus un¬ 
expectedly become the medium of intercourse 
between a great nation and a few private so¬ 
cieties. The latter were gradually induced to 
form unfavourable comparisons betwixt the 
Temple of French Freedom, built, as it seemed 
to them, upon the most perfect principles ol' 
symmetry and uniformity, and that in which 
the goddess had been long worshipped in Eng¬ 
land, and which, on the contrast, appeared to 
them like an ancient edifice constructed in bar¬ 
baric times, and incongruously encumbered 
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with Gothic ornaments and emblems, which 
modern political architects hat^ discarded. But 
these political sages overlooked the important 
circumstance, that the buttresses, which seem* 
ed in some respects incumbrances to the Eng¬ 
lish edifice, might, on examination, be found 
to add to Ks stability; and that in fact they 
furnished evidence to show, that the vener¬ 
able pile was built with cement fitted to en- 
dul‘e the test of ages, while that of France, 
constructed of lath daubed with unteiiipered 
mortar, like the pageants she exhibited on the 
revolutionary festivals, was only calculated to 
be the wonder of a day. 

The earnest admiration of either party of 
the state is sure in Englaid^to be balanced by 
the censure of the other, and leads to an im¬ 
mediate trial of strength betwixt them. The 
popular side is always the more loud, the more 
active, the more imposing of the two contend¬ 
ing parties. It is formidable, from the body of 
talents wbach it exhibits (for those ambitious of 
distinction arc usually friends to innovation), 
and from the unanimity and vigour with which 
it can wield them. There may be, and indeed 
always are, great differences in the point to 
which each leader is desirou.s to carry refor¬ 
mation; but they are unanimous,in desiring 
its commencement. The Opposition, also, as 
it is usually termed, has always inclnded se¬ 
veral of the high aristocracy of the country, 
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whose names ennoble their rank, and whose 
large fortunes are a pledge, that they will, for 
their own sakes, be a cheek upon eager and 
violent experimenTali.sts. The Whigs, more¬ 
over, have the means of influencing assemblies 
of the lower orders, to whom the name of li¬ 
berty is, and ought to be dear, since it is*the 
privilege which must console them for narrow 
circumstances and inferiority of condition; and 
these means the party, so called, often ubc 
successfully, always with industry and ussi- 

4 

The counterbalance to this activeand power¬ 
ful body is to be found, speaking generally, in 
the higher classes at large—the great mass of 
nobility and gentry—the clergy of the Esta¬ 
blished Glmrcli—the superior bi'anches of the 
law—the wealthier of the commercial classes 
—and the bulk of those who have property 
to lose, and arc afraid of endangering it. This 
body is like the Ban of the Germanic empire, a 
formidable force, but slow and diffident in its 
operations, and requiring the stimulus of sud¬ 
den alarm to call it into effective exercise. To 
one or other of these great national paities, 
every Englishman, of education enough to 
form an opinion, professes to belong; with a 
perfect understanding on the part of all men 
of sense and probity, that the general purpose 
is to ballast the vessel of the state, not to over¬ 
set it, and that it becomes a state-troasbu in 
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any one to follow his party when they carry 
their doctrines to extremity. 

From the nature of this grand national divi¬ 
sion it follows, that the side which is most po¬ 
pular should be prompt in adopting theories, 
and eager in recommending measures of alter* 
atioB and improvement. It is by such mea¬ 
sures that men of talents rise into importance, 
and by such that tlie popular part of the con¬ 
stitution is maintained in its integrity. The 
other party is no less useful, by opposing to 
each successive attempt at innovation the de¬ 
lays of form, the doubts of experience, the 
prejudices of rank and condition, legal objec¬ 
tions, and the weight of ancient and establish¬ 
ed practice. Thus, measures of a doubtful 
tendency are severely scrutinized in Parlia¬ 
ment, and if at length adopted, it is only when 
public opinion has long declared in their fa¬ 
vour, and when, men's minds having become 
habituated to the discussion, their introduc¬ 
tion into our system cannot produce the vio¬ 
lent effect of absolute novelty. If there were 
uo Whigs, our constitution would fall to pieces 
for wantnf repair; if there were no Tories, it 
would be bsoken in tbe course of a succession 
of rash and venturous experiments. 

It followed as a matter of course, that the 

t ' 

Whigs of Britain looked with complacence, 
tbe Tories with jc^alousy, upon the progress of 
the Hew principles in France; but the latter 
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had a powerful and unexpected auxiliary in 
the person of Edmund Burke, whose « Reflec¬ 
tions on the French Revolutiom* had the most 
striking effect on the public mind of any work 
in our time. There was something exagge¬ 
rated at all times in the character as well as the 
eloquence of that great man; and. upon read¬ 
ing at this distance of time his celebrated com¬ 
position, it must be confessed that the colours 
be has used in painting the extravagances* of 
the Revolution ought to liave been softened, 
by considering the peculiar state of a country, 
which, long labouring under despotism, is sud¬ 
denly restored to the possession of unembar¬ 
rassed license. On the other hand, no politi¬ 
cal prophet ever viewed futurity with a surer 
ken. He knew how to detect the secret pur¬ 
pose of the various successive tribes of revolu¬ 
tionists, and saw in the constitution the future 
republic; in the republic the reign of anarcliy; 
from anarchy he predicted military despotism, 
and from military despotism, last to be fulfill¬ 
ed, and hardest to be believed, he prophesied 
the late hut secure resurrection of the legiti¬ 
mate monarchy. Above all, when the cupidity 
of t^e French rulers aspired no farther than 
the forcible possession of Avignon and the Ve- 
naissin territories, he foretold their purpose of 
extending the empire of France by means of 
her new poliliral theories, and, under pre¬ 
text of propagating the principles of freedom, 
VOL. I. 13 
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her project of assailing with her arms the 
states, whose subjects had been already se¬ 
duced by bar doctrines. 

The work of Burke raised a thousand ene¬ 
mies to the French Revolutioti, who had be¬ 
fore looked upon it with favour, or at least 
withdodifference., A very large portion of the 
talents and aristocracy of the opposition party 
followed Burke into the ranks of the ministry, 
who saw with pleasure a member, noted for 
his zeal in the cause of the Americans, become 
an avowed enemy of the French Revolution, 
and with equal satisfaction heard him use ar¬ 
guments, which might in their own mouths 
have assumed an obnoxious and suspicious 
character. 

But the sweeping terms in which the author 
reprobated all attempts at state-reformation, 
in which he liad himself been at one time so 
powerful an agent, subjected him to the charge 
of inconsistency among his late friends, many 
of whom, and Fox in particular, declared 
themselves favourable to the progress of the 
Revolution in France, though they did not 
pretend to excuse its excesses. Out of Parlia¬ 
ment it met more unlimited applause; for*Eng- 
land, as well as France, had talent impatient 
of obscurity, ardour which demanded employ¬ 
ment, ambition which sought distinction, and 
men of headlong passions, who expected in a 
new order of things more unlimited means of 
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indulging them. The middling classes were 
open in England as elsewhere, though not 
perhaps so much so, to the tempting offer of 
increased power and importance; and the po¬ 
pulace ofLondoh and other large towns loved 
license as well as the sans culottes of France. 
llcfice the division of the evuntrydnto aristo¬ 
crats and democrats, the introduction of poli¬ 
tical hatred into the bosom of families, and the 
dissolution of many a bund of friendship wbfch 
had stood the strain of a life-time. One part 
of the kingdom looked upon the other with 
the stern and relentless glance of keepers who 
are restraining madmen, wliile the others bent 
on them the furious glare of madmen con¬ 
spiring revenge on their keepers. 

From this period tlie pmgress of the French 
lievolution seemed in England like a play pre¬ 
sented upon the stage, wliere two contending 
factions divide the audience, and hiss or ap¬ 
plaud as much from party spirit as from real 
critical judgment, while every instant increases 
the probability that they will try the question 
by actual force. 

Still, though the nation was thus divided on 
account of French politics, England and France 
observed the usual rules of amity, and it seem¬ 
ed that the English were more likely to wage 
hostility with each other chan to declare war 
against France. 

There was, in other kingdoms and states 
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Upon the Continent, the same diversity of feeh 
ing, respecting the Revolution, which divided 
England. The favour of tlie lower and un¬ 
privileged classes, in Germany especially, was 
the more fixed upon the progress of the French 
Revolution, because they lingered under the 
same incapacities, from which the clianges in 
France had delivered the Commons, or Third 
Estate, of that country. Thus far their par¬ 
tiality was not only innocent, but praisewor¬ 
thy. It is as natural for a man to desire the 
liberty from which he is unjustly excluded, as 
it is for those who are in an apartment, where 
the air is polluted, to wish for the wholesome 
atmosphere. 

Unhappily, these justifiable desires were 
connected with others of a description less 
harmless and beneficial. The French Revo¬ 
lution had proclaimed war on castles, as well 
as peace to cottages. Its doctrine and prac¬ 
tice held out the privileged classes in every 
country as the natural tyrants and oppressors 
of the poor, whom it encouraged by the thou¬ 
sand tongues of its declaimers to pull down 
their thrones, overthrow their altars, renounce 
the empire of God above, and of kings below, 
and arise, like regenerated France, alike from 
thraldom and from superstitioA. And such 
opinions, calling upon the other nations of 
Europe to follow them in their democratic ca¬ 
reer, were not only trumpeted forth in all affi- 
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Hated clubs of the Jacobins, wbose influence 
in the National Assembly was formidable, but 
were formally recognized by that body itself 
upon an occasion, which, but for the momen> 
tons omen it presented, might have been con> 
sidered as the most ridiculous scene ever 
gravely acted before the legislators of a great 
nation. 

There was in Paris a native of Prussia, an 
exile from his country, whose brain, nontf of 
the soundest by nature, seems to have been af¬ 
fected by tlie progress of the Revolution, as 
that of' ordinary madmen is said to be influ¬ 
enced by the increase of tlie moon. This per¬ 
sonage having become disgusted with his bap¬ 
tismal name, had adopted that of the Scythian 
philosopher, and, uniting it with his own Teu¬ 
tonic family appellation, entitled himself— 
« Anaebarsis Kluotz^ Orator of the Human 
Bace.u 

It could hardly be expected, that the as- 
.sumption of such a title should remain undis¬ 
tinguished by some supreme actof folly. Accor^ 
dingly, the self-dubbed Anacliarsis set on foot 
a procession, which w'as intended to exhibit 
the representatives of delegates from all na¬ 
tions upon earth, to assist at the Feast of the 
Federation, of the i 4 thJii]y, 1790, by which 
the French nation proposed to celebrate the 
Revolution. In recruiting his troops, the Ora¬ 
tor easily picked up a few vagabonds of dif- 
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ferent countries in Paris; but as Chaldeans, 
Illinois, and Siberians, are not so common, the 
delegates of those more distant tribes were 
chosen among the rabble of the city, and sub¬ 
sidized at the rate of about twelve francs eacli. 
Wo are sorry we cannot tell wlietber tlie per¬ 
sonage, whose dignity was much insisted upon 
as « a Miltonic Englishman,» was genuine, or 
of Parisian mariiifactnre. If the lust, he must 
lia>e been wortli seeing. 

Anacltursis Kloolz, having got his ragged 
regiment equi]ipcd in cosiiinie at tlie expense 
of the refuse « some theatrical wardrobe, con¬ 
ducted them in » deinn procession to the bar 
of the National Assembly, presented them as 
the representatives of all tbe nations on earth, 
awakened to u sense of tbeir debased situation 
by tbe choral voices of twenty-five millions of 
freemen, and demanding that the sovereignty 
of the people nliotild be acknowledged, and 
llteir oppressors destroyed, ibroiigh all the 
universe, us well as in France. \ 

So far this abaurd scene was tbe extrava¬ 
gance of a mere madman, and if the Assembly 
bad sent Anacharsis to Bedlam, and his train 
to tbe Bicelre, it would have ended as snch a 
farce ought to have done. But die President, 
in die name of die Assembly. Monsieur de Mc- 
iiou (the same, we believe, who afterwards 
turned Turk when in Egypt), applauded the 
zeal of the Orator, and received tbe homage 
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of his grote^ue atteadants as if they had been 
what they pretended, the deputies of the four 
quarters of the globe. To raise the jest to the 
highest, Alexander Luinetli proposed, ~ as 
the feelings of These august pilgrims must ne¬ 
cessarily be hurt to see, in the land of freedom, 
those kneeling figures representii^ conquered 
nations, which surround the stiituc of Louis 
XIV.,—that, from respect to this body of 
rhai'laians, these figures should be forthwith 
demolished. This was done accordingly, and 
the destruction of these symbols was regarded 
as a testimony of the ussistane^which France 
was ready to render such st«veS as should re¬ 
quire it, fur following iu the revolutionary 
course. The scene, laugliable iu itself, became 
serious when its import wa.s considered, and 
went far to persuade the governments of the 
neighbouring countries, that the purpose of 
Fi'ance wa.s to revolutionize Europe, and 
spread the reign of liberty and equality over 
all the civilized uutions of die globe. Hopes so 
fluttering as these, which should assign to the 
commons not merely freedom from unjust re¬ 
straints and disqu.ilificatioiis (and that gianted 
with reserve, and only in proportion as they 
became qualified to use it with advantage), 
but their hour of command and sovereignty, 
with the privilege of retaliation on those who 
had so long kept* them in bondage, were sure 
to find a general good reception among all to 
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whom they were addressed, in whatsoever 
country; while, on the contrary, the fears of 
existing governments for the propagation of 
doctrines so seductive in themselves, and 
which France seemed appareiltly prepared to 
support with arms, were excited in an equal 
proportion.. 

It is true that t)ic National Assembly had 
foriTiully declared diat France renounced the 
unpliilosophicul practices of extending her 
limits by conquest, but although this disavowal 
spoke to the car, it was contradicted by the 
annexation of those desirable possessions, the 
ancient city of Avignon, and the district called 
the Cointut V'enaissin, to the kingdom of 
France; while the principle on which the an¬ 
nexation was determined on seemed equally 
applicable in all similar cases. 

A dispute had broken out betwixt the aris¬ 
tocrats and democrats in the town and province 
in question; blood bad flowed; a part of the 
population had demanded to become citizens 
of regenemted France. Would it be worthy 
of the Protectress of Libei'ty, .said the advo¬ 
cates for the annexation, to repel from her bo¬ 
som supplicants, who panted to sliare'the 
freedom they had achieved? And so Avignon 
and the Comtat Venaissin were declared law¬ 
ful prize, and reunited to France (so went the 
phrase), us Napoleon afterwards reunited the 
broken fragments of the empire of Charle- 
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magne. The prescient eye of Burke easily 
detected, in these petty and surreptitious ac* 
quisitions, the gigantic plan by which France 
afterwards encircled herself by dependent 
states, which, hile tenned allies and auxilia¬ 
ries, were in fact her most devoted subjects, 
and the governments of wjiich clianged their 
character from monarchical to popular, like the 
Great Nation. 

The princes at the head of despotic govern¬ 
ments were, of course, most interested in put¬ 
ting an end, if it were possible, to the present 
Revolution of France, and extinguishing a 
flame which appeared so threatening to its 
neighbours. \et there was a long hesitation 
ere any thing to this purpose was attempted. 
Austria, whom the matter concerned as so near 
an ally of France, was slow ere she made any 
decisive step towards hostility. The Krnperor 
Joseph was too mucli embroiled by the dis¬ 
sensions which he had provoked in the Ne¬ 
therlands, to involve himself in war with 
France. Ilis successor, Leopold, had been 
always reckoned to belong to the philosophic¬ 
al party. He put down, without much trouble, 
theinsurrection which liad nearly cost his bro¬ 
ther the dominion of Flanders, and as he used 
the victory with moderation, it seemed unlike¬ 
ly that the tranquillity of his government 
should again be disturbed. Still, it would 
have been hazardous to expose the allegiance 
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of tlie subjects, so tle^vly restored to order, to 
the temptations which must liavc opened to 
the rieminj's by engaging in a war witli France, 
and Leopold, for from seeking for a ground 
of quarrel with the favourers of the Revolu* 
tion, entered into friendly relations with the 
governmcnt^wliich they established; and, with 
anxiety, doubtless, for the safety of his bro- 
ther^indaw, and an earnest desire to sec the 
government of France placed on something 
like a steady footing, the J'hnperor continued 
in amicable terms with the existing rulers of 
that country down till his death. Francis, his 
successor, for .some time seciued to adopt the 
same paciHc policy. 

Prussia, justly proud of her noble army, her 
veteran commanders, and the bequest of mili¬ 
tary fame left her by the Great Frederick, was 
more eager than Austria to adopt what began 
to be called the cause of Kings and ^ioblcs, 
though the sovereign of the latter kingdom 
was so nearly connected with the unfortunate 
Loui.s. Frederick William hud been taught 
to despise revolutionary movements by his 
cheap victory over the Dutch democracy, while 
the resistance of the Low Countries had< in¬ 
duced the Austrians to dread such explosions. 

Russia declared herself hostile to the French 
Revolution, but liazarded no effective step 
against them. Tiie King of Sweden, animated 
by the adventurous character which made 
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Gustavus, and after him Charles, sally forth 
from their frozen realms to influence the fates 
of Europe, showed the stronjrest disposition 
to play the same part, though the limited state 
of his resources rendered his valour almost 
nugatory. 

Thus, while so many increasing discontents 
and suspicions showed that a decision by arms 
became every day more inevitable, Europe 
seemed still reliictimt to coinmoiicc the fatal 
encounter, as if the world had anticipated the 
]on{' duration of the dreadful struggle, and the 
millions of lives which it must cost to bring it 
to a termination. 

I'hcrc can he no douht tliat the emigration 
of the French princes, followed by a great part 
of the nobles of Fnnice, a step ilhjndged in it¬ 
self, as removing beyond the fn)nticrs of the 
country all those most devotedly interested in 
the preservation of the monarchy, had the ut¬ 
most effect in precipitating the impending 
hostilities. The presence of so many noble 
exiles, the respect and sympathy which their 
misfortunes excited in those of the same rank, 
the exaggerated accounts which they gave of 
their own consequence, above all, the fear 
that the revolutionary spirit should extend be- 
yond the limits of France, and work the same 
effects in other nations, produced through the 
whole aristocracy of Germany a general desire 
to restore them to their country and to their 
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rights by the force of arms, and to extinguish 
by main force a spirit which seemed destined 
to wage war against all established govern¬ 
ments, and to abolisli the privileges which 
they recognized in their higher classes. 

The state of the expatriated French clergy, 
driven from their home, and deprived of their 
means of subsistence, because they refused an * 
oath imposed contrary to their ecclesiastical 
vo>^s, and to their conscience, added religious 
zeal to the general interest excited by the spec¬ 
tacle, yet new to Europe, of thousands of no¬ 
bility and clergy compelled to forsake their 
country, and take refuge among aliens. 

Several petty princes of the empire made a 
show of levying forces, and complained of a 
breach of public faith, from the forfeiture of 
rights which individual princes of the Germa¬ 
nic body possessed in Alsace and I^orraine, 
and which, though sanctioned by the treaty of 
Westphalia, the National Assembly had not 
deemed worthy of exception from their sweep¬ 
ing abolition of feudal tenures. The emi¬ 
grants fonned themselves into armed corps at 
Treves and elsewhere, in which the noblest 
youths in France carried arms as privates, and 
which, if their number and resources had been 
in any proportion to their £.cal and courage, 
were qualified to bear a distinguished part in 
deciding the destinies of the nation. Thus 
united, they gave way but too much to the 
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natural fecliu('s of their rank and country, 
menaced the land from whicli they had emi- 
l^rated, and boasted aloud that it needed but 
one thrust (^botlc) of an Austrian (general, to 
parry and pay 4onie all the decrees of the 
Nanoua) Assembly. This ill-timed anticipa¬ 
tion of success was founded in a great measure 
on the disorganization of tlie Flinch army, 
which hud been begun by the decay of disci¬ 
pline during the progress of the Revolution, 
and was supposed to be rendered complete 
by the emigration of such numbers of oflicers 
as bad joined the princes and their standards, 
it was yet to be learned bow soon such sitiia* 
lions can be filled tip, from the zeal and talent 
always found among tlie lower classes, when 
critical circumstances offer a reward to ambi¬ 
tion. 

Yet, while confident of success, the position 
of tlie emigrants was far from being flatteiing. 
Noiwitlistanding their most zealous exei'tiuns, 
the princes found their interest with foreign 
courts unable to bring cither kings or minis¬ 
ters willingly or hastily to the point which 
they desired. The nearest approai^h was by 
the .declaration of Pilnitz,' in which with, 
much diplomatical caution, the Emperor 
and King of Prussia announced the interest 
which they took in the actual condition of the 
King of France; and intimated that, supposing 

' 37th August, 1791 ■ 
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the other nations appealed to should entertain 
feelings of the same kind, they would, con> 
joined with those other powers, use the most 
efficacious means to place Louis in a situation 
to establish in his dominions^ on the basis of 
the most perfect liberty, a monarchical go¬ 
vernment, suitable to the rights of the sove¬ 
reign, and the welfare of die people. 

This implied threat, which was to be con- 
diuonally carried into effect in case other 
powers not named should entertain the same 
sentiments with the two sovereigns by whom 
it was issued, was well calculated to irritate, 
but far too vague to intimidate such a nation 
as France. It showed the desire to wound, but 
showed it accompanied by the fear to strike; 
and, instead of inspiring respect, only awaken- 
c4 indignation mingled with contempt. 

The emigrants were genei'ally represented 
among the people of France as men who, to 
recover their own vain privileges, were will¬ 
ing to lead a host of foreigners into the bosom 
of their country; and lest some sympathy with 
their situation, as men suffering for the cause to 
which they had devoted themselves, and sti¬ 
mulated by anxiety for the fate of their iippri- 
soned King, should have moderated the seve¬ 
rity of tills judgment, forgery was employed 
to render their communication with the fo¬ 
reign monarchs still more odious and unpo- 
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The secret articles of a pretended treaty 
were referred to, by which it was alleged that 
Monsieur and the Comte d'Artois had agreed 
dismemberment of France; Lorraine and 
Alsace being to be restored to Austria, in con¬ 
sequence of her entering into the counter-re¬ 
volutionary league. The date of this supposed 
treaty was first placed at Pavia, and afterwards 
transferred to Pilniiz; but although it was at 
one time assumed as a real document in the 
British House of Commons, it is now generally 
allowed to have had no existence.* In the 
mean while, as a calumny well adapted to the 
prejudices of the time, the belief in such a se¬ 
cret compact became generally current, and 
excited the utmost indignation against the 
selfish invaders, and against the exiles, who 
were supposed willing to dismember their 
native country, rather than submit to a change 
in its constitution adverse to their own selfish 
interests. 

A great deal of this new load of unpopularity 
was transferred to the account of the unfor¬ 
tunate Louis, who was supposed to instigate 
and support in private the attempts of his 
brothers for engaging foreign courts in his 
favour, while the Queen, from her relation¬ 
ship to the Emperor of Austria, was univer- 

' See two articles on the pretended treaties of Pavia 
and Pilnitz, in the AntUjacobin newspaper. They were, 
we believe, written by the late Mr Pitt. 
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sally represented as a fury, urging him to re¬ 
venge her loss of pofver on the rebellious 
people of France. An Austrian committee 
was talked of as managing the correspondence 
between these royal person^ on the one part, 
and the foreign courts and emigrant princes 
on the other. This was totally groundless; 
but it is probable and natural that some inter¬ 
course was maintained between Louis and 
hi^ brothers, as, though their warlike schemes 
suited the King's temper too little, he might 
wish to derive advantage from the dread which 
it was vainly supposed their preparations 
would inspire. The royal pair w’ere indeed 
in a situation so disastrous, that they might 
have been excused for soliciting rescue by 
almost any means, but, in fact, Louis and 
Leopold seem to have agreed in the same sys¬ 
tem of temporizing politics. Their corre¬ 
spondence, as far as can be judged from the 
letters of De Lessart, Louis's trusted minister 
for foreign affairs, seems always to point to 
a middle course; that of suffering the Consti¬ 
tution of France to remain such as it had been 
chosen by the people, and sanctioned by the 
National Assembly, while the ministers at¬ 
tempted, by the influence of fear of dangers 
from abroad, to prevent any future assaults 
upon the power of the Crown, and especially 
against the Ring’s person. On condition that 
such further aggression should be abstained 
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from, the Emperor seems to have been willing 
to prohibit the mustering of the emigrant 
forces in his dominions. But Leopold de¬ 
manded tliat, on their part, the French Nation 
should release themselves From the clubs of 
Jacobins and Cordeliers (another assembly of 
the same nature), which, pretending to be no 
more than private associations, without public 
character or responsibility, nevertheless dic¬ 
tated to the National Assembly, the King, and 
all France, in virtue of the power of exciting 
the insurrectional movements, by which their 
denunciations and proposed revolutions had 
been as regularly seconded, as ihe flash is fol¬ 
lowed by the thunderbolt. 

On the death of Leopold, and the succession 
of his brother Francis to the imperial throne, 
the disposition of Austria became much more 
turned towards war. It became the object of 
Francis to overcome the Revolutionists, and 
prevent, if possible, the impending fate of the 
royal family. In adopting these warlike coun¬ 
sels, the mind of the new Emperor was much 
influenced by the desire of Prussia to take the 
Qeld. Indeed the condition of the royal fli- 
mily^ which became every day more preca¬ 
rious, seemed to both powers to indicate and 
authorize hostile measures, and they were at 
no pains to conceal their sentiments. It is not 
probable that peace would liavc remained long 
unbroken, unless some change of an unex- 

i3. 
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pected and unboped>for character, in favour 
of royalty, had taken place in France; but af¬ 
ter all the menaces which had been made by 
the forei(^n powers, it was France herself who, 
to the surprise of all Europe,'first resorted to 
arms. The ostensible reason was, that, in de¬ 
claring war^ she only anticipated, as became a 
brave and generous nation, the coimnence- 
ment ofhostilities wbiebAustria had menaced. 
But each party in tlie stale bad its own private 
views for concurring in a measure, which, 
at the time, seemed of a very audacious cha¬ 
racter. 

La Fayette now felt his influence in the 
National Guard of Paris was greatly on the 
wane. With the democrats he was regarded 
as a denounced and devoted man, for having 
employed the armed force to disperse the 
people in the Champ de Mars, upon the 17th of 
July, 1791. Those who countenanced him 
on that occasion were Parisian citizens of 
substance and property, but timorous, even 
from the very consciousness of their wealth, 
and unwilling, either for the sake of La Fayette, 
or the Constitution which he patronized, to 
expose themselves to be denounced by furious 
demagogues, or pillaged by the hordes of rob¬ 
bers and assassins whom they had at their 
disposal. This is the natural progress in revo* 
lutions. AVhile order continues, property has 
always the superior influence over those who 
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may be desirous of infringing tlie public peace; 
but when law and order are in a great measure 
destroyed, the wealthy are too much disposed 
to seek, in submission, or change of pc'irty, the 
means of securing themselves and their for* 
tunes. The property w hich, in ordinary times, 
renders its owners bold, becomes, in tliose of 
imminent danger, the cause of tlieir selfish 
cowardice. La Fayette tried, however, one 
decisive experiment, to ascertain what sfiare 
remained of his once predominant influence 
over the Parisians. He stood an election for 
the mayoralty of Paris against Pdtion, a per* 
son attached to the Brissotin, or Republican 
faction, and the latter was preferred. Unsuc¬ 
cessful in this attempt, La Fiiyette became 
desirous of foreign war. A soldier, and an 
approved one, be hoped his fortune would 
not desert him, and tliat at the head of armies 
which he trusted to render victorious over the 
public enemy, he might liave a better chance 
of being listened to by those factions who 
began to hold in disrespect the red flag, and 
the decaying efforts of the National Guard of 
Paris; and thus gaining the power of once 
more enforcing submission to the Constitution, 
which he had so large a share in creating. Un¬ 
questionably also. La Fayette remembered the 
ardour of the French for national glory, and 
welcomed the thoughts of shifting the scene to 
combat against a public and avowed enemy, 
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from his obscure and unsatisfactory struggle 
with the clubs of Paris. La Fayette, therefore, 
desired war, and was foIJowed in his opinion 
by most of the Constitutional party. 

The Girondists were not icss eager for a 
declaration of hostilities. Eitlicr the King 
must, in that cas^, place his veto upon the 
measure, or he must denounce hostilities 
against iiis b'*othcr‘in-law and his brothers, 
subjecting hiuiself to all tlic suspicions of bad 
faith vnIucIi such u measure inferred. If the 

4 

aims of the nation were victot'ious, the risk of 
a revolution in favour of royalty by insurrec¬ 
tions within, or invasions from without the 
kingdom, was ended at once and for ever. 
And if the foreigners obtained advantages, it 
would be easy to turn the unpopularity of the 
defeat upon the monarch, and upon the Consti¬ 
tutionalists, who had insisted, and did still 
insist, on retaining him as the ostensible bead 
of the executive government. 

The Jacobins, those whose uniform object 
it was to keep the impulse of forcible and 
revolutionary measures in constant action, 
seemed to be divided among themselves on 
the great question of war or peace. Bobes- 
pterre himself struggled, in the Club, against 
the declaration of hostilities, probably because 
he wished the Brissotins to take all the respon¬ 
sibility of tlut hazardous measure, secure be- 
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foreLuncl to share the advantage which itmight 
afford those Republicans against the King and 
Constitutionalists, lie took care that Louis 
should profit nothing by the manner in which 
he pleaded the L'ause of justice and humanity, 
lie affected to prophesy disasters to the ill- 
provided and ill-disciplined armies of France, 
and cast the blame bcforcriand on tite known 
treachery of the King and the Roy ilists, the 
arbitrary designs of La Fayette and the CoBSti- 
tutionaliststs, and the doubtful patriotism of 
Brissot and Condorcct. llis arguments re¬ 
tarded, though they could not stop, the decla¬ 
ration of war which jirobahly they were not 
intended seriously to prevent; and the most 
violent and sanguinary of men obtained a 
temporary character fur love of humanity, by 
adding hypocrisy to his other vices. The Ja¬ 
cobins in general, notwitlistanding Robes¬ 
pierre's reinunsU'auces, moved by the same 
motives winch operated with the hrissotins, 
declared ultimately in favour of hostilities. 

The resolution for war, therefore, predomi¬ 
nated in the Assembly, and two preparatory 
measures served, as it were, to sound the in¬ 
tentions of the King on the subject, and to 
ascertain how far he was disposed to adhere to 
the Constitutional government whicli be had 
accepted, against those who, in his name, seem¬ 
ed prepared by force of arms to restore the 

VOL. I. * 
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old systein of monarchy. Two decrees were 
passed against the emigrants in the Assembly.' 
The ftrst was directed against the King's bro¬ 
ther, and summoned Xavier Stanislas, Prince 
of France, to return into France in two 
months, upon pain of forfeiting his right to 
the regency. The King consented to this de¬ 
cree—lie could not, indeed, dissent from it 
with cniisistency, being, as he had consented 
to lx, the holder of the cron n iiuder a consti¬ 
tution, against which bis exiled brother had 
publicly declared war. The second decree 
denounced death against all emigrants who 
should be found assembled in arms on the I'st 
of January next. The right of a nation to pu¬ 
nish with extreme pains those of its native 
subjects who bear arms against her has never 
been disputed. Hut althoiigh on great changes 
of the state, the vanquished party, when es¬ 
saying a second struggle, stand in the relation 
of rebels against the existing government, yet 
there is generally Wisdom, as well as huma¬ 
nity, in delaying to assert this right in its ri¬ 
gour, until such a period shall have elapsed, 
as shall at once have established the new go- 
Ternment in a confirmed state of possession, 
and given those attached to the old one time 
tft forget their habits and predilections in its 
favour. 


' 91b Norember, 1791. 
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Under this defence, Louis ventured to use 
the sole constitutional weapon \>ith which he 
was intrusted. He refused his consent to the 
decree. Sensible of the unpopularity attend¬ 
ing this rcjectidb, the King endeavoured to 
qualify it, by issuing a severe proclamation 
against the emigrants, countermanding their 
proceedings;—which was only considered as 
an act of dissimulation and hypocrisy. 

The decree last proposed jarred uecessahly 
on the heart and sensibility of Louts—the next 
affected his religious scruples. The National 
Assembly had pro(’ iced a schism in the church, 
by imposing on the clergy a constitutional 
oath, inconsistent with their religious vows. 
The philosophers in the present Legislative 
Body, with all the intolerance which they were 
in the habit of objecting against the catholic 
church, resolved to render the breach irre¬ 
parable. 

They had, they thought, the opportunity of 
striking a death's blow at the religion of^thc 
state, and they remembered that the 
word applied by the Encyclopedists to ^^is- 
tianity, had been £crasez I'infame. The pro¬ 
posed decree bore, that such priests as refused 
the Constitutional oath should forfeit the pen¬ 
sion allowed them for subsistence, when the 
state seized upon the estates of the clergy; 
that they should be put into a state of surveil¬ 
lance, in the several departments where they 
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resided, and banished from France the instant 
they excited any religious dissensions. 

A prince, with the genuine principles of 
philosophy, would have rejected this law as 
unjust and intolerant; but Louis had stronger 
motives to interpose his constitutional Veto^ as 
a catholic Christian, whose conscience would 
not permit him to assent to the persecution of 
the faithful servants of his church. He re* 
fused fiis assent to this decree also. 

In attempting to shelter the emigrants and 
the recusant churchmen, the King only ren¬ 
dered himself the more immediate object of 
the popular resentment. Uis compassion for 
the former was probably mingled with a secret 
wish, that the success of tlieir arms might re¬ 
lieve him from his present restraint; at any 
rate, it was a motive easily imputed and diffi¬ 
cult to be disproved, lie was, therefore, re¬ 
presented to ]jis people as in close union with 
the bands of exiled Frenchmen, who menaced 
the frontiers of the kingdom, and were about 
to accompany the foreign armies on their 
march to the metropolis. The royal rejection 
of the decree against the orthodox clergy was 
imputed to Louis's superstition, and his desire 
of rebuilding an ancient Gothic hierarchy un¬ 
worthy of an enlightened age. In short, that 
was now made manifest, which few wise men 
liad ever doubted, namely, that so soon as the 
King should avail himself of his constitutional 
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right, in resistance to the popular will, he was 
sure to incur the risk of losing both his crown 
and life. 

Meantime this danger was accelerated by the 
consequences of a dissension in the royal ca¬ 
binet. It will scarce be believed, that situa¬ 
tions in the ministry of France, so precarious 
in its tenure, so dangerous in its possession, 
so enfeebled in its authority, should have been 
even at this time the object of ambition; and 
that to possess such momentary and doubtful 
eminence, men, and wise men too, employed 
all the usual arts of intrigue and circumvention, 
by which rival statesmen, under settled govern¬ 
ments and in peaceful times, endeavour to 
undermine and supplant each other. We have 
heard of criminals in the Scottish Highlands, 
who asserted with obstinacy the dignity of 
their clans, \vhen the only test of pre-eminence 
was the priority of execution. We have read, 
too, of the fatal raft, where shipwrecked men 
in the midst of the Atlantic contended together 
with mortal strife for equally useless prefer¬ 
ences. But neither case is equal in extrava¬ 
gance to the conduct of those rivals, who 
struggled for power in the cabinet of Louis 
XVI. in 179a, when, take what party they 
would, the jealousy of the Assembly, and the 
far more fatal proscription of the Jacobins, was 
sure to be the reward of their labours. So, 
however, it was, and the fact serves to show, 
VOL. I. 14 
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that a day of power is, more valuable in the 
eyes of ainbiiion, than a life-time of ease and 

• t 

De Lessart, the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
already mentioned, had wish&d to avoid war, 
and had fed Leopold and his ministers with 
hopes, tluit the King would be able to establish 
a constitutional power superior to that of the 
dreadful Jacobins. The Comte de Marbonne, 
on*the other side, being Minister of War, was 
desirous to forward the views of La Fayette, 
who, as we have said, longed to be at the head 
of the army. To obtain his rival’s disgrace, 
Narbonne combined with La Fayette and other 
generals to make public.the op|>osition which 
De Lessart and a majority of the cabinet minis¬ 
ters had opposed to the declaration of hostili¬ 
ties. Louis, justly incensed at an appeal to 
the public from the interior of his own cabinet, 
displaced Narbonne. 

The Legislative Body immediately fell on 
De Lessart. He was called to stand on his 
defence, and imprudently laid before the As¬ 
sembly his correspondence with Kaunitz, the 
Austrian minister. In their communications 
De Lessart and Kaunitz' had spoken with re¬ 
spect of the Constitution, and with moderation 
even of their most obnoxious measures; but 
they had reprobated the violence of the Jaco¬ 
bins aodCordeliers.and stigmatized the usurp¬ 
ations of those clubs over the coostiuitieiial 
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authorities of the state, wlu>m they op^ly in¬ 
sulted and controlled. These moderate senti¬ 
ments formed the real source of De Lessart's 
fall. He was attacked on all sides—by the 
party of Narboifneand his h'ierids from rivalry 
—by Brissot and his followers from policy, and 
in order to remove a minister top much of a 
royalist for their purpose—by the Jacobins, 
from haired and revenge. Yet when Brissot 
condescended upon the following evidendb of 
his guilt, argument and testimony against him 
must have indeed been scarce. De Lessart, 
with the view of representing the present 
affairs of France under the most softened point 
of view to the Emperor, had assured him that 
the Constitution of 1791 was firmly adhered 
to by a majority of the nation. * Hear the 
atrocious calumniator!» said the accuser. nThe 
inference is plain. lie dares to insinuate the 
existence of a minority, which is not attached 
to the Constitution.» ' Another accusation, 


' This strange argnmeut remiodit as of an Essay read 
before a literary soeiety in dispraise of the east wind, 
which the author supported by quotations fraro every 
poent or popular work, iu which Eurus is die subject of 
iuveclive. The learned auditors sustained the first part 
of this inBirtion widi becoming fortitude, but dedined 
■ubmitting to the second, underalandJiig th.it the accom¬ 
plished author had there fortified himself by the nnmo- 
rons testimonies of almost all poets in favour of the west, 
qnd which, with logic similar to that of Monueur Brissot 
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which ia like manner was adopted as valid by 
the acclaomtion of the Assembly, was formed 
thus. A most horrible massacre bad taken 
place during the tumults which attended the 
union of Avignon with the kingdom of France. 
Vergniaud, the friend and colleague of Brissot, 
alleged, that, if the, decree of union had been 
early enough sent to Avignon, the dissensions 
would not have taken place, and he charged 
upohthe unhappy De Lessart, iliat he had not 
instantly transmitted the official intelligence. 
Now the decree of reunion was, as the orator 
knew, delayed on account of the King’s scru¬ 
ples to accede to what seeiucd an insasion of 
the territory of the churchy and, at any rate. 
It could no more have prevented the massacre 
of Avignon, which was conducted by that same 
Jourdun, cailedGoupe*t 4 te, the Bearded Man of 
the march to Versailles, than the subsequent 
massacre of Paris, perpetrated by similaragents. 
The orator well knew thi s; yet, with eloquence 
as lalse as his logic, he summoned the ghosts 
of the murdered from the glaci^re, in which 
their mangled remq|^$ had been piled, to bear 
witne^ a^inst the minister, to whose culpable 
negltfkk they owed their untimely fate. * All 
the while he was imploring for justice on the 
bead of a man, who was undeniably ignorant 

IP tbe teit, he regtrded ei indireci tettimonj egninit the 
«te»t wind . 
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and innocent of the crime, Vergniaud and hiB 
friends secretly meditated extending the man¬ 
tle of safety over the actual perpetrators of the 
massacre, by a decree of amnesty; so that the 
whole charge against De Lessart can only be 
termed a mixture of hypocrisy and cruelty. In 
the course of the same disCussioiT, Gonchon, 
an orator of the suburb of Saint Antoine, in 
which lay the strength of the Jacobin interest, 
had already pronounced sentence in the cause, 
at the very bar of the Assembly which was 
engaged in ti*ying it. « Royalty may be struck 
out of the Constitution,* said the demagogue, 
A but the unity of the Legislative Body defies 
the touch of time. Courtiers, ministers, kings, 
and their civil lists, may pass away, but the 
sovereignty of the people, and the pikes which 
enforce it, are perpetual.* 

This was touching the root of the matter. 
De Lessart was a royalist, though a timid and 
cautious one, and he was to be punished as an 
example Co such ministers as should dare to 
attach themselves to their sovereign and his 
personal interest. A decree of accusation was 
passed against him, and he was sent to Orleans 
to beltried before the High Court there. Other 
Royalists of distinction were committed to the 
same prison, and, in the fatal month of Sep¬ 
tember, 179X, were involved in the same 
dreadful fate. 

Petion, the Mayor of Paris, appeared next 
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day at the bar, at the head of the manicipality, 
to congratulate the Assembly on a great act of 
justice, which he declared resembled one of 
those thunder-storms by which nature puriRes 
the atmosphere from noxious vapours. The 
ministry was dissolved by this severe blow on 
one of the nN isest,*Bt least one of the most mo¬ 
derate, of its members. Narbonne, and the 
Constitutional party who had espoused his 
cause, were soon made sensible that he or they 
were to gain nothing by tlie impeachment, to 
which their intrigues led the way. Their 
claims to share the spoils of the displaced mi¬ 
nistry were passed over with contempt, and 
the King was compelled, in order to have the 
least chance of obtaining a bearing from the 
Assembly, to select his ministers from the Bris- 
sotin, or Girondist faction, who, though averse 
to the existence of a monarchy, and desiring a 
republic instead, had still somewhat more of 
principle and morals than the mere Revolu¬ 
tionists and Jacobins, who were altogether 
destitute of both. 

With the fall of De Lessart, all chance of 
peace-vanished, as indeed it had been gradual¬ 
ly disappearing before that event. Th*e de¬ 
mands of the Austrian court went now, when 
fiilly explained, so far back upon the Revolu¬ 
tion, that a peace negotiated upon such terms 
most have laid France and all its various par¬ 
ties (with the exception, perhaps, of a few of 
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tbe 6rstAs8efnbly)attbe foot of the sovereign, 
and, what might be more dangeious, at the 
mercy of the restored emigrants. The Em- 
perordcinanded the establishment of monar¬ 
chy in France,*OD the basis of the Royal’ De¬ 
claration of a 3 d June, 1789, which had been 
generally rejected by the Tiers Jttat when of¬ 
fered to them by the King. He farther de¬ 
manded the restoration of the effects of the 
Church, anff that the German princes hdving 
rights in Alsace and l.onainc should be re¬ 
placed in those rights, agreeably to the treaty 
of Westphalia. 

The Legislative Assembly received these 
extravagant terms as an insult on the national 
dignity ; and the King, wliatever might be his. 
sentiments a.^ an individual, could not, on this 


occasion, dispense with the duty his ufGce as ^ 
Constitutional Monarch imposed on him.— 
Louis, therefore, had the melancholy task of* 
proposing to an Assembly, filled with the ene¬ 
mies of his throne and person, a declaration of • 
war against Ins brother-in-law the Emperor, 
in his capacity of King of Hungary and Bohe¬ 
mia, involving, as matter of course, a civil war 
with his own two brothers, who had taken the 
field at the head of tliat part of his subjects 


from birth and principle the most enthusias¬ 
tically devoted to their sovereign's person, and 


aoih April, 1793. 
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who, if they had feults towards France, had 
ccMnmitted them in loye to him. 

The proposal was speedily agreed to by the 
Assembly; for the Constitutionalists saw their 
best remaining chance for p6wer was by oh> 
taining victory on the h’ontiers,—the Girond’ 
ists had need of war, as what must necessarily 
lead the way to an alteration in the constitu¬ 
tion, and the laying aside the regal govern- 
medt,—and the Jacobins, whose chief, Robes¬ 
pierre, had just objected enough to give him 
the character and credit of a prophet if any re¬ 
verses were sustained, resisted the war no 
longer, but remained armed and watchful, to 
secure the advantage of events as they might 
occur. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Deleais of the French on the Frootier.^Decay of the 
Forty of GonitiiutionalisU—They form the Club of 
Feoillans, and are diapemd by the Jacobins forcibly. 
The Mioiitry-*—Dumourier—Versatility of his Cblirac* 
ter.«»Breach of CotifiJence betwiit the King and his 
Ministers.—^Dissoluttoo of the Kinit*s Constitutional 
Guard.^Eztrartgant measures of the Jacobins^ 
Alarms of the Giroodistt.—Departmental army pro¬ 
posed.—King puts his Veto on the Decree, against 
Domourier s ncpresentations.—Decree against the Re¬ 
cusant Priests^King refuses il.—Letter of the Minis¬ 
ters to the King—He dismisses Roland, Clavi^ref and 
Serran—Dumourier, Duranton, and Lacoste, appoint¬ 
ed in tbeir stead.—King ratifies the Decree concerning 
the Departmental Army.—Dumoorier retorts against 
the late Ministers in the Assembly—Resigns, and de¬ 
parts for the Frontiers.—^New Ministers named from the 
CoDStitixtionalists.—Insurrection of the aoth of June— 
Anned Mob intrude into the Assembly—Thence into 
the Tuileriea—Assembly send a Deputation to the Pa- 
laco—And ihe Mob disperse*—La Payette repairs to 
Paris—Remonstratea^n foyour of the King—But is com¬ 
pelled to return to the Frontiers, and leave him to his 
fate.—Marseillois appear in Paris.—Duke of Bkuns- 
wick'a Manifesto.—Its Operation against the King. 

It ia not our purpose here to enter into any 
detail of military events. It is sufficient to 
say, that the first results of the war were more 
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disastrous than could have been expected, 
even from the want of discipline and state of 
mutiny in which this call to arms found the 
troops of France. If Austria, never quick at 
improving an opportunity, had possessed more 
forces on the Flemish frantier, or had even 
pressed ber,. 5 ucce 8 s with the troops she had, 
events might have occurred to influence, if not 
to alter, the fortunes of France and her King. 
They were inactive, however, and La Fayette,« 
who was at the head of the army, exerted him* 
self, not without effect, to rally the .spirits of 
the French, and infuse discipline and confi¬ 
dence into their ranks. But he was able to se¬ 
cure no success of so marked a character as to 
correspond with the reputation he had ac¬ 
quired in America; so that as the Austrians 
were few in number, and not very decisive in 
their movements, the war seemed to languish 
on both sides. 

In Paris, the absence of La Fayette had re¬ 
moved the main stay from the Constitutional 
interest, which were now nearly reduced to 
that state of oiiUity to which they had them¬ 
selves reduced'^e party, first of pure Iloyalists, 
and then that ot the Moderns, or friends’pf li- ‘ 
mited monarchy, in the first Assembly. The 
wealthier classes, indeed, continued a fruitless 
attachment to the Constitutionalists,, which 
gradually diminished with their decreased 
power to protect their friends. At length this 
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became so contemptible, that their enemies 
were emboldened to' venture upon an insult, 
which showed how little they were disposed 
to keep measures with a feeble adversary. 

Ainon{> other*plans, by which they hoped to 
counterpoise the omnipotence of die Jacobin 
Club, the Constitutionalist^ had established a 
counter association, termed, from its place of 
meeting, Les Fcuillans. In this Club,—which 
included about two hundred members of the 
Legislative Body, the ephemeral rival of the 
great jacobiuical forge in which the Bevolution* 
ists had their strength and fabricated their 
thunders,—"there was more eloquence, argu* 
raent, learning, and wit, than was necessary; 
but the Feuillaiis wanted the terrible power 
of exciting the popular passions, which the 
orators of the Jacobin Club possessed and 
wielded at pleasure. These opposed factions 
might be compared to two swords, of which 
one bad a gilded and ornamented hilt, but a 
blade formed of glass or other brittle sub¬ 
stance, while the brazen handle of the other 
corresponded in strength and coarseness to the 
steel of tlie weapon itself. When two such 
weapons come into collision, the consequence 
may be anticipated, and it was so with the op¬ 
posite clubs. The Jacobins, after many pre¬ 
paratory insults, went down upon and assailed 
their adversaries with open force, insulting and 
dispersing them with blows and violence; 
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whiie Potion, the Mayor of Paris, who was 
present on the occasion, consoled the fugitives, 
by assuring them that the law indeed protected 
them, but the people having pronounced 
against them, it was not for liitn to enforce the 
behests of the law in opposition to the will of 
that people, from whom the law originated. A 
goodly medicine for their aching bones! 

The Constitutional party, amidst their gene¬ 
ral Humiliation, had lostahnost all influence in 
the ministry, and could only communicate with 
the King underhand, and in asecret manner,— 
as if they had been in fact his friends and par¬ 
tisans, not the causes of, or willing consenters 
to, his present imprisoned and disabled condi¬ 
tion. Of six ministers, by whom De Lessart 
and his comrades had been replaced, the hus¬ 
band of Madame Roland, and two others, Ser- 
van and Clavidre, were zealous republicans; 
Duranton and Lacoste were moderate in their 
politics, but timorous in character; the sixth, 

, Dumoimier, who heldike war department, was 
the personal rival of Im Fayette, both in civil 
and military matters, and the enemy, there¬ 
fore, of the GonstituSional party. It is now, 
for the first time, tha't we mention one of those 
names renowned in military history, which had 
the address to attract Victory to the French 
banners, to which she long appeared to adhere 
without shadov.vof changing. Dumourier 
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passed early from the scene^ but left bis name 
strongly written in the annals of France. 

Dumourier was little in person, but full of 
viTacity and talent; a brave soldier, liaving dis¬ 
tinguished himself in the civil dissensions of 
Poland; an able and skilful intriguer, and well 
fitted toplay a conspicuous part in times of pub¬ 
lic confusion. He has never been supposed to 
possess any great firmness of principle, whether 
public or private; but a soldier's honour, add a 
soldier's frankness, together with the habits of 
good society, led him to contemn and hate the 
sordid treachery, cruelty, and cynicism of the 
Jacobins; \>hi]e his wit and common sense en¬ 
abled him to see through and deride the affect¬ 
ed and pedantic fanaticism of republican seal 
of the Girondists, who, be plainly saw, were 
amusing themselves with schemes to which the 
country of France, the age, and the state of man¬ 
ners, were absolutely opposed. Thus, he held 
the situation of minister at war,coquetting with 
all parties; wearing one evening in the Jacobin 
Club the red night-cap, which was the badge 
of breechless freedom, and the next, with bet¬ 
ter sincerity, advising the King how he might 
^void*the approaching evils; though the by¬ 
roads he pointed out were often too indirect to 
be trodden by the good and honest prince, to 
whom Providence bad, in Dumourier, assigned 
a counsellor better fitted to a less scrupulous 
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soverei{^. The Ring Devertheless reposed 
consider^le confidence in the general, ^vlJich, 
if notansvered with all the devotion of loyalty, 
was at least never betrayed. 

The Bepublican ministers Svere scarce qua> 
lified by tlieir talents, to assume'the air of Areo- 
pagites, or Boman tribunes. Iloland, by him* 
self, was hut a tiresome pedant, and he could 
not bring his wife to the cabinet council, 
although it is said she attempted to make her 
way to the ministerial dinners.' Hit col¬ 
leagues were of the same character, and af¬ 
fected in their intercourse with the King a 
stoical contempt of the forms of the court, 
although, in effect, these are like other conr^ 
tesies of society, which itcosts little to observe, 
and is brutal to neglect.* Besides petty insults 
of this sort, there was a total want of confi¬ 
dence on both sides, in the intercourse betwixt 
them and the King. If the ministers were 


* So ioji De Ferriiret, aod preC€nd8 tliat Madame Bo* 
land's pretensions to be presented at the ministenal par¬ 
ties being rojeeted, was the first breach to the amicable 
Qoderstandjng of the ministers. But nothing of this sort 
is to be found in Madarae Roland s Memoirs^ and we are 
cof^dent she would ham recorded ic^ had the faet beefv 
accorattf. 

^ When Boland^ whose dress v as somewhat like that of 
a qnaker^ appeared at court in shoe-strings, the usher 
approached him with a serare look, and addressed him, 
«How, sir, no backlcsU—Ah,« said Dumourier) who 
laughed at all aod at erery thing, • all is lost.* 
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desirous to penetrate bis sentiments on any 
particular subject, Louis evaded them by turn¬ 
ing the discourse on matters of vague and ge¬ 
neral import; and did be, on the other hand, 
press them to adopt any particular measure, 
they were cold and reserved, and excused them¬ 
selves under the shebcr of ^heir personal res- 
pooisibiiity. Indeed, how was it possible that 
confidence could cxistbetwixt the King and his 
Republican ministers, when the principal bb- 
ject of the latter was to procure the abolition 
of the regal dignity, and when the former was 
completely aware that such was their purpose? 

The first step adopted by the Actions of 
Girondists and Jacobins, who moved towards 
the same object side by side, though not band 
in liaad, was to deprive the King of a guard, 
assigned him by the Constitution, in lieu of his 
disbanded Gardes du Corps. It was, indeed, 
of doubtful loyalty, being partly levied from 
soldiers of the line, partly from the citizens, 
and imbued in many cases with the revolution¬ 
ary spirit of the day; but they were officered 
by persons selected for their attachment to the 
King, and even their name of Guards expressed 
^audmspiredan esprit decoTy^s, which might be 
formidable* Various causes of suspicion were 
alleged against this guard—that they kept in 
their barracks a white flag (which proved to be 
the ornament of a cake presented to them by 
the Dauphin)—that their sword-hijts were 
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formed into tbe feshioa of a cock, which an- 
nouDced some aDti*revolutioQary enigma—that 
attempts were made to alienate them from the 
Assembly, and fix their affections on the King. 
The guard contained severak spies, who bad 
taken that service for tbe purpose of betraying 
its secrets 19 the jacobins. Three or four of 
thesemen, produced at the bar, affirmed much 
that was, and much that was not true; and 
amfd the causes they had for distrusting the 
King, and their reasons for desiring to weaken 
him, tbe Assembly decreed tbe reduction of 
the Goustitutional Guard. The King was with 
difficulty persuaded not to oppose his ^eto, 
and was thus left almost totally undefended to 
the next blast of the revolutionary tempest. 

Every successive proceeding of the factions 
tended to show more strongly, that the storm 
was speedily to arise. The invention of the 
Jacobins exhausted itself in proposing and 
adopting revolutionary measures so extravaf 
gaot, that very shame prevented the Girondists 
from becoming parties to them. Such was the 
carrying the atrocious cut-throat Jourdan in 
triumph through the streets of Avignon, where 
he had piled eighty carcases into a glacidFe in' 
the course of one night. A less atrocious, bat 
not less insolent proceeding, was the feadl 
given in honour of the regiment of Ch&teau 
Vieuz, whose mutiny had been put down at 
Nancy by MotfdlBur de Bouilld, acting under 
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die express decree of the first Nationnf A«- 

In a word, understanding much Letter than 
the Brissotins the taste of the vulgar for what 
was most violent* gross, and exaggerated, the 
Jacobins purveyed tor them accordingly, filled 
their ears with the must incredihle reports, 
and gulled their eyes by the most absurd 
pageants. 

The Girondists, retaining some taste And 
some principle, were left far behind in the 
race of vulgar popularity, where he tliat throws 
o£f every mark of decency Lids most fair to 
gain the prise. They beheld with mortifica* 
cion feats which they could not emulate, and 
felt that their own assertions of their attach- 
ment to freedom, emphatic as they were, 
seemed cold and spiritless compared to the 
extravagant and flaming declamations of the 
Jaedhins. They regarded with envy the ad¬ 
vantages which their rivals acquired by . those 
exaggerated proceedings, and w'ere startled to 
find how far they were like to be outstripped 
by those uncompromising and unhesitating de- 
magogues. The Girondists became sensible 
‘ that* a struggle approached, in which, not* 
withstanding their strength in the Assembly, 
they must be vanquished, unless they could 
raise up some body of forces, entirely depend* 
ent on themselves, to be opposed in time of 
need to the Jacobin insurgents. This was 

> 4 - 
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indeed essentially necessary tu their personal 
safety, and to the stability of their power. If 
they looked to the National Guard, they found 
such of that body as were no longer attached 
to La Fayette, wearied of revdlutions, uninoved 
by the prospect of a republic, and only desi¬ 
rous to protect their shops and property. If 
they turned their eyes tu the lowerorders, and 
especially the suburbs, the myriads of pikemen 
wttich they could pour forth were all devoted 
to the Jacobins, from whom their leaders re¬ 
ceived orders and regular pay. 

The scheme of a departmental army was 
resorted to by the Girondists as the least stait- 
ling, yet most certain mode of bringing toge¬ 
ther a military force sufncieiit to support the 
schemes of the new administration. Five men 
w ere to be furnished by every canton in France, 
which would produce a body of 20,000 troops, 
to be armed and trained under the walls of 
Paris. This force was to serve as a central 
army to reinforce the soldiers on the frontier, 
and maintain order in th^^pital, as occasion 
should demand. 'The meflUre, proposed by 
the Girondists, was unexpectedly furthered by 
the Jacobins, who plainly saw, that through'' 
the means of their affiliated societies, which 
existed in every canton, they would he able to 
dictate the choice of so laige a part of the 
departmental army, that, when assembled, it 
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should add to the power of their insurrection¬ 
ary bands at Paris, instead of controlling them. 

The citizens of Paris were disposed to con¬ 
sider this concourse of undisciplined troops 
under the walls of the city as dangerous to its 
safety, and an insult to the National Guard, 
hitherto thought adequate to thfe defence of 
the metropolis. They petitioned the Assem¬ 
bly against the measure, and even invoke(| the 
Ring to r^ect the decree, when it should pass 
through that body. 

To this course Louis was himself sufficiently 
inclined, for neither he nor any one doubted 
that the real object of the Girondists was to 
bring together such an army, as would enable 
them to declare their beloved republic without 
fear of La Fayette, even if he should find him¬ 
self able to bring the army which he com¬ 
manded to his own sentiments on the subject. 

Dumourier warned Louis against following 
this course of direct opposition to the Assem¬ 
bly. He allowed, that the ultimate purpose 
of the proposal was evident to every thinking 
person, but still its ostensible object being the 
protection of the country and capital, tbe.Ring, 
he said, would, in the eyes of the vulgar, be 
regarded as a favourer of the foreign invasion, 


if he objected to a measure represented as es¬ 
sential to the protection of Paris. lie under¬ 


took, as Minister of War, that as fast as a few 
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hundreds of the departmental forces arrived, 
be would have.them refjimented and dismissed 
to the frontier, where their assistance was more 
necessary than at home. But all his remon- 

"^4 ^14 

straiices on this subject were in vain. Louis 
resolved at all risks to place his Feto on the 
measure, fie probably relied on the feelings 
of the National Guard, of which one or two 
divkiions were much attached to him, while 
the dispositions of the whole had been cer¬ 
tainly ameliorated, from their fear of fresh 
confusion by meaus of these new levies. Per¬ 
haps, also, the King could not bring himself at 
once to trust the versatile disposition of Dit- 
mourier, whose fidelity, however, we see no 
reason for suspecting. 

Another renewed point of discussion and 
disagreement betwixt the Ring and his minis¬ 
ters, respected the recusant clergy. A decree 
was passed in the Assembly, tliat such priests 
as might be convicted of a refusal to subscribe 
the oath to the civil Constitution, should be 
liable to deportation. This was a point of con* 
science with Louis, and was probably brought 
forward in order to hasten him into a resigna¬ 
tion of the crown. He stood firm accordingly. * 
Sind determined to oppose his f^eto to this 
decree also, in spite at once of all the argu¬ 
ments which the worldly prudence of Du- 
motiriep could object, and of the urgency of 
the Republican ministers. 
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The finn refusal of the King disconcerted 
the measures of the Girondist counsellors. Ma¬ 
dame Roland undertook to make the too scru¬ 
pulous monarch see the errors of his ways; 
and composed, *in name of her husband and 
two of his colleagues, a long letter, to which 
Dumourier and the other ttvo refused to place 
their names. It was written in what the Ci- 
toyenne termed an austere tone of troth ;^that 
is to say, without any of the usual marks of 
deference and respect, and with a harshness 
calculated to jur all the feelings, affectionate 
or religious, of him whom they still called 
King. Alas! the severest and most offensive 
truths, however late in reaching the ears 
of powerful and prosperous monarchs, make 
themselves sternly loud to those princes 
\\ho ore captive and unfriended. Louis 
might have replied to this rude expostula¬ 
tion like the knight who received a blow from 
an enemy when he was disarmed, and a pri¬ 
soner,—«There is little bravery in this nou'.« 
The King, however, gave way to his resent¬ 
ment as far as he could. He dismissed Roland 
and tlie other two ministers, and with diRiculty 
' prevailed on Dumourier, Duranton,- and T^- 
coste, to retain their situations, and endeavour 
to supply the plai e of those whom he had de¬ 
prived of office; but he was obliged to purchase 
their adherence, by ratifying the decree con¬ 
cerning the federal or departmentak-«tny of 
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twenty thousand men, on condition that they 
^ould rendezvous at Soissons, not at Paris. 
On the decree against the priests, his resolu¬ 
tion continued unmoved, and immovable. 
Thus Religion, which had for half a century 
been so slightly regarded in France, at length 
interposed her in&uence in deciding the fate 
of the King and the kingdom. 

*^6 three discarded ministers affected to 
congratulate each other on being released from 
scenes so uncongenial to their republican vir¬ 
tues and sentiments, as the antO'chamhers of a 
court, where men were forced to wear buckles 
instead of shoe-strings, or undergo the frowns 
of ushers and masters of ceremonies, and where 
patriotic tongues were compelled to practise 
court-language, and to address a being of the 
same flesh and blood as their own, with the 
titles of Sire, and your Majesty. The unhappy 
pedants were not long in learning that there 
ere constraints worse to undergo than the eti¬ 
quette of a court, and sterner despots to be 
found in the ranks of a republic, than the good- 
humoured and lenient Louis. As soon as dis¬ 
missed, they posted to the Assembly, to claim 
the applause due to suffering virtue, and to* 
exhibit their letter to those for whose ears it 
was really written—the sympathising demo¬ 
crats and the tribunes. 

They were accordingly, as victims of their 
demotiMtic 4Mii received with acclamation; 
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but the triumph of those who bestowed it was 
unexpectedly qualified and diminished. Du- 
mourier, w ho spoke fluently, and had collected 
proofs for such a moment, overwhelmed the 
Assembly by a charge of total neglect and in* 
capacity, against Roland and his two colleagues. 
He spoke of unrecriiited armies, nngarrisoned 
forts, unprovided commissariats, in a tone 
which compelled the Assembly to receiv^ his 
denunciations against his late associates in the 
ministry. 

But although his unpleasant and threatening 
communications made amomentary impression 
on the Assembly, almost in spite of themselves, 
the wilv and variable orator saw that he could 
only maintain his ground as minister, by pro* 
cimiug, if possible, the assent of the King to 
the decree against the recusant clergy. He 
made a final attempt, along with his ephemeral 
colleagues; stated his conviction, that the re^ 
fusal of the King, if persisted in, would be the 
cause of insurrection; and, finally, tendered 
his resignation, in case their urgent advice 
should be neglected. «Think not to terrify 
me by threats,» replied Louis. nMyresolu- 
*tion is fixed.w Dumouricr was not a man to 


perish under the ruins of the throne which he 
could not preserve. His resignation tvas again 
tendered and accepted, not without marks of 
sensibility on the King's part and his own; and 
having thus saved a part of his credit with the 
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Assembly, who respected bis talents, and de¬ 
sired to use them against the invaders, he de¬ 
parted from Paris to the frontiers, to lead the 
van among the French victors. 

Louis was now left to the pitiless storm of 
revolution, without the assistance of any one 
who could rn the Heast assist him in piloting 
through tlie tempest. The few courtiers—or, 
mu^h better named—the few ancient and at¬ 
tached friends, who remained around his per> 
son, possessed neither talents nor influence to 
aid him; they could but lament his misfortunes 
and share bis ruiu. He himself expressed a 
deep conviction, that his death was near at 
band, yet the apprehension neither altered his 
firmness upon points to which he esteemed 
his conscience was party, nor changed the ge¬ 
neral quiet placidity of his temper. A negotia¬ 
tion to resign his crown was, perhaps, the only 
mode which remained, affording even a chance 
to avert his fate; but the days of deposed 
monarchy are seldom long, and no pledge could 
have assured Louis that any terms which the 
Girondists might grant, would have been rati¬ 
fied by their sterner and uncompromising rivals 
jir the Jacobin party. These men had ^een^ 
determined to make his body the step to 
4lieir iniquitous power. They affected to feel 
for the cause Qf die people, with the zeal which 
goes to slaying. They had heaped upon the 
crown, and its unhappy wearer, all the guilt 
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and all the misfortunes of the Revolution; it 
was incumbent on them to show that they were 
serious in their charge, by rendering Louis a 
sin-offering for the nation. On the whole, it 
was the more kiqgly part not to degrade him¬ 
self by his own voluntary act, but to await the 
period uUich was to close at once his life and 
his reign. He named his last ministry from 
the dispirited remnants of the Constitutional 
party, which still made a feeble and unstip- 
ported struggle against the Girondists and 
Jacobins in the Assembly. They did not long 
enjoy their precarious office. 

The factions last named were now united in 
the purpose of precipitating the King from his 
throne by actual and direct force, '{'he voice 
of the Girondists Vergniaud had already pro¬ 
claimed in the Assembly. «Terror,» he said, 
nmiist, in the name of the people, hurst its 
way into yonder palace, whence she has so 
often sallied forth at the command of mo- 
narchs. v 

Though the insurrection was resolved upon, 
and thus openly announced, each faction was 
jealous of tlie force which the other was to 
^mplpy, and apprehensive of the use which 
might be made of it against themselves, after 
the conquest was obtained. But, however 
suspicious of each other, they were still more 
desirous of their common object, the destruc¬ 
tion of the throne, and the erection of a re- 

VOL. I. 15 
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public, which the Brissotios supposed they 
could hold uudcr their rule, and which the 
Jacobins were determined to retain under their 
misrule. An insurrection was at length ar¬ 
ranged, which had all the character of that 
which brought the King a prisoner from Ver¬ 
sailles, the Jacobins being the prime movers of 
their desperate followers, and the actors on both 
occasions; while the Girondists, on the aoth 
June, 179a, hoped, tike the Constitutional¬ 
ists on the Cth October, 1789, to gain the ad¬ 
vantage of the enterprise which their own 
force would liave been unable to accomplish. 
The community, or magistracy, of Paris, which 
wasentirely under thedominion of Robespierre, 
Danton, and the Jacobins, had been long pro¬ 
viding for such an enterprise, and under pre¬ 
text that they were arming the lower classes 
against invasion, had distributed pikes and 
other weapons to the rabble, who were to be 
used on this occ*asion. 

On the 20th June, the sans-culottes of the 
suburbs of Saint Mar^eaii and Saint Antoine 
a ssembled together, armed with pikes, scythes, 
hay-forks, and weapons of every description, 
whether those actually forged for the destruc-, 
tion of mankind, or those which, invented for 
peaceful purposes, are readily converted by 
popular fury into offensive arms. They seem¬ 
ed, notwithstanding their great numl^rs, to 
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act under authority, and amid their cries, their 
songs, their dances, and the wild intermixture 
of grotesque and fearful ravel, appeared to 
move by command, and to act with an unani¬ 
mity that gave the effect of order to tliat which 
was in itself confusion. They were divided 

into bodies, and had their leaders. Standards 

% 

also were displayed, carefully selected to ex¬ 
press the characterand purpose of the wretches 
who were assembled under them. One en^gn 
was a pair of tattered breeches, with the motto, 
« f^ivent ics Sans-culottes.v Another ensign- 
bearer, dressed in black, carried on a long pole 
a hug's haslet, that is, part of the entrails of 
that animal, still bloody, with the legend, uLa 
fressui'e d'un Aristocrate.* This formidable 
assemblage was speedily recruited by the mob 
of Paris, to an immense multitude, whose lan- 
guage, gestures, and appearance, all combined 
to announce some violent catastrophe. 

The terrified citizens, afraid of general pil¬ 
lage, concentrated themselves,—not to defend 
the King or protect the Legislative Assembly, 
but for the preservation of the Palais Royal, 
where the splendour of the shops was most 
iikely to attract the cupidity of the sans-cu- 
lottes. A strong force of armed citizens 
guarded all the avenues to this temple of 
Mamm on, and, by excluding the insurgents 
from its precincts, showed what they could 
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have done for the Hall of the Legislature, or 
the palace of the monarch, had the cause of 
either found favo.ur in their eyes. 

The insurrection rolled on to the Hall of 
the Assembly, surrounded the alarmed depu¬ 
ties, and filled with araied men every avenue 
of approach; talked of a petition which they 
meant to present,and demanded to file through 
the Hall to display the force by which it'was 
supported. The terrified members had no¬ 
thing better to reply, than by a request that the 
insurgents should only enter the Assembly by 
u representative deputation—at least that, 
coming in a body, they should leave their arms 
behind. The formidable petitioners laughed 
at both proposals, and poured through the 
Hall, shaking in triumph their insurrectionary 
weapons. The Assembly, meanwhile, made 
rather an ignoble figure; and their attempts to 
preserve an outward appearance of indiffe¬ 
rence, and even of cordiality towards their 
fold and frightful visitants, have been aptly 
compared to a band of wretched comedians, 
endeavouring to mitigate the resentment of a 
brutal ^nd incensed audience.' 


‘ irtety be alleged in excuse, that the AssemUy ha<L^ 
110 f^esonree but submission. Yet, brave men in similar 
circumstances have, by a timely exertion of spirit, averted 
similar insolencies. When the furious Anti-Gaiholir 
mob was in possession of the avenues to, and eveu the 
lobbies of, the House of Commons, in 1780, General 
Cosmo Gordon, a member of the House, went up lo the 
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From the Hall of the Assembly, the populace 
rushed totheTuileries. Preparations had been 
made for defence, and sevevl bodies of troops 
were judiciously placed, who, with the ad¬ 
vantages afforded by the grates and walls, 
might have defended their posts against the 
armed rabble which approached. Put there 
was neither union, loyalty, nor energy, in those 
to whom the defence was intrusted, nor did 
the King, by placing himself at tlieir liead, at¬ 
tempt to give animation to their courage. 

The National Guards drew off at the com¬ 
mand of the two municipal officers, decked 
with their scarfs of office, who cliargcd them 
not to oppose the will of the people. The 
grates were dashed to pieces with sledge ham¬ 
mers. The gates of the {>alace itself were 
shut, but the rabble, turning a cannon upon 
them, compelled entrance, and those apart¬ 
ments of royal magnificence, so long the prid(‘ 


uufoitunate uobleman uotler whose gQuIaiice tlicy were 
supposed to act, and addressed him thus: « My lord, is it 
your purpose to bnn(; your ras 
House of Commons?—for if so, I apprise you, that the 
Lostani one of them enters, I pass toy sword, not lliroufrii 
bt)dy, bat your lordship’s.* The hint waa sufficient, 
and the tnob was directed to another quarter. Undoubl* 
ediy there were, in the French Legislative Assembly, men 
capable of conjuring down the storm they had raised, and 
who might have been moved to do so, had any man of 
courage made them directly and personally responsible 


rally adherents into the 


for the consequences. 
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of France, were laid open to the multitude, 
like those of Troy to her invaders;— 

Apparet domns iiitos, et atria looga patescnnt, 
Apparent Priami ct veterum penetralia re{pitn.' 

The august palace of the proud house of 
Boui'bon lay tlius exposed to the rude gaze, 
and vulgar tread, of a brutal and ferocious 
rabble. Who dared have prophesied such an 
event to the royal founders of this stately pile, 
to tfie chivalrous Henry of Navurre, or tl>e 
magnificent Louis XIV.!—The door of the 
apartment entering into the vestibule was 
opened by the hands of Louis himself, the 
ill-fated representative of this lofty line. ' He 
cscapty.l with difficulty the thrust of a bayonet, 
made as the door was in the act of expanding. 
There were around him a handful of courtiers, 
and a few of the grenadiers of-the Xatioual 
Guard, belonging to the .section of Filles Saint 

' has expanded these ina(jniftcent lines^ tvilb* 

out oxprcssin{7 cniJreJy eitlier their liioral nieaninf' or 
their spiiit. But he has added, as usual, beautiful ideas 
of his own, erjuallf applicable to the scene described io 
the text; 

Attighty breach is niadc^ the rooms conceard « 
Appear, ami all the palace ts reveaFd; 

The halls of audience, and of public state, 

And where the lovely qiaeeo iu secret sate; 

Arm'd soldiers now by trcmblinf^ maids are seen, 
With not a door, and scarce a space between* 

B^pk II. 
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Thomas, which had been always distinguished 
for fidelity. They hurried and almost forced 
the King into the cmbrailjjre of a window, 
erected a sort of barricade in front with tables, 
and stood beside him as his defenders. The 
crowd, at tlieir first entrance, levelled their 
pikes at Madame Klizabeth, whom they mistook 
for the Queen. « Why did you undeceive 
them?* said the heroic princess to those around 
her—nit might have saved the life of my sister, m 
E ven the insurgents were affected by this trait 
of heroism. They had encountered none of 
those obstacles which chafe, such minds, and 
make them thirsty of blood, and it would seem 
that their leaders hud not received decided 
orders, or, liaving received them, did not think 
the time served for their execution. The in¬ 
surgents defiled through the apartments, and 
passed the King, now joined by the Queen 
with her children. The former, though in the 
utmost personal danger, would not be separated 
from her husband, exclaiming, that her post ^ 
was by his side; the latter were weeping with 
terror at a scene so horrible. 

The people seemed moved, or rather their 
puipose was deprived of that energetic unani¬ 
mity which had hitherto carried them so far. 
Some shouted against the veto^some against 
the unconstitutional priests, some more mo¬ 
destly called out for lowering the price of 
bread and butcher*meat. One of them fluTig 
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a red cap to the Ring, who quietly drew it 
upon his head; another offered him a bottle, 
and commanded l^'ui to drink to the Motion. 
Mo glass could be had, and he was obliged to 
drink out of the bottle. These incidents are 
grotesque and degrading, but they are redeem¬ 
ed by one of much dignity. nFear nothing, 
Sire,« said one of the faithful grenadiers of the 
Mational Guard who defended him. The King 
took his h.and, and pressing it to his heart, re¬ 
plied, ((Judge yourself if 1 fear.» 

Various leaders of the Republicans were 
present at this extraordinary scene, in the 
apartments, or in the garden, and expressed 
themselves according to their various senti¬ 
ments. (( Wliat a figure they have made of 
him with the red uight-cap and the bottle!» 
said Manuel, tlie Procurcur of the Commune 
of Paris.—«\Vhat a magnificent spectacFblu 
said tiie artist David, looking out upon the 
tumultuary sea of pikes, agitated by fifty thou¬ 
sand hands, as they rose and sunk, welked 
and waved; — > Tremble, tremble, tyrants !»— 
tt They are in a fair train,* said the fierce 
(jvorsas; « we shall soon see their pikes gar¬ 
nished with several heads.* The crowds who 
thrust forward into the palace and the pre¬ 
sence were pressed together till the heat in¬ 
creased almost to suRbeation, nor did there 
appear any end to the confusion. 

Late and slow, the Legislative Assembly did 
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at length send a deputation of twenty-hve 
members to the palace. The arrival put an 
end to the tumult; for ^tion, the Mayor of 
Paris, and the other authorities, who had 
hitherto been ^ell nigh passive, no%v exerted 
themselves to clear away the armed populace 
from the palace and gardens, and were so 
readily obeyed, that h was evideht that similar 
efforts would have entirely prevented the in¬ 
surrection. The « poor and virtuous people,» 
as Robespierre used to call them, with an 
affected unction of pronunciation, retired for 
once with their pikes unbloodied, not a little 
marvelling why tlicy had been called together 
for such a harmless purpose. 

That a mine so formidable should have ex¬ 
ploded without effect, gave some momentary 
advantages to the party at whose safety it was 
aimed. Meu of worth exclaimed against the 
infamy of such a insult to the Crown, 

while it was still called a Constitutional au¬ 


thority. Men of substance dreaded the re¬ 
currence of such acts of revolutionary violence, 
and the .commencement of riots, which were 


likely to end in pillage. Petitions were pre¬ 
sented to the Assembly, covered with the 
names of thousands, praying that the leaders 
of the insurgents should be brought to punish¬ 
ment; while the King demanded, in a tone 
which seemed to appeal to France and to 
Europe, some satisfaction for his insulted dig- 
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■futjt the yiolatton of his palace, and the 
' danger of his person. But La Fayette^ at the 
head of an army w^se affections he was sup¬ 
posed to possess, was the most formidable 
intercessor. He had two or three days be¬ 
fore transmitted to the Assembly a letter, or 
rather a remonstance, in which, speaking in 
the name of the ariiiy, as well as his own, he 
expressed the highest dissatisfaction with the 
recent events at Paris, complaining of the 
various acts of violation of the constitution, 
and the personal disrespect offered to the King. 
This letter of itself had been accounted an 
enormous offence, both by the Jacobins and 
the Girondists; but the tumult of the 20th of 
June roused the general to holder acts of 
intercession. 

On the aSth of the same month of June, all 
parties heard with as much interest as anxiety, 
that General La -Fayette was in Paris, lie 
came, indeed, only with a part of his staff. 
Had he brought with him a moderate body 
of troops upon whom be could have absolutely 
depended, his presence so supported, in addi¬ 
tion to his influence in l^ris, M;uuld have set¬ 
tled the point at issue. But the general might 
hesitate to diminish the French army then in 
front of the enemy, and by doing so to take 
on himself the responsibility of what might 
happen in his absence; or, as it appeared from 
subsequent events, he may not have dared to 
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repose the necessary confidence in any corps 
of his army, so completely had they been 
imbued with the revolih|(pnary spirit. Still 
his arrival, thus slightly attended, indicated a 
confidence in his own resources, which was 
calculated to strike the opposite party with 
anxious apprehension. 

lie appeared at the bar of the Assembly, 
and addressed the inemhcrs in a strain of 


decision which had not been lately heaad on 
the part of thuM* w lio pleaded the royal cause 
in that place, lie denounced the authors of 
the violence coniiuiltcd on the aoth of June, 
declared that several corps of his army had 
addressed him, and that he came to express 
their horror as well ns his own at the rapid 
progress of faction; and to demand that such 
measures should be taken as to ensui*e the 


defenders of France, that while they were 
shedding their blood on the frontiers, the 
Constitiition, for w hich they combated, should 
not be destroyed by traitors in the interior. 
This speech, delivered by a man of great 
courage and redoubted iufluence, had consi¬ 
derable effect.^ The Girondists, indeed, pro¬ 
posed to inquire, whether La Fayette had 
permission from the Minister of War to leave 
the command of his army; and sneeringly 
affirmed, that the Austrians must needs have 
retreated from the frontier, since the general 
of the French army had returned to Paris: but 
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a considerable majority preferred the motion 
of the Constitutionalist Ramond, who, eulo> 
poising La Fayette a^he eldest son of Liberty, 
proposed an inquiry into the causes and ob- 
ject of those factious proceedings of which he 
had complained. 

Thus happily commenced I.<a Fayette's dar¬ 
ing enterprise \ but those by whom he expect¬ 
ed to be supported did not rally around him. 
To disperse the Jacobin Club was probably his 
object, but no sufficient force gathered about 
him to encourage the attempt. He ordered 
for the next day a general review of the Na¬ 
tional Guards, in hopes, doubtless, tliat the) 
would liavc recognized the voice which they 
had obeyed with such unanimity of submis* 
sion; but this civic force was by no means in 
the state in which he hud left them at his 
departure. The several corps of grenadiers, 
which were chiefly drawn from the more opu¬ 
lent classes, liad been, under pretence of the 
general principle of equality, melted down and 
united with those composed of men of an 
inferior description, and who bad a more 
decided revolutionary tendenoy. Many offi¬ 
cers, devoted to La Fayette and the Constku- 
tion, had been superseded; and the service 
was, by studied contumely and ill usage, ren¬ 
dered disgusting to those who avowed the 
same sentiments, or displayed any remaining 
attachment to the sovereign. By such means 
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Potion, the Mayor of Paris, bad now authority 
enough with the civic army to prevent the 
review from taking plac^ A few grenadiers 
of different sections did indeed muster, but 
their number v^as so small that they dispersed 
in haste and alarm. 

Tlic Girondists and Jacohins, closely united 
nr this crisis, began to take heart, yet dared 
not on ilieir part venture to arrest the genera). 
Meantime La Favettc saw no other means of 
saving the King than to propose his anew 
attempting an escape from Paris, which lie 
offered to further by every means in his power, 
'riic plan was discussed, hut dismissed in con> 
iterjuence of the Queen's prejudices against La 
Fayette, whom, not unnaturally (chough as far 
as regarded intention certainly unju.stly), she 
"egardod us the original author of the King's 
inisrortunes. After two days' lingering in 
La Fayette found it necessary to return 
to the army w hich he commanded, and leave 
the King to his fate. 

Lit Fayette's conduct on this occasion may 
always be opposed to any aspersions thrown 
on his character at the commencement of the 
Ile.volutiun; for, unquestionably, in June, 1793, 
he exposed hi.s own life to the most imminent 
danger in order to protect that of the King, 
and the existence of royalty. Yet he must 
himself have felt a lesson, which his fate may 
teach to others; how perilous, namely, it is, to 
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set example of violent and revolutionary 
counes, and what dangerous precedents such 
rashness may a^orf^ to those who use similar 
means for carrying events to still farther extre> 
mities. The march to Versailles, Gtli October, 
1789, in which La Fayette to a certain degree 
co-operated, and of which he reaped all the 
immediate advantage, had been the means of 
placing Louis in that precarious situation from 
whidh he was now so generously anxious to 
free him. It was mo less La Fayette's own 
act, by means of his personal aide-de-camp, to 
bring back the person of the King to Paris 
from Varennes; whereas he was now recom¬ 
mending, and offering to further his escape, 
by precisely such measures as his interference 
had then thwarted. 

Notwithstanding the low state of the royal 
party, one constituted authority, amongst so 
many, bad the courage to act offensively on 
the weaker and the injured side. The Direc- 
I tory of the Department (or province) of Paris, 
declared against the mayor, imputed to him 
the blame of the scandalous excesses of the 
aoth of June, and suspended him and Manuel, 
the procureur of the Community of Paris, 
from their offices. This judgment was af¬ 
firmed by the King. But, under the protect' 
tion of 4 be Girondists and Jacobins, Potion 
appealed to the Assembly, where the demon 
of discord teemed now let loose, as the ad- 
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vBDtage was contended for by at least tiuree 
piffties, avowedly discing from each other, to* 
gather with innumerahl^ubdivisions of opi> 
nion. And yet, in the midst of such compli¬ 
cated and divided interests, su(di various and 
furious passions, two individuals, a lady and a 
bishop, undertook to restore general concord, 
and, singular to cell, they had a momentary 
success. Olympia de Gouges was an ardent 
lover of liberty, but she united with this*pas- 
sion an intense feeling of devotion, and a turn 
like that entertained by our friends the Qua¬ 
kers, and other sects who affect a transcen¬ 
dental love of the human kind, and interpret 
the doctrines of Christian morality in the most 
strict and literal sense. This person had sent 
abroad several publications, recommending to 
all citizens of France, and the deputies e^e- 
cialiy of tlie Assembly, to throw aside per¬ 
sonal views, and form a brotherly and general 
union with heart and hand, in the service of 
the public. 

The same healing overture, as it would have 
been called in the civil dissensions of England, 
was brought before the Assembly,’ and re- 
cot^roended by the constitutional Bishop of 
Lyons, the Abhe Lamonrette. This good- 
ifttured orator affected to see, in the divisions 
which rent the Assembly to pieces, only the 


‘ 9th July. 
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result of an unfortunate error—a mutual mis> 
iinderstandingof each other's meaning. «You»m 
he said to the Republican members, « are afraid 
of an undue attachment to aristocracy; you 
dread the introduction of the^English system 
of two Chambers into the Constitution. You ' 
of the right hand, on the contrary, miscon¬ 
strue your peaceful and ill-understood bre¬ 
thren, so far as to suppose them capable of re¬ 
nouncing monarchy, as established by \he 
Constitution. What then remains to extin¬ 
guish these fatal divisions, but for each party 
to disown the designs falsely imputed to them, 
and for the Assembly united to swear anew 
their devotion to the Constitution, as it has 
been bequeathed to us by the Constituent 
Assembly!» 

This speech, wonderful as it may seem, had 
the effect of magic; the deputies of every fac¬ 
tion, Royalist, Constitutionalist, Girondist, Ja¬ 
cobin, and Orleanist, rushed into each other's 
arms, and mixed tears with the solemn oaths 
by which they renounced the innovations sup¬ 
posed to be imputed to them. The King was 
sent for to enjoy this spectacle of concord, so 
strangely and so unexpectedly renewed. ,But 
the feeling, though strong,—-and it might be 
with many overpowering for the moment,— 
was but like oil spilt on the raging sea, or 
rather like a shot fired across the waves of a 
tprrent* hich, though it counteracts them by 
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its momentary impulse, cannot for a second 
alter their course. The fBCtions, like Le Sage's 
demons, detested each mher the more for 
having been compelled to embrace, and from 
the name and cogntry of the benevolent bishop, 
the scene was long called, in ridicule, leBaiser 
d'/imoxirette. and la Bcvonciliation Noi'mande. 

The next public ceremony Stowed bow 
little party spirit had been abated by this sin¬ 
gular scene. The King's acceptance o^ the 
Constitution was repeated ‘in the Champ de 
Mars before the Federates, or deputies sent up 
to represent the various departments of France; 
and the figure made by the King during that 
pageant formed a striking and melancholy 
parallel with his actual condition in the state. 
'VVith hair powdered and dressed, with clothes 
embroidered in the ancient court-fashion, sur¬ 
rounded and crowded unceremoniously by 
men of the lowest rank, and in the most 
wretched garbs, he seemed something belong¬ 
ing to a former age, hut which in the present ^ 
has lost its fashion and value. He was con¬ 
ducted to tlie Champ de Mars under a strong 
guard, and by a circuitous route, to avoid the 
insults of the multitude, who dedicated their 
applauses to the Girondist Mayor of Paris, ex¬ 
claiming « Potion or Death!* When be as¬ 
cended the altar to go through the ceremo¬ 
nial of the day, all were struck with the re¬ 
semblance to a victim led to sacrifice, and^be 

i 5 . 
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Queen so much so, that she exclaimed and 
nearly fainted. A fe^rv children alone called, 
Five le Roi! This was the last time Louis was 
seen in public until he mounted the scaffold. 

The departure of La Fayqtte renewed the 
courage of the Girondists, and they proposed 
a decree of impeacliment against him in the 
Assembly; But the spirit which the general's 
presence had awakened was not yet extinguish* 
ed; and his friends in the Assembly undertook 
liis defence wiili a degree of unexpected cou¬ 
rage, which alarmed their antagonists. Nor 
could their fears be termed groundless. The 
Constitutional general might inarcli his army 
upon Paris or he might make some accom¬ 
modation with the foreign invaders, and 
receive assistance from them to accomplish 
such a purpose. It seemed to the Girondists, 
that no time was to be lost. They determined 
not to trust to the Jacobins, to whose want of 
resolution they seem to have ascribed the 
failure of the insurrection on the aoth of June. 
They resolved upon occasion of the next ef¬ 
fort, to employ some part of that departmental 
force, which was now approaching Paris in 
straggling bodies, under the name of Fede¬ 
rates. The affiliated clubs had faithfully obey¬ 
ed the mandates of the parent society of the 
Jacobins, by procuring that the roost staunch 
and exalted Revolutionists should be sent on 
thff service. These men, or the greater part 
pf them, chose to visit Paris, rather than to 
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pass Straight to their rendezvous at Soissons. 
As they believed tliemsSl^cs the armed repre¬ 
sentatives of the country, they behaved with 
nil the insolence which the consciousness of 
bearing arms gines to those who are unaccus¬ 
tomed to discipline. They walked in large 
bodies in the Garden of .the Tuileries, and 
when any persons of the royal family appear¬ 
ed, they insulted the ladies with obscene lan¬ 
guage and indecent songs, the men witlf Ae 
most hideous threats. The Girondists re¬ 
solved to frame a force, which might be called 
their own, out of such formidable materials. 

Rarbaroiix, one of the most enthusiastic ad- 
niirers of the Revolution, a youth like the Seid 
of Voltaire's tragedy, filled with the most de¬ 
voted enthusiasm for a cause of which be never 
suspected the truth, offered to bring up a bat¬ 
talion of Federates fronk his native city of Mar¬ 
seilles, men, as he describes them, who knew 
how to die, and who, as it proved, understood 
at least as well how to kill. In raking up the 
disgusting history of mean and bloody-minded 
demagogues, it is impossible not to dwell on 
the contrast afforded by the generous and self- 
> devoted character of Barbarous, who, young, 
handsome, generous, noble-minded, and dis¬ 
interested, sacrificed bis family-happiness, his 
fortune, and finally his life, to an enthusiastic 
though mistaken zeal for the liberty of bis 
country. He bad become &om the commenear 
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ment of the Revolution one of its greatest 
champions at Mars^fies, where it had been 
forwarded and opposed by all the fervour of 
faction^ influenced by the southern sun. He 
had admired the extravagant v;ritings of Marat 
and Robespierre; but when he came to know 
them personally, ite was disgusted with their 
low sentiments and savage dispositions, and 
went to worship Freedom amongst the Giron- 
7 !T?t'%, where her shrine was .ser>ed by the fair 
and accomplished Cituyenne Roland. 

Tlie Marscillois, besides the advantage of 
this enthusiastic leader, marched to the air of 
the finest hymn to which liberty or the Revo¬ 
lution had yet given birth. 'J'hey appeared in 
Paris, where it had been agreed between the 
Jacobins and the Girondists, that tlie strangers 
should be welcomed by the fraternity of the 
suburbs, and whatever other force the factions 
could command. Thus united, they were tn 
march to secure the municipality, occupy the 
bridges and principal posts of the city with de> 
tached parties, wliile the main body should 
proceed to form an encampment in the Garden 
of the Tuileries, where the conspirators had no 
doubt they should find themselves sufflciently ■ 
powerful to exact the King's resignation, or 
declare his forfeiture. 

This ^Ibd failed through the cowardice of 
Santen^^he chief leader of the insurgents of 
4 ft suburbs, who had engaged to meet the 
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Marseillois with forty thousand men. Very 
few of the promised anNiiiaries appeared; but 
the undismayed Marseillois, though only abotit 
five hundred in number, inarched through 
the city to the terror of the inhabitants, their 
keen black eyes seeming to seek out aristocratic 
victims, and their songs pprtaking of the wild 
Moorish character that lingers in the south of 
Fiance, denouncing vengeance on kings, 
priests, and nobles. 

In theTuileries the Federates fi:ccd a quarrel 
on some grenadiers of the National Guard, 
who were attached to the Constitution, and 


giving instant way to their habitual impetuc^ 
sity, attacked, defeated, and dispersed them. 
In the riot, d'Epreinenil, who had headed the 
opposition to the will of the King in Parlia¬ 
ment, which led the way to the Convocation of 
Estates, and who had been once the idol of 
the people, but now had become the object of 
their bate, Avas cut down and about to be mas¬ 
sacred. « Assist me,» be called out to Petion, 


who had come to the scene of confusion, 


«I am d’Epr^raenil—once, as you are now, the 
minion of the people’s love.* Potion, not 
unmoved, it is to be supposed, at the terms of 
tlte appeal, hastened to rescue him. Not long 
afterwards both suffered by the guillotine, 
which was the bloody conclusion of so many 
popular favourites. The riot was c<miplaincd 
of by the Constitutional puty, but as usuat>t( 
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was explained by a declaration on the part of 
ready witnesses, tha^^^e forty civic soldiers 
had insulted and attacked the five hundred 
Marseillois, and therefore brought the disaster 
upon themselves. • 

Meanwhile, though their hands werestrenglh- 
ened by this band of unscrupulous and de¬ 
voted implements of their purpose, the Giron¬ 
dists foiled totally in their attempt against La 
ra^te in the Assembly, the decree of accusa¬ 
tion against him being rejected by a victorious 
majority. They were therefore induced to 
resort to measures of direct violence, which 
unquestionably they would willingly have 
abstained from, since they could not attempt 
them without giving a perilous superiority to 
tlie Jacobin foction. The manifesto of the 
Duke of Brunswick, and his arrival on the 
French frontier at the head of a powerful 
Prussian army, acted upon the other motives 
fur insiirrection, as a high pressure upon a 
steam-engine, producing explosion. 

It was the misfortune of Louis, as we have 
often noticed, to be as frequently injured by 
the false measures of his friends as by the 
machinations of his enemies; and this procla¬ 
mation, issued by a monarch who had taken 
arms in the Ring's cause, was couched in 
language intolerable to the feelings even of 
such Frenchmen as might still retain towards 
tbeir King some sentiments of loyalty. All 
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towns or villages which should offer the slight*. 
est resistance to the ailics, were in this.ill- 


timed manifesto menaced with Hre and sword. 
Paris was declared responsible for the safety 
of Louis, and she most violent threats of the 
total subversion of that great metropolis were 
denounced as the penalty* 

The Duke of Brunswick was undoubtedly 
induced to assume this tone, by the ease which ' 
he had experienced in putting down the revo¬ 
lution in Holland; but the cases were by no 
means parallel, llollatid was a country much 
divided in puliltcal opinions, and there was 
existing among the constituted authorities a 
strong party in favour of the Stadtholdcr. 
France, on the contrary, excepting only the 
emigrants who >vcrc in the duke's own ar¬ 
my, was united, like the Jews of old, against 
foreign invasion, though divided into many 
hitter factions .within itself. Above all, the 
comparative strength of France and Holland 
were so'different, that a force .which might' 
overthrow the one country, without almost a* 
struggle, would scarce prove sufficient to wrest 
from such a nation as France even the most 
petty of her frontier fortresses. It cannot be 
doubted, that this haughty and insolent lan¬ 
guage on the part of the invaders irritated the 
personal feelings of every true Frenchman, 
and determined them to the most obstinate 
resistance against invaders, who were 
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"Bdent enou{;h to treat them as a conqitered 
people, even before a slfimiisli had been fought. 
The imprudence of the allied general recoiled 
on the unfortunate Louis, on whose account he 
used this menacing language. • Men began to 
consider his cause as identified with that of the 
invaders, of course as standing in diametrical 
/-^position to that of the country; and these 
opinio ns spread generally among the citizens 
oi^Vris. To animate the citizens to their de* 
fence, the Assembly declared that the country 
was in danger; and in order iliat the annun¬ 
ciation might be more impressive, cannon were 
hourly discharged from the H6tcl dcs Inva* 
lides—bands of military music traversed the 
streets-i-hodies of men were drawn together 
hastily, as if the enemy were at the gates—and 
all the hiiiTicd and hasty movements of the 
constituted authorities seemed to announce, 
that the invaders were within a day's march of 
Paris. 

' ' These distracting and alarming movements, 
^with the sentiments of fear and anxiety which 
they were qualiHed to inspire, aggravated tlie 
unpopularity of Louis, in whose cause his bro¬ 
thers and his allies were now threatening the 
metropolisof France. From these concurring 
(;ircuinstanccs the public voice was indeed so 
strongly against the cause of monarchy, that 
the Girondists ventured by their organ, Ver- 


vQifllkud, CQ^^MlIfuse the King in the Assembly of 
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bolding intelligGnce^with the enemy, or M' 
least of omitting sufficihpt defensive prepara¬ 
tions, and proposed in express terms that they 
should proceed to declare his forfeiture. The 
orator, howevef, did not press this motion, 
willing, doubtless, that the power of carrying 
through and enforcing such a decree should 
be completely ascertained, whic*^ could onl^ 
be after a mortal struggle with the last de¬ 
fenders of the Crown; but when a motioi^nM^ 
this could be made and seconded, it showed' 
plainly how little respect was preserved for 
the King in the Assembly at large. For this 
struggle all parties were arranging their forces, 
Ik-d it became every hour more evident, that 
the capital was speedily to be the scene of 
some dreadful event. 
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